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Sa) URELY orie of the chief delights 
S of the person who loves beautiful 

#) things: is the choosing of well- 
va) designed jewelry. When the 
~ gleam of ‘precious stones and the 
luster of gold or silyer finely wrought are 
enhanced through the artistry of a skilful 
craftsman, the bit of jewelry that results 
may well be worthy of a place beside a 
Veronese painting or a Chopin nocturne. 
And the selection of a necklace or pin or 
ring of this kind, either for one’s own use 
or for gift-giving, is a real delight. 





How much more a delight when there is ample variety to choose from—where 
great stocks offer hundreds of different examples of anything desired, each different 
and distinguished in its way, and none excessive in cost! This is the signal 

‘advantage here. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 
of the Wanamaker Store 


_ JEWELRY FOR WOMEN. 















JEWELRY FOR MEN 


Didmond and Pearl Rings Seal Rings 
Diamond and Pearl Necklaces ‘ Rings set with Stones : 
Ruby, Emerald and Sapphire Rings Scarf Pins in exclusive designs 
La Vallieres set with Precious Stones. - Cuff Links, plain or j eweled 
Bar Pins and Brooches, plain and jeweled Watch Fobs and Chains 


Evening-dress Set 
Bracelets, plain and jeweled oe = ecb ; 


Other Jewelry set with Semi-precious Stones Match Boxes 
Handbags of Silver or Gold Mesh Cigarette Cases 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


DELIGHTFUL FICTION 





ruaence 0 @ i arsonage xveston 
P d f th P 9 By ETHEL 


is a novel as fresh and sweet as cherry blossoms with the 


dew still on them.—/ames Whitcomb Riley. 


It reminds one of Louisa M. Alcott and of Jane Austen, though it has 
a sense of humor beyond either of these two.— Burris A. Jenkins, D. D. 


PRUDENCE OF THE PARSONAGE is full of humanity and 
humor; it breathes the spirit of universal good-will as does no other 
novel of recent years.— Philadelphia Record. 


12mo. Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. Price $1.25 net. 
























ETHEL HUESTON 


A Novel ' 
By GEORGE HA 
BRONSON. A] A 
HOWARD 

, 


A Great Big Novel of the Real New York 


A drama of life today in America, with scenes set in New York City 

and on Long Island. It is an absorbing chronicle, stirring, dramatic, im- 

pressive—one of the rare books of fiction that deserves the name of Novel. 
Illustrated Initials by Will Vawter. 12mo, Cloth, 475 pages, $1.40 net. 





GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


h P se Wif By ARTHUR 

[he Prairie If@ STRINGER 
Deep from the heart of a newly married girl, who has 

followed her husband into the prairies of the Northwest, and 


there battles beside him for the crops that will mean their 
prosperity or their failure. 


THE PRAIRIE WIFE is a tender book, an entertain- 
ing book, and above all, a satisfying book.— New York Sun. 


Illustrated in Color by H. T. Dunn. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 





ARTHUR STRINGER 























By AGNES C. LAUT 





By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Lam 

















































The Cana dian pson Professor of English, Yale 
By ALBERT J. By LOUIS F. POST hd « HOW TO 
Commonwealth BEVERIDGE Asst. Sec’y of Labor Browning Picea 
She mast notable po oe of the ie SS to the 
great minion ever pu 7 * e 
12mo, Cloth, Index, $1.50 net. What is Back | The Taxation Frontispiece, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
By PAUL LELAND HAWORTH of the War of Land Values By pue ve — 
° ‘The most illuminat- A complete answer to essor i arvard 
George Washington ing book yet issued on the | the question, What is the HOW TO 


—Farmer Carlyle: EXow tim 


war.’’—George Harvey. 


8vo, Cloth, Illustrated 
$2.00 net. 


Single Tax? 


Charts and Diagrams. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


How the father of his country made a 
fortune on his farm. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The life and work of Carlyle interpreted 
for Twentieth Century Americans. 


Frontispiece, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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Fiction | 
Aladore. By Henry Newbolt. E. P. | 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 postpaid. 
This is a most exquisitely finished | 
piece of writing, romance pure and sim- 
ple of that little known variety that re- 
calls the Morte d’ Arthur and Chaucerian | 
tales. It is the story of a hero-knight in | 
quest of a dream, and his coming to a | 
strange and wonderful city, Aladore. 


Barnavaux. By Pierre Mille. John 
Lane Co. $1.25 postpaid. 


Sur La Vaste Terre, by Pierre Mille, | 
has been translated into English under | 
the title Barnavauz. It is a collection of 
ten short stories, which, in their Eastern 
setting and even a little in their style | 
and philosophy, are suggestive of Joseph | 
Conrad. Some of them have a good deal | 
of charm and power. They are “short 
stories” of a rather unusual type, and | 
really merit reading by people of culti- 
vated taste. 

Blindstone. R. A. Foster-Melliar. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. | 

A big, unusual story by a new author, | 
who shows us romance from a new angle. | 

“Blindstone” is a local name for an- | 
thracite coal, so called because of the 
difficulty of igniting it. 

The hero of this story is a young | 
man whose emotions are similarly hard | 
to arouse. Engaged as a boy to marry | 
a cousin by order of his elders, for | 
the convenient settling of some fam- | 
ily estate troubles, he misses the joy | 
of winning a wife of his own choosing, | 
and his whole outlook on life is viti- | 
ated. But after a period of stress and | 
struggle, at last the great awakening 
comes, and his eyes are opened to the | 
meaning of love. 


Brown Mouse, The. By Herbert Quick. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25 postpaid. 
A quiettale of an unobtrusive man 


whose pertinacity was rewarded after a | 


long struggle. Not an exciting story, but 
very interesting as a character study. 


Carnival of Florence, The. By Mar- 
jorie Bowen. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 
postpaid. 

A romance of the city of Florence at 
its most romantic era, the height of the 
Renaissance, when life was ashorter and 


more brightly colored thing than it is 
today, when the sense of energy and love | 
of beauty played havoc with the com- | 


mandments, and_ religious 
alternated with the wildest license. 


fantacism | 


The author has painted for us a won- | 
derful picture of that fierce and joyous | 


time; and through the glitter and sump- | 


{ 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOKS OF MERIT 
The Story of Yone Noguchi 


Told by HIMSELF. With eight illustrations by Yoshio 
Markino, of which six are in color $1.50 


This story of the Japanese poet reads like a romance. His experiences in 
the United States are vividly described. After traveling across the continent, 
the poet sails for England, where he is so cordially received that he decides to 
make it his home. Throughout the narrative there are touches of quaint humor 
that are most attractive, while interspersed between the parts of the story are 
bits of Japanese philosophy and some of Noguchi’s own verse. A fit companion 
to Markino’s “Japanese Artist in London.” 


The Heart of Lincoln | Ulysses S. Grant 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE, author of 
“The Story Life of Washington.” 
Cloth. 50 Cts. 
Limp leather, boxed $1.00 


A heart study of the man Lincoln, 
portrayed in a series of anecdotes, 


(American Crisis Biographies) 
By FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS, author 
of “A Century's Progress in Edu- 
cation.” $1.25 

The fact that Mr. Edmonds has had 


each of which has been selected with 
a view to showing the warm affection, 
the ready sympathy, and the big, all- 
embracing heart of “the Martyr Presi- 
dent.” The arrangement of the stories 
in chronological order gives the little 
volume a biographical aspect that en- 
hances its value. 


access to a number of unpublished 
letters makes this a very complete 
biography containing much matter 
that does not appear in other lives of 
Grant. But, while being a complete 
biography, special attention has been 
given to those episodes touching on 
the Civil War. 


The A. B. C. of Heraldry 


By GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY. 


274 illustrations $2.00 


This book traces the evolution of heraldry from its origin in ancient tribal 


totemism, through the feudal system, subordinating to some extent the purely 
technical details to the romantic, sociological and artistic aspects. Nevertheless, 
to those who desire a handy reference book on the subject, giving information 
readily without dullness, it will be as useful as it will be to those who only seek 


a description of a subject wrapped in history and romance. 


Manual of Stories 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, 
Ph.D. Illus rated. $1.50 


The distinction of this book is its 
comprehensiveness. There are special 
chapters upon “Stories That Children 
Like,” “Story-telling Devices,” “Con- 
tinued Stories,” “Picture Story-telling,” 
“Dramatizing Stories,” “Stories and 
School,” “Stories in the Home,” “Pro- 
fessional Story-telling,” etc. 


Mother Goose Finger Plays 


Selected by IRENE M. CULLISON, 
Frontispiece in color and numer- 
ous reproductions from photo- 
graphs in the text 


60 Cts. 

A clever adaptation of the old 
rhymes to meet the need of the little 
one. By means of photographs of 
actual hands at play, the mother is 
shown how she may, with her own 
fingers and those of her baby, work 
out little dramas. 


World Stories Retold 


With the Principles of Story Tell- 
ing, by WILLIAM JAMES SLY, 
Ph.D. $1.00 
A collection of nearly two hundred 
fables, folk-tales, fairy lore, stories 
from Greek mythology, well-known 
Bible incidents, Christmas stories, ac- 
counts of heroes of peace and war, and 
anecdotes of modern boys and girls 
who later took their places in the 
world’s life. 


Wee Folks and Mother 


By the LITERARY STAFF of the 
American Institute of Child Life. 
One illustration im color and 
others ia black and white. 75 Cts 


An exquisitely illustrated book of 
lullabies, rhymes and jingles, with a 
few songs and finger plays inter- 
spersed. It meets a real need, namely, 
music and action plays for children 
who are not old enough to read. 


For sale by all booksellers or by 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, Publishers 


1628 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


IT HAS BEEN ASKED 


Where is the novelist who will write the Tolstoi’s “War and Peace,” the Zola’s 
“Le Debacle” of the titanic struggle we are now witnessing. 





Under 
the Red 


Cross Flag 


At Home and Abroad 
By 
MABEL T. BOARDMAN, 


Chairman, National Relief 
Board American 
Red Cross 


Foreword by 
PRESIDENT 
Woodrow Wilson 
Illustrated. $1.50 


This work, the official 
book of the Red Cross, is 
of fascinating human in- 
terest to all who feel a 
bond of sympathy with 
those who suffer. Today 
it is the European war, but 
in unforgotten yesterdays 
there have been almost 
countless other disasters 
in which the heroes and 
heroines of the Red Cross 
have toiled and faced death 
for humanity. This is the 
only complete historical 
work upon the subject; no 
one, accounting experience 
and literary ability, is bet- 
ter fitted to present the 
facts than is the author. 





HALL CAINE 


not with a novel, but with words that open new 
vistas and stir to new sensations has reached 
prophetic heights in 


The Drama of 365 Days 


He presents the great actors: King Edward, the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince; the prime causes; 
the force of evil against good, tyranny against 
freedom; the underlying currents; the cata- 
clysmic happenings; woman’s part; America’s 
part :—all at first hand, all fresh and blinding in 
its intensity. The drama of history has never 
had such an interpreter. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


The Little Iliad $1.35 net 


“Irresistibly appealing.”"—Boston Transcript. 
“Bound to be a success.”"—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. “A distinctly original apace 
Herald. “An unexpected gayly Ironic ending.” 
—New York Times. “A sheer delight from the 
first page to the last.”—Philadelphia Press. 
“There is matter for a dozen romances a 
in the profuse flow of incident coursing through 
this ‘Little Iliad.’”—Philadelphia North Amer. 


The Man From the Bitter Roots 
By CAROLINE LOCKHART. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net 


It is better than “Me-Smith.” You'll enjoy the 
funny, wise sayings of Uncle Billy, and the weird 
characters of Hinds’ Hotel—a tense eagerness 
will hold you throughout every scene in this 
story of the powerful, quiet, competent Bruce 


Burt. 
’ By ELEANOR INGRAM 
Man $ Hearth Llestrated in color. $1.25 net 


“From the Car Behind” was aptly termed “one 
continuous joy-ride,”’ and it.was a big success. 
“A Man’s Hearth” has all the former story’s 
vim and go, and also a heart interest that gives 
it a wider appeal. 


The Obsession of Victoria Gracen 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 'usteated in color 


The author of “Marcia Schuyler,” “Miranda,” 
etc., has written a romance of life in the radius of 
a small town, unique in its interest and appeal, 
and amusing because so full of original human 
nature. 


Peg Along 
By GEO. L. WALTON, M.D., Author of “Why Worry.”” $1.00 net 


“No one is free, who commands not himself.” 
Dr. Walton shows how to command time, 
strength, brains. How to eliminate Fret, Fuss 
and Fighting, Over-Insistence and Junk Sorting. 
a9 and pass to others this delightful, whimsical 
book. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Heidi, Johanna Spyri, translated by Elisabeth P. 
This is the new Stories All Children Love volume. 
trated in color. $1.25 net. 

Dan Beard’s American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and 
Beetles, with over 300 illustrations. $2.00 net. 

Gold Seekers of '49, by Edwin L. Sabin. Illustrated. This 
is the seventh story in the Trai] Blazers Series. $1.25 
net. 

The Boy Scouts of Snow-Shoe Lodge, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland. It’s full of winter sports and experiences. 
$1.25 net. 

Winona of the Camp Fire, by Margaret Widdemer, author 
of***The Rose oe Husband.” Camp Fire Girls’ fun 

.25 net. 


$1.00 


Frontispiece 


Second Printing 


Illus- 


and adventure. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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| and lovable. 





| gle of wills. 


tuousness, the feasting and the fighting 
of the Medici Court, stalks the stern 


| figure of the monk Savonarola like a 


threat of doom. 
Miss Bowen is famous for the way in 


| which she makes mere historical names 


become living, breathing figures with 
whom we suffer or triumph; and nothing 
more full of brilliance, sympathy and 
romance than this story has come from 
her pen. 


Co-Directors. By Una L. Silberrad. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

The story of a girl who made good 
in a business way. Not a new woman 
type, but just a girl sweetly feminine 
Many a woman will be in- 
spired by this story. 

Doodles. By Emma C. Dowd. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

A charming tale of a small crippled 
boy, a Pollyanna child, who finds won- 
drous joy in all manner of small things. 

Fidelity. By Susan Glaspell. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

A remarkable study in psychology by 
one of the cleverest young woman writ- 
ers in America. It is unusual for so 
young an author to grasp so truly the 
most salient facts in character and life 
and interpret them so colorfully. 


Great Unrest, The. By F. E. Mills 
Young. John Lane Company. $1.30 
postpaid. 

The story of a boy’s love in South 
Africa. Miss Mills Young shows famil- 
iarity with the heart of a boy, and her 
masterly handling of South African 
scenes is to be commendably mentioned. 


Happy Hollow Farm. By William R. 
Lighton. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

These stories appeared in the “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” They relate practi- 
cal farming experiments. At the same 
time they are full of what is purely 
human interest and aliveness. 


Hearts Steadfast. By Edward S. Mof- 
fat. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 
A strong love story showing a strug- 
The man of the West, the 
woman of the East—when they clash, 
fire strikes fire. But the greatest mir- 


| acle of life is with them, and so the story 
| comes to a fitting end. 
Stork. | 


If Any Man Sin. By H. A. Cody. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

When Rev. Martin Rutland was un- 
frocked, an outcast from his religious 
career, his social sphere and a prodigal 
from his home circle he plunged into an 
Indian settlement in the Great North- 
west which was as yet unsettled. Cursing 
the church and embittered by his sin, 


| he determined never to renew the ties 





: age > ‘ 
PUBLISHERS | and avoid any tidings of his former life, 


but curiously enough, he could not iso- 
late himself completely from the associa- 
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tion of the prospectors who were drawn 
to the locality by the development of a 
wealthy gold vein, and his life was magi- 
cally changed in a most unforeseen man- 
ner. 

In Mr. Knox’s Country. By E. A. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. Longmans, 

’ Green & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 

A good, old-fashioned English hunt- 
ing novel of the kind this author usually 
writes. It has a sweep and a dash that 
carry the reader along. 


Jan: A Dog and a Romance. 
Dawson. Harper & Brothers. 
postpaid. 

The interesting story of an interesting 
dog and his adventures in Canadian 
woods. His deeds of daring make him 
seem almost human, and so sympatheti- 
cally is the tale told that it draws very 
near the heart. 


Lotta Embury’s Career. 
Peattie. Houghton-Mifflin 
$1.00 postpaid. 

A book for girls, who will love Lotta, a 
normal girl, who does her best in a time 
of crisis. 


Me: A Book of Remembrance. 
tury Company. $1.30 postpaid. 

Not an uplifting story, this autobiog- 
raphy of an orphaned girl whose path 
lies along the road of moral dangers all 
through her life. One wonders why peo- 


By A. J. 
$1.25 


By Elia W. 
Company. 


Cen- 


ple write these books of self-revealment. | 


If, as supposed, this is the story of a 
well-known woman novelist, we are glad 
that she did not write her name to it. 


Millstone. By Harold Begbie. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

A terrible story in its way, taking up 
the white slave traffic and revealing it in 
all its hideousness. One cannot enjoy a 
book like this, but one can learn many 
lessons from it. 


On Trial. By Elmer L. Reizenstein. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 

A novel based on a successful play. 
Both are thrillers, filled with melodra- 
matic situations and scenes. 


Passport, The. By Emile Vonte. Mit- 
chell Kennerley. 

An interesting story revealing some 
new phases of life in an artistic and 
effective way. 


Penelope’s Postscripts. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. Houghton-Mifflin Company. 

That Penelope should send out a post- 
script is an eminently appropriate pro- 
ceeding for one of the most delightfully 
feminine characters ever introduced into 
fiction. The stories gathered into this 
concluding volume include sketches of 
travel in Venice, Switzerland, Wales and 
Devon, and a final “home” story which 
shows Penelope married and established 
at her own New England hearthstone 
and through which the reader learns also 
of the satisfactory fates of Salemia and 
Francesca. The travel chapters ap- 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Great Novel of Vigilante Days 
in California by 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The Gray Dawn 


By the author of 
“The Rules of the Game’’, ‘‘Gold’’, etc. 


“The Gray Dawn” is a tale of love 
and adventure during Vigilante times, 
when men lived big and the gold 
coast emerged out of chaos to a 
state of rough and ready order. 
Unlike “Gold,” a novel without 

a heroine, “The Gray Dawn” 
reveals in Nan a character of 

rare charm, and in‘‘Pasty’’ Sher- 

wood, Mr. White has vividly 

expressed the quiet heroism 

and self-sacrifice which the 


women of those days dis- 
played. 


3rd Printing Before 
Publication. —_Illus- 
trated by Thomas 
Fogarty. Net 
$1.35 


A Story of 
War and 


Diplomacy by 


C.N. & A. M. 
WILLIAMSON 


Secret 
History 


Revealed by Lady Peggy O’ Malley 


Little Lady Peggy herself tells in her 
own inimitable way of the momentous 
piece of “secret history” in which she 
and an American army aviator become 
involved. True to her Irish blood she 
is always in the thick of things, one 


moment taking part in a grave crisis on 
the Mexican border, the next in Belgium 
during the German ivasion, Nothing the 
Williamsons have written can person this 
work in topical interest. 


Fi ontispiece, Net $1.35 


Other 
The Story of Julia Page 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


The story of a girl who rose from common 
surroundings to become a woman of culture 
and refinement. 


30th Thousand. Frontispiece, Net $1.35 


4 
Big 
Authors 
Whose Fall 
Books Are 
Just Out 


Doubleday, Page 
& Company 


Garden City 


The First Novel by 
DAVID GRAYSON 


Hempfield 


By the author of 
Adventures in Contentment’, ‘The 
Friendly Road’’, etc. 


In “ Hempfield” David Grayson tells 
his story of a little country printing- 
office, and how youth and romance 
entered there. It is a simple tale, 
very real with the kindly, mellow 
humor and human friendliness 
that we have come to expect 
from David Grayson. 
“Hempfield” has all the 
charm of David Gray- 
son’s earlier “ Adven- 
tures,” 
Publication “th 
trated by Thomas 
Fogarty. Net 
$1.35, Leather, 
Net, $1.50 


A Second 
Bambi by 


MARJORIE 
BENTON 
COOKE 


The 
Dual Alliance 


A charming little lady by the name 
of Bambi visited you last year, with 
promises of fun and good cheer to all 
who read her. This year her sister, 
“Bob” Garratry, is with us, an original 
and sparkling, clever, charming Irish 
girl, who is the best loved actress on 
the American stage. But life is empty 
and vain for Barbara until her strange 
compact with Paul Trent, their “dual 
alliance,” and what grows out of it. 


Illustrated by Mary Greene Blumenschein 
Net $1.00 


Successes 


The Riddle of the Night 


By THOMAS W. HANSHEW 


The last appearance of Cleek. In which he 
solves a puzzling mystery and succeeds in 
winning Ailsa Lorne. 


3rd Printing. Illustrated, Net $1.25 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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By Clayton Hamilton 
26 Sketches by Walter Hale 


The book for all who love the man and would 


re-enjoy his tales 


Mr. Hamilton, an enthusiastic lover of R. L. S E 
knows Stevenson better than any other man of 


the new literary generation. 


In this book he 


follows the trail of the master through childhood 


and youth in Edinburgh, and through his vagabond 
journeys in the rest of Scotland and on the continent. 


sketches catch the spirit of Stevenson to an unusual degree. 


REMINDERS ! 


Watch the ‘‘best 
seller’’ lists all over 
the country for 
** Michael O’Hal- 
loran’”’ (250th 
thousand), and for 
Kathleen Norris’s 
tale of a girl who 
rose above birth 
and environment 
in ‘‘ The Story of 
Julia Page,’’ (30th 
thousand. 

Genuineness, op- 
timism, faith in 
human nature 
bring these books 
close to people’s 
hearts. They sell 
for $1.35 net, 
each. 


Distinctively Bound and Printed. Net, $3.00 


FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW 
Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
Twelve fascinating fairy tales for the children’s story 


hour. With unusual illustrations by Mary Hamilton 
Frye. Boxed, net, $2.00. 


OCTOBER 28TH BOOKS 


QUILTS: Their Story and How to Make Them 
By Marie D. Webster 


The first book on a fascinating household occupation 
and recreation. Many patterns and illustrations. 


Net, $2.50. De Luxe Edition, net, $5.00 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
THANKSGIVING STORIES 
Edited by Asa Don Dickinson 
Yiy jolly stories of Thanksgiving Day. Frontispiece, 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


By Ariey Munson 


The India of Kipling as it looks to-day. Many illus- 
trations of Kipling places. Net, $1.50. 


PENROD 
By Booth Tarkington 
In a new blue leather holiday dress. Boxed, net, $1.50. 


COLLECTED VERSE OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


A beautiful new holiday edition. Illustrated. Three- 
quarter morocco. Boxed, net, $5.00. 


net 


Stevenson’s House, Edinburgh 


Mr. Hale’s twenty-six 


BOOK NOTES 


Selma Lagerlof | 


is coming into her | 


own through her 
romance of Swed- 
ish peasant life, 
‘*Jerusalem.’’ 
Three editions 
were printed be- 
fore publication. 
(Net, $1.35.) 


Don’t forget 
Travers’ golf stor- 
ies, ‘‘ The Win- 
ning Shot,’’ (net, 
$1.25), has had to 
go to press again. 

“The Co-Citi- 
zens’’ by Corra 
Harris is a spark- 
ling breezy fun- 
making little story. 
Net, $1.00. 


The “Common Sense Book" of Good Taste 


INTERIOR DECORATION: 


By Frank Alvah Parsons 


Its Principles 
and Practice 


President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


This is the common-sense book of interior decoration which can never go 


out of style. 


Mr. Parsons, one of the best known authorities on the subject, 


tells the true principles of art that underlie good taste in furnishing. What 
is more, he tells simply how anyone, by applying these principles, can furnish 
and decorate his house, large or small, with individuality and yet artistically. 
He explains the fundamentals of the period styles and their uses to-day. 


Many illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, piease mention The Book News Monthly. 5 


| eventful career. 
| entertaining even in her most intensely 





peared several years ago in various 


magazines but have never before been 
gathered into one book; the home chap- 
ter, which is the longest, is entirely 
new. Those who are familiar with 
“Penelope’s Experiences’ and “Penel- 
ope’s Progress” will find pleasure in 
renewing acquaintance with old friends, 
while to new readers there will be noth- 
ing incomplete in the book. The earlier 
books guarantee the charm of the Poat- 
scripts, but a knowledge of them is not 
required in order to understand and 
enjoy it. 

Prince 
Bowen. 
paid. 

A story of William the Silent and his 
Miss Bowen is very 


and Heretic. By 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Marjorie 
$1.35 post- 


historical moments, and this tale is no 


| exception to her rule of writing a splen- 
| didly interesting novel. 


Real Man, The. By Francis Lynde. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 postpaid. 

The story of the adventures of a man 
who finds himself in a tragic situation. 
His escape and what he does afterward 
make an exciting story. 


Record No. 38. By Ida Clyde Clark. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 postpaid. 

A story growing about a talking-ma- 
chine record. With its touch of mys- 
tery it provides interesting reading. 

Record of Nicholas Freyden, The. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50 post- 
paid. 

An autobiography, supposedly fiction, 
anonymously printed, but showing a cer- 
tain fineness of literary skill that makes 
one suspect that someone not new to 
literary achievement is its author. An 
unusual study and full of deep interest. 


By Anton Tche- 
Sons. $1.35 


Russian Silhouettes. 
koff. Charles Scribner’s 
postpaid. 

More stories by this Russian master 


| of the short story form. The first book 


was so successful that a second seemed 
warranted. 


Sea Hawk, The. By Rafael Sabatini. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

Sabatini has startled the reading pub- 
lic with this romance. It is a thrilling 
treat to find a vivid, clean-cut adventure 
yarn amidst the reek of sordid realism 
and vapid sentimentalism that makes up 
so much of our modern fiction. Sincere 
in this, we beg you, brothers, fathers, 
husbands, and comfortable old bachelors, 
to read this tale and even to hand it 
onto your friends of the fairer sex, pro- 
vided you are certain that they do not 
mind the glint of steel and the shrieks 
of dying captives. 

Signs Is Signs. By Royal 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00. 

Stories of the old colored mammy of 
prosperous Séuthern homes have a 


Dixon. 





strange heartsomeness which appeals to 
many persons, and this quaint “Aunt 
Moriah” is a most mirth-proviking crea- 
ture. Belonging to a naturally supersti- 
tious race, to her even the most common- 
place events are “signs” of joy or sorrow 
and her life is guided thereby. Her ex- 
periences in getting religion, securing 
numberless husbands, her suffrage pro- 
pensities, how she raised a stricken sis- 
ter from the dead and cured another of 
her countless deadly maladies make hila- 
rious stories for reading aloud. 


Somewhere in France. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

A collection of this author’s latest stor- 
ies, including a war story that is full of 
fascination. 


Steve of the Bar G Ranch. By Marion 
Reid Girardot. Hearst’s International 
Library Company. $1.00 postpaid. 

An interesting tale of Colorado and 
of an heroic young rancher who becomes 
the central figure in a picturesque ro- 
mance. 


Suzanna Stirs The Fire. By Emily 
Calvin Blake. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 
postpaid. 

Suzanna is a lovable child. She is also 
original and quaint, and does many 
things to provoke laughter. Suzanna 
knew that all life was good; so she 
stirs the “fire,” the fire of human affec- 
tion,.and we leave her with our hearts 
warmed and very tender. It is a book 
in just the right spirit for Christmas. 


Valley Road, The. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
postpaid. 

Those who are familiar with Mrs. 
Foote’s books will gladly welcome her 
latest contribution, The Valley Road, an 
unusually pleasant story of the life of a 
mining engineer and his family. 

Mrs. Foote’s stories are so distinctly 
clean and comfortable that they stand 
apart from the mass of problem plots 
and soul orgies, well-known to every fic- 
tion reader. 


Wild Goose Chase, A. By Edwin Bal- 
mer. Duffield & Co. 

A wild goose mysteriously arrives from 
the north not long after Margaret Sher- 
wood had about given up hope of ever 
again seeing the man she loves, Eric 
Hedon. He had gone north on an Arc- 
tic expedition and had presumably been 
lost with all the rest, but somehow or 
other, Margaret had believed in his re- 
turn. Now the message from the north 
means something. She begs her bro- 
ther Geoffrey to go with her on what 
many term her “wild goose chase,” 
and with them goes Price Latham, her 


brother’s friend, who loved her and 


wants to make her his wife. 


Many are the experiences that they | 


have and Latham proves himself unwor- 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE MOST PERFECTLY BALANCED MAGA- 
ZINE COMBINATION OFFER EVER MADE 


CENTURY 


The quality magazine for adults 


FOR over forty years it has been on the reading tables of 

the best people in America. “The Century,” says The 
Boston Transcript, “has achieved the dignity of an institution 
among periodicals.” For the coming year, as heretofore, 
The Century will continue to be she magazine for 


Men of affairs and women of taste 


ST. NICHOLAS 


The quality magazine for children 


T was begun over forty years ago to give to children 
from six to sixteen a magazine adapted especially to their 
ages and of a quality like that of its elder brother, The 
Century. St. Nicholas is the best-loved magazine in the 
world. Each month children in every civilized country 
on the globe eagerly await its 96 pages of 


Stories with thrills but without tawdriness 
Articles answering a thousand questions 
Pictures that are first lessons in art appreciation 
and 
Departments for every entertainment want 
of a healthy child 


This Offer is Good for a Limited Time Only—Act Now ! 
Century and St. Nicholas $ 5 Regular Price, $7 


This offer is made to introduce ST. NICHOLAS into families whose children are certain 
to be its poyel. long-time friends after acquaintance. For one dollar more than a regular 
CENTUR ompocipuen you can get it and also delight the heart of some boy or girl with 
a year of ST. NICHOLAS. The CENTURY subscription may be a new one or a renewal, 
but the ST. NICHOLAS name sent in must be anew one. Either subscription, if ordered 
before November 10th. may begin any month; but November is the best month to start 
ST. NICHOLAS to a new reader. 


USE THE COUPON 
(This clubbing offer is accepted on condition that the St. NicHoLas subscription is a new one.) 


THe Century Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5, for which send 


{ Name 


CENTURY to 
{ Address 


Name 


Sr. NICHOLAS o| 


Address _....... 
(Must be a new subscription) 


(This offer will be withdrawn Nov. 10, 1915) (B. N. Monthly—11-15) 
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Two New Novels Not To Be Missed | 


The Lost Prince 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Author of ‘“‘T. Tembarom’”’ 


“A story for all ages from ten to a 
hundred. . . . A tale of faerie, touched 
with mysticism, instinct with romance 
and courage and the spirit of consecra- 
tion to an ideal of splendid service.”— 
New York Times. Illustrated, $1.35 
net. 


Dear Enemy 


By JEAN WEBSTER, Author of 
“‘Daddy-Long-Legs” 


The joyful chronicle of 113 orphans 
and a young Scotch surgeon, who had 
forgotten how to smile, and of Sally 
McBride, who had a gorgeous time 
teaching them all to laugh again. Comi- 
cal illustrations by the author. $1.30 
net, 


Brilliant Books on Varied Themes 


Paris Reborn 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Author of 
‘*The New Map of Europe’ 


The facts and feelings of France dur- 
ing the transforming first five months 
of the war, as shown by the national 
pulse at Paris. Richly illustrated. 
$2.00 net, 


High Lights of the 


French Revolution 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of ‘‘Marie 
Antoinette’, etc. 
A brilliant presentation, in the light 
of the latest historical research, of the 


most dramatic period in modern history. 
$3.00 net. 


A History of American 
Literature Since 1870 


By FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


_ The first full-length account of our 
literature during the period that can 
fairly be called contemporary. $2.00 net, 


Present-Day China 


By GARDNER L. HARDING 


The latest facts about, and the feelings 
of, the most colossal population in the wor d 
—facts and feelings that will astonish 
America. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


My Childhood 


By MAXIM GORKY, Author of ‘‘Twenty-Six 
and One’’, etc. 


More intimately Russian than even 
Russian fiction. A human document of 
astounding contrasts, explaining at once 
an extraordinary writer and the na- 
tional character of Russia. $2.00 net. 


Pleasures and Palaces 


By Princess LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH 


Chatty, piquant reminiscences of an 
American girl who captured the French 
and English art world, married a prince, 
and saw European society as one of its 
petted favorites. Fully illustrated. $3.00 


ie Early American 
Craftsmen 


By WALTER A. DYER, Author of ‘‘The Lure 
of the Antique’’, etc. 

The work and the personalities of the 
remarkable but little known early Amer- 
ican craftsmen in carving, glassware, 
pottery, etc. Copiously illustrated. $2.40 


a Ashes and Sparks 
By RICHARD Ss Author of “Soul 


Poems bringing a full measure of re- 
freshment, good cheer, and a new heart to 
those who crave a simple and workable 
philosophy. $1.25 net. 


Quality Books to Gladden the Children 


The Boarded-Up House 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


A thrilling detective story about and for 
girls. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Fun of Cooking 


By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 


A child's —_, - ae - the form of a story. 
Illustrated. $1.2 ne 


St. Nicholas for 1915 


Twelve numbers of the best-loved m: 
zine in the world, bound in two beauti 
volumes. 1, stories; 1,000 pictures. 
$4.00 per set. 


Peg o’the Ring 
By E. B. and A. A. KNIPE 


Another Denewood story for older boys 
and girls. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Tommy and the Wishing-Stone 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


A series of thrilling stories teaching animal lore. 


(THE CENTURION, 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


an illustrated monthly magazine about The Century Co. 


writers and their work will be sent upon application to the publishers.) 


At All Bookstores 
Published by 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book N 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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thy in the end, but Margaret finds the 
man she loves and all is well. 

Wings of Danger. By Arthur A. Nel- 
son. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 

A novel with a thrill—a story of South 
Africa with all its fascination and won- 
der. There is a strong hero and a 
charming heroine, and their adventures 
give exciting reading. 

Attila and His Huns. By Edward 
Hutton. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A large volume devoted to an exhaus- 
tive study of the exploits of Attila and 
his horde of vandals. This is a fascinat- 
ing subject and Mr. Hutton has treated 
it with a gift of holding the interest that 
will give it appeal to many readers. 


Gypsy’s Parson, The. By George Hall. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50 post- 
paid. 

Of the gypsy breed and the gypsy life 
we are never tired of hearing, and as we 
read our Borrow with an unmixed delight 
so do we read this book by a lover of 
Borrow, a companion and friend of those 
gypsies who wander the roads of Eng- 
land from Scotland to Lincolnshire, from 
Lincolnshire to Land’s End. The Rom- 
any Race is being hard pushed by en- 
croaching civilization, but it is glorious 
to know that we have permanently in 
this book the atmosphere of the winding 
road, the open sky, with the gypsies 
calling. 

Not a few writers have studied the 
gypsies in dusty libraries, but this author 
has gone with the nomads upon the road, 
learned their ancient language, slept in 
their tents, built their fires, shared their 
hedgehogs, and listened to their yarns. 
The book is a record of actual experi- 
ences and he has painted the gypsies 
just as he found them without minimiz- 
ing their faults or magnifying their vir- 
tues. 

Hugh—Memoirs of a Brother. By A. 
C. Benson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75 postpaid. 

The chief merit of Hugh—Memoirs of 
a Brother, by A. C. Benson, lies in the 
appeal it will make to those readers who 
are acquainted with the works of Robert 
Hugh Benson. There were three Benson 


| | brothers, all Anglicans and all writers. 
| One of them, Robert Hugh, subject of 
| the present memoirs, left the Church of 


England, to become a priest in the Roman 
Catholic faith. He kept on writing, 
however. He is pictured to us as a man 
of boundless energy. The memoirs are 
faithful and affectionate, but unless there 
is some religious affiliation or some con- 
versancy with and admiration for the 


| writings of Robert Hugh Benson, there 


will not be a very strong interest in his 


| brother’s book. 


Interpretation of History, The. By 
Lionel Cecil Jane. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In this book, written some months 
before the commencement of the war, the 
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author suggested that the trend of recent 
history indicated both the imminence and 
the inevitability of a general European 
war. He argues that history is the rec- 
ord of a conflict of ideals, States alter- 
nating between their desire to realize 
the conception of a federation of the 
world, and their desire to retain com- 
plete liberty of action. In the ever wid- 
ening development of civilization, the 
conflict is so strenuous and so eager 
between these two ideals that, at certain 
junctures, war is almost inevitable. 

Mr. Jane’s very intimate knowledge of 
the development of each of the European 
nations and his optimistic views for the 
future make the book an intensely inter- 
esting volume at this time. 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
By Graham Balfour. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00 postpaid. 

An abridged, one-volume edition, re- 
vised and newly illustrated. An excel- 
lent addition to school biographies. 

Memories of India. By Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. David McKay. $3.50 
postpaid. 

A large volume of reminiscences based 
on long residence in India. Full of the 
atmosphere of the East, replete with 
valuable histaric information, and endued 
with a power to hold the interest en- 
thralled, thesbook will appeal as a gift- 
book to a lange circle of readers. 

My Bohemian Days in London. 
Julius M. Price. David Milday. $3.50 

Delightful reminiscences of uncon- 
ventional life in good old London. Gay 
times and sad times, but seeing things 
from a fresh point of view, this writer 
has infused his personality into his work 
with singular success. 

Nomads of the Balkans, The. 
B. Mace and M. S. Thomson. 
ton & Co. $5.00 postpaid. 

A large elaborate volume of peculiar 
interest just now, since it reveals a type 
of life in the Balkan States that is at 
once picturesque and explanatory of some 
of the difficulties that keep that territory 
in a continuous state of ferment. 


By 


By A. J. 
E. P. Dut- 





Old Boston Museum Days. By Kate 
Ryan. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 post- | 
paid. 


Kate Ryan was the popular actress 


who made famous the Boston Museum 
Stock Company. This book gives her | 
reminiscences of the old, glorious days, | 


and her sprightly way of telling it all 
makes a most entertaining volume. 

Poets Laureate of England, The. By 
W. Forbes Gray. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Few of those who have held the title 
of Laureate have been known as such. 
It is interesting to have biographies of 
them all brought together. The work 


is done in a way to attract and its appeal | 





will be to the lover of the rare rather | 


than the familiar in things literary. 
8 








Author of “On the Trail of 
the Immigrant.” 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


Introducing the 
American Spirit 


“A big heart and a sense 
of humor” are qualities much 
in evidence in Steiner’s new 
book. In “showing off” 
America to an old world com- 
panion he hits upon the real 


dominating America spirit 
and sees us “as others see 
us.’ Net $1.00. 


PROF. HUGH BLACK 


The New World 


“The old order changeth, 
bringing in the new.” To a 
review of our changing world 
—religious, scientific, social 
—Hugh Black brings that in- 
terpretative skill and keen 
insight which distinguishes 
all his writings and aa 

t $1.00. 


NEWELL DWIGHT 
HILLIS, D. D. 


Studies of the 
Great War 


What Each Nation Has at 
Stake, 

“It would be hard to find 
a more complete summation 
of the facts of the history, 
progress and present position 
of all the nations involved.” 
—Continent. 

Cloth, $1.20 net. 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 
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Alaska Days with John Muir 


S. HALL YOUNG, D.D. 


“I can see only one fault with the book; it 
is far too short. I should love to read such 


a book as big as the dictionary.”—Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, Author of “The Girl of the Lim- 
berlost.” Illustrated, net $1.00. 


A Baby of the Frontier 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of “The Little Angel of Canyon 
Creek.” 


“The very spirit of the pioneer West—as 
good as anything done by the late Capt. King. 
One of the best adventure tales in a long 
time.”—Albany Argus. Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Hal o’ the Ironsides: 


A Story of the Days of Cromwell 
S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “Silver Sand,” Ete. 


“A swift-moving, colorful tale, dominated 
throughout by the imposing figure of Crom- 
well. It is alive with the jingling of bridles 
and the clash of steel.”"—N. Y. Times Review. 
Illustrated, net $1.25. 


A Maid of Old Virginia 


WILLIAM SAGE 
Author of “Robert Tournay,” Etc. 


A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

A fascinating story of early days of the Old 
Dominion during the Colony’s revolt against 
a, intermingled with Indian warfare. 

r. Sage has given historical romance a new 
lease of life.”—Nashville American. Illus- 
trated, net $1.25. 


When My Ship Comes Home 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


The latest of Miss Laughlin’s stories well 
sustains her reputation for originality and 
refreshment. None of her previous works ex- 
cel in quaintness or charm this narrative of 
the two “argosies,” which both eventually 
make safe harbor. Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Just Girls 


I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow,” Ete. 


“The Eight Weeks’ Club Movement” of the 

. W. C. A. is the motif. “No girl will read 
it without realizing that there is a great work 
in the world for girls to do.”—Book News. 
Illustrated, net $1.00. 


Send for New List of Fall Books, free to any address 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
125 No. Wabash, Chicago 
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A U T U M N 
To be published Immediately 
DOG STARS Mrs. T. P. O’Connor 


stately dog whom statesmen deemed it a favor to know, an impudent dog-wit who kept things stirred 
up, a wistful lost dog, such are some of the canines from real life whom Mrs. O'C re 
lovable. Color illustrations by Will Rannells. ox memes 5 $150 


NATIONAL FLOODMARKS Week-by-week observations on American life 


so oO S| 





as seen by COLLIER’S 
What is America to-day? Where are we 
ous, there appears such a vision of thi Uni 

States as can be found nowhere else. Edited by Mr. Mark Sullivan. the editor of Collier's. Net 31°50 
The movie actors—the thrills of making films by desert and sea and rocky 
mountain pass—the love-story of the little leading lady—the bustling director 
good story. Illustrated. Net $1.25 

NOBODY By the Author of “‘The Brass Bowl’’ Louis Joseph Vance 
RE A A 

irl who has to fight the selfish world for the chance to live—love and mystery, and thrill, in the 

t story by the author of *‘The Brass Bowl."’ Striking illustrations. hd cccin Net $1.25 

California mountains—surf dashing on a rocky spur—a little ranch like an emerald among the chaparral 
—a young man, a fluffy girl from town and the clear-eyed girl of the ranges—all in a dramatic tale. 


crisp, delightful editorials for which Sire te tom Latg bane Ray Bp ga yeep «ally Rare 

BUCK PARVIN AND THE MOVIES Charles E. VanLoan 

—the New York office—the real inside of the making of films in a rattling 

Crowded New York streets in ee and sea-sparkle of an island off the Maine coast—a 

SPRAGGE’S CANYON Horace Annesley Vachell 
Net $1.25 


FICTION THAT STANDS OUT 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE W. Somerset Maugham 


“A book so unusual, so daringly big, that it refuses to he measured by the ordinary conventional 
standards of fiction.""—The Bookman. ‘Not since Bennett's ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ has an English novel 
been built on such proportions and there is in it a more poignant depiction of the world.""— Los Angeles 


Times. Net $1.50 
THE GOLDEN SCARECROW Hugh Walpole 


“The fact that childhood is not a mere prelude to adult life but worth while for its own sake has seldom 
been more beautifully expressed.''—Chicago Evening Post. Net $1.25 


-_> te 
THE MAN TRAIL Henry Oyen ap @ wp @ ww 
A virile story of lumberjacks, the Big Woods, an athlete, and the girl on skiis. Net $1.25 


THE TEMPLE OF DAWN I. A. R. Wylie | 


Mystery and rictous Oriental color in a story of India. Net $1.35 


MINNIE’S BISHOP George A. Birmingham 


Lively tales of Ireland's natural wit and hidden sorrows. Net $1.20 


TREASURE W. Dane Bank 


The romance of modern industry -—-of an invention which changed many lives, changed dull plodding 
e ‘ 


into an exciting drama of business. 
A. A. Milne 


HAPPY DAYS 
into."’— 


“A book fit to be left in the guest room, a book of agreeable resource for a tired person to di es 
e ° 


Boston Advertiser. 
IF ANY MAN SIN H. A. Cody 
e of becoming the most popular pulpit orator of his city, is disgraced, 


A young clergyman, on the vei 
and flees from civilization and from Christ and all human relations to the Northern wilds. But the 
spirit of human kindness finds him there, and in his unselfish care for a lost child he finds himself again, 


and love comes to him. Net $1.25 


Color jacket. 


Six Editions Sold 


{ BOOKS OF REAL THOUGHT 


By A German 


“The author accepts as a patriotic duty the task of poustas 
jw .  emamamen Such a stirring book cannot be wit 
epublic. 


Germany from its 
out effect.’’— New 


4 —. Net $1.50 


BOON: The Mind of The Race, The Wild Asses of the 
Devil, etc. Introduction by H. G. Wells 


What Swift and Pope and Carlyle did for the past, that—all that—BOON does for to-day, in the 
piercing satire of a famous novelist who dares to tell what he really thinks of ‘‘the great men"’ g hae f 
e é 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM William R. Lighton 


Brains, efficiency, business methods, imagination in farming—Lighton put them in, and fully tells 
how. Iilustrated, ~~ ° Net $1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd St. New York 





Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Road to Glory, The. By E. Alexan- 
der Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Heroic exploits and exceptional epi- 
sodes belonging to American history now 
recounted in a pleasing way. Some of 
these events have been neglected, there- 
fore this narrative is the more welcome. 

Scotch-Irish in America, The. By 
Henry Jones Ford. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

This book tells the story of the Ulster 
Plantation and of the influencés that 
formed the character of the people. The 
causes are traced that led to the great 
migration from Ulster, and the Scotch- 
Irish settlements in America are de- 
scribed. The recital of their experiences 
involves an account of frontier manners 
and customs, and of collisions with the 
Indian tribes. The influence of the 
Scotch-Irish settlement upon American 
institutions is traced, particularly in or- 
ganizing and propagating the Presbyter- 
ian Church, in spreading popular educa- 
tion, and in promoting the movement for 
American national independence. In 
conclusion, there is an appreciation of 
the Ulster contribution to American 
nationality. 


Alone in the Sleeping Sickness Coun- 
try. By Felix Oswald. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3.00 postpaid. 

A big book with some seventy pictures, 
describing a wonderful experience in 
Africa where the sleeping sickness in- 
capacitates so many inhabitants and 
often visitors as well. 

Naples and Southern Italy. By Ed- 
ward Hutton. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

An entertaining travel book, well illus- 
trated from photographs. 


On Sunset Highway. By Thomas 
Murphy. Page Company. 

A beautiful book about California and 
the West, recounting an automobile trip 
on the Western coast. This author 
writes delightfully and his pictures are 


| always superb. 


Through Central Africa from Coast to 
Coast. By James Barnes. The Century 
Company. 

The record of a wonderful expedition 
now written up by a man who never 
fails to be interesting. The experiences 
related are unique and many and the 
photographs alone are exceedingly valu- 
able. 


Every man’s Encyclopedia. 
ton & Co. 

Twelve practical volumes in the Every 
man’s Library. A small mine of infor- 
mation, excellently arranged, entirely 
trustworthy and convenient to handle. 
By Ed- 
Princeton Univer- 


E, P. Dut- 


Heredity and Environment. 
win Grant Conklin. 
sity Press. 

The N. W. Haines lectures, prepared 
for the purpose of stimulating scientific 
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ship and an analytic mind. 


Income. 
millan Company. $1.25 postpaid. 






recognize a useful textbook as well as a 
volume of deeply interesting general in- 






to everyone’s heart. 





Individual Delinquent, The. By Wil- 
liam Healy. Little, Brown & Co. $5.00 
postpaid. 





pally children, tracing the cases through 
heredity and environment and showing 
statistics to prove the vital importance 
of using corrective means and of legis- 







the poor. 


Industrial and Commercial Schools of 
the United States and Germany. By 
Frederiek William Roman. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

An account of special schools in this 
country and Germany, making many im- 
portant comparisons. 






























































Some Love Songs of Petrarch. By 
William Dudley Foulke. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


New translations, with annotations and 





























Petrarch’s most charming verses. A small 
volume for the real book-lover. 


Study of Plants, The. An Introduction 
to Botany and Plant Ecology. By T. W. 
Woodhead. Oxford Claredon Press. 

A textbook of excellent value, detailed, 
comprehensive and clear. The work is 
prepared to meet the requirements of 
study of the fundamental principles of 
plant physiology, and it brings with it 
the authority of one whose knowledge is 
broad and accurate. 




































































Bible Mystery and Meaning. By T. 
Troward. McBride, Nash Company. 

The purpose of this book is well set 
forth by the author in the following 
lines: “What Ipropose is that we shall 
re-read the Bible on the supposition that 

Jesus and these other speakers really 
meant what they said. Of course, from 
the standpoint of the traditional inter- 
pretation this is a startling proposition. 

. . I hope that by helping, in however 
small a measure, to elucidate them, it 
will show the reasonableness of great 
truths which those who reject them as 
unreasonable discredit to their own in- 
calculable loss.” 




























































































Character Through Recreation. 
Howard P. Young. American 
School Union. 75c. postpaid. 

A $600 prize book taking up the sub- 
ject of amusements as related to Christ- 
ian life. The author is a Nebraska 
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research. The book shows ripe scholar- | 


By Scott Nearing. The Mac- | 


Professor Nearing writes expertly and 
clearly. Those reading his volume will | 


formation on a subject that comes close | 


A detailed study of delinquents, princi- | 


lation to effect better conditions among | 


a biographical introduction of some of | 


preacher and editor, and is frank and | 
fair and altogether pleasing to those 
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You are Going to Give 


a number of books at Christmas time. Here are the most acceptable of the 
season—the best new fiction, new poetry, biography, adventure books and 
stories for boys and girls. Take this list with you when you buy books. 


H. G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 
“A wonderful and extraordinary book.” —New Republic 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


By the Author of “Marriage,” “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 


“Multitudinous in its idea and its significance . . . it displays the best that is in 
Wells as a thinker, as a critic of man, as a student of social and political crises, and— 
most of all—as a novelist.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A noble. even a consecrated work. . . the -. poetnet of one of the brightest, best- 
balanced, most honest minds of our time.”—N. Y. $1.50 


THE STAR ROVER 


JACK LONDON’S New Novel. 
If you liked “The Sea Wolf” and “The 
Call of the Wild” you will be fascjnated 
by this story of Darrell male life 
and love in San Quentin Jail 
Colored frontispiece. $1.50 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 
CODMAN POTTER 


Seventh Bishop of New York 

By GEORGE HODGES. 

Bishop Potter was the friend of all sorts 
and conditions of men. His story is the 
story of a man who touched life at many 
points, and was part of every important 
recent movement of Democracy. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


WITH THE RUSSIAN 


ARMY TheExperiences of a National 
Guardsman at the Front 
By COLONEL ROBERT R. M’CORMICK. 
The author enjoyed privileges given to no 
other man, and his experiences in trenches 
and his stay with the Royal Family at 
various headquarters make unusual read- 
ing. Illustrated. $2.00 


DEAL WOODS 


LATTA GRISWOLD’S New Book for 
Boys. 
The fourth of Mr. Griswold’s famous 
“Deal” Stories, and one which will cer- 
tainly win the approbation of many boy 
readers, for it is full of vigor and the 
wholesome excitement of school life. 
Tllustrated. $1.25 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
WINDING ROAD 


CORNELIA MEIGS’ New Story 
Children. 
This fanciful story of a wandering beg- 
gar and his penny flute—ia reality a won- 












HEART’S KINDRED 
ZONA GALE’S New Novel. 


Miss Gale’s Westerner and the girl who 
brings out the good in his nature are two 
thoroughly interesting characters—per- 
haps the best this popular author has 


drawn. Illustrated. $1.35 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
NAPOLEON His Life and Its 


By JAMES MORGAN, 
Not an “arm-chair” life of Napoleon, but 
a real, vivid, human account of his career. 
written by one who has followed his 
footsteps from Corsica to St. Helena. 
Unusually Illustrated, $2.50 


THE LIFE OF CLARA 
BARTON The Angel of the Battlefield 


By PERCY H. EPLER. 


The interesting life-story of a truly great 
woman, written by a personal friend and 
supplemented with the most 
facts from her diaries, 
lectures and addresses, 





















































































interesting 
correspondence, 


Illustrated. $2.50 


A MAID OF ’76 


The KNIPES’ New Story for Girls, 


A most entertaining tale of Revolutionary 
times that will make delightful reading for 
many a girl, and perhaps for her brother 
as well, Illustrated. $1.25 


SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ Novel in Verse. 


“An American ‘Comedie Humaine’ brings 
more characters into its pages than any 
American novel. Takes its place 
among the masterpieces which are not 
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derful magical pipe—has an inescapable ade time or a locality.”—Boston Tran- 
charm and beauty that will win the hearts — Cloth, $1.25 
of children. Colored Illustrations. $1.25 Leather, $1.50 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


A FAR COUNTRY = 


= but 
By the Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “Richard Hn ot _ 


“No one can afford to miss reading “A Far Country,” or reading it, can fail to be in- 
terested. The themes Mr. Churchill handles are the big themes confronting all America. 
and through his characters he indicates energies and developments that are nation-wide.” 


—N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $1.50 





a novel to 
a book to 


” 

















Send for The Macmillan Catalogue of Holiday Books—it contains over three hundred titles, 
covering every department of literature. Ask at the bookstore for new books published 
by the Macmillan Company. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ac2coxsrores 


writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Here are a few only from our large list of holiday books of fiction, art, 
literature, biography, science, travel, history, gift books, and an exceptional 
list of children’s books. Let us send you our handsome holiday catalog. 


AN Budget 
of Mews for Lovers of Books 


48 pages, illustrated, with artistic colored cover. 


lower corner. 


Please use coupon in 


Fiction 


EMMA McCHESNEY 
& CO. 


By EDNA FERBER 
Author of ‘Personality Plus,"’ ete. 


Probably the best known woman in 
American fiction is big-hearted Emma 
McChesney, business woman. Sparkling 
with life, bubbling over with vitality, Emma 
is at her best in this new volume. As 
dictator of women's fashions, she keeps the 
business world humming and this time her 
own romance heightens the interest. Jllus- 
trated. $1.00 net. 


SHADOWS of FLAMES 


a 
By AMELIE RIVES 
Author of ** World's-End,"’ etc. 


Clean, yet trembling with passion, the 
dramatic love-life of Sophy Taliaferro, the 
“happiness hunter,"" makes a generous, 
satisfying novel. A living, glowing, develop- 
ing story that leads one on with increasing 
pleasure and leaves one satisfied. Frontis- 
piece in color. $1.35 net. 


A Charming 
Heroine— 


A Manly 
Hero— 

A Stirring 
Plot— 


There is true 
romance in 
this new Owen 
Johnson novel 


MAKING MONEY 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Author of “Stover at Yale,"" “The 
Salamander,”’ etc. 


Young love and zoutntas ambitions are 
the moving forces in Owen Johnson's ex- 


citing novel, pemehly his most Ls 
agg. 


work. Illustrated by J. Montgomery 
Wrapper in gold. $1.35 net. 


Art— Muasic—Rural 
THE BARBIZON PAINTERS 


By_ ARTHUR HOEBER. A handsomely illustrated record of the lives and work of 


Millet, Rousseau, Diaz 


, Dupre, Jacques, Corot, and other equally famous artists of the historic 


“Men of Thirty."’ It is from the painter's point of view that Mr. Hoeber has written of these 
delightfully artistic souls. Cloth, 8vo0. $1.75 net. 


PIANO MASTERY 


By_HARRIETTE BROWER. The Masters of the Piano, including Paderewski, Von 
Bulow, Bauer and 28 others, here tell how they succeeded and explain their methods of playing, 
teaching, memorizing, etc. The author's summary is particularly helpful. Every pianist 
will enjoy and profit by this book. Handsomely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. $1.50 net. 


The AMERICAN COUNTRY GIRL 


By MARTHA FOOTE CROW. “Informative and stimulating From the dress budget 


to the furnishing of a home, 


from pageant-making to one’s duty to the country, from kitchen 
equipment to sensible reading, the activities, opportunities and % 


ibilities of the country 


girl's life are discussed. The author writes with both knowledge and wisdom.'’—Outlook. Cloth, 


8vo. $1.50 net. 


Gift Book 


WHEN HANNAH VAR 
8 YAR OLD 


By KATHERINE P. GIRLING 


How a woman was brave enough to die 
for her little ones, and how eight-year-old 
Hannah cared for the smaller children, is 
told in this exquisitely written little story, 
of which Miss Edna Ferber says: ‘“‘Why, 
Tolstoy never did anything to surpass that 
grand pagan or simple grandeur, 
whichever you like." Cloth or boards, 16mo. 
50 cents net. 


Poetry 


The 
LORD of MISRULE 
and Other Poems 


By ALFRED NOYES 


B.N.Mo. 
11-15 


F.A. 
Stokes 
Company 
449 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


The new volume contains 
everything Mr. N 

written (except ‘ 

Press’’ and “A 

Christmas _Eve"’ 
COLLECTED POEMS in 

1913. Illustrated in color 

by Spencer B. Nichols, 

Cloth 8vo, $1.60 net. 


send (with- 


Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—New York 








who are willing to have these matters 
freely discussed. 


Faith for the College Man. By Mar- 
tyn Summerbell. Christian Publishing 
Company. $1.00 postpaid. 

A collection of inspiring sermons for 
the young college man, written by a man 


| true to his faith and very earnest to 


show the way to the groping searcher 
after truth. 


King Among Men, A. By Mary Stew- 
art. J. H. Revell Company. 50c. post- 
paid. 

The call of Christ to the youth of the 
land to come and help to build up the 
kingdom, is here sounded clear and 
strong. It is a book of immense inspira- 
tional value and should be in the hands 
of every parent. 


Laughter and Life. By Robert Whit- 
aker. American Sunday School Union. 
65c. postpaid. 

A $400 prize book on amusements in 
the life of the Christian. This author 
is full of good humor and infectious en- 
tertainment. 


Art of Landscape Architecture, The. 
By Samuel Parsons. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 postpaid. 

In these days of pleasant gardens and 
garden and lawn ornamentation, the 
science of architecture for the purposes 
of beautifying the landscape has become 
more and more popular. The present 
volume is a comprehensive study of the 
subject and is especially valuable for its 
pictures, many of which are in them- 
selves beautiful. 


Holbein. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

A large art book containing splendid 
illustrative matter in the form of repro- 
ductions from this artist’s paintings. 


Sketches of Great Painters. By Ed- 
win Watts Chubb. Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. $2.00 postpaid. 

The stories of the lives of Rosa Bon- 
heur, Anthony Van Dyck, Raphael, Mil- 
let, Lernardo, Da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Corot, Reynolds, Michelangelo, 
Murillo and Velasquez. The accounts 
are written in a popular way for the 
general reader. 


In The Pastures of the Green. By 
Henry M. Hopewell. Howard D. Berrett, 
Chicago. $1.25. 

This small collection of Mr. Hopewell’s 
choicest poems is indeed a gem, in both 
text and its artistic, limp leather binding. 
As its title would indicate the choice o. 
all topics has been inspired by pastoral 
scenes, showing his love and close fel- 
lowship with Nature in all her moods. 

“Friends” and “Work” are also note- 
worthy, showing the author’s apprecia- 
tion of staunch comrades and the neces- 
sity of one’s labors to succeed in life and 
not be satisfied with being a mere none- 
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nity while waiting to reap fruits that 
have never been sown. 

It is to be hoped that the charming 
heartsome verses will reach many homes. 


Poems. By Clinton Scollard. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

Those who love the work of what are 
meanly termed the “minor poets” in our 
country give no second place to Clinton 
Scollard. Here is a group of his poems, 
some fresh, some dating back many 
years, consequently uneven in signifi- 
cance and workmanship; but all sing 
with his characteristic lyric grace, his 
occasional poignant depth of feeling, and 
always his sure sense of the hidden 
meaning of common experience. 


Power of Purim and Other Plays, The. 

By Irma Kraft. Jewish Publication 
Society. 

Five one-act plays, purporting, accord- 
ing to the title page, to be “designed for 
Jewish religious schools,” present a va- 
riety of appropriate themes, and cover all 
the holidays and special occasions for 
which a play might be in demand. They 
are hardly to be judged as “literature,” 
and must be commended on the ground 
of their fulfilment of the purpose which 
motivated their creation. 


Alice and the Stork. By Henry T. 
Schnittkind. Richard D. Badger. 50c. 

Fairy tales have brightened childhood’s 
hours for centuries past but formerly 
these wonderful stories were told of 
giants, fairies, princes and their ladies. 
Not so this fairy story, as all the glamour 
is removed and bare, often cruel facts are 
told with stern reality. The book pic- 
tures Alice, a born aristocrat, brought 
from the stork country but denied “Love- 
of-the-heart” until she suffered and 
earned a loving heart by self-sacrifice 
and affliction. Her life was one of lux- 
ury, self-indulgence and disdain for the 
poor, until her heart was touched and 
she realized that her great wealth- had 
accumulated by pauperizing labor and 
kindred hardships of the poor. 

The rather gruesome circumstances of 
her awakening give a glimpse of condi- 
tions among workingmen’s families and 
savour strongly of Socialism. 

Book of Baby Dogs, The. By E. J. 
Detmold. George H. Doran Company. 

The newest Detmold animal book, con- 
taining charming color plates that show 
many kinds of dogs. 

Boy Scouts of the Wildcat Patrol. 
Walter P. Eaton. His Big Brother. 
Lewis and Mary Theiss. 

Young Heroes of the American Navy. 
By Thomas D. Parker. 
Beth’s Old Home. 

Taggart. 

Camp Fire Girls of Brightwood, The. 
By Amy E. Blanchard. 

Young Wheat Scout, The. 
C. Weir. 


By 
By 


By Marion Ames 


By Hugh 
W. A. Wilde Company. 
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Notable New Publications 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN HAY 


By William Roscoe Thayer. This authorized life of one of our greatest diplomats 
and men of letters is probably the most important American biography of the decade. The 
first volume is largely devoted to his life as private secretary and chief confidant of Lincoln, 
and gives a fresh and remarkably interesting picture of the great President and of the Civil 
War. The second volume deals principally with Hay’s diplomatic career and throws a 
flood of new light on our foreign relations and on the character and conduct of his famous 
contemporaries, from Lincoln to Roosevelt. Fully illustrated. $5.00 net. 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA 


By John Muir. Descriptions glowing with color, thrilling stories of adventures on 


mountains, glaciers and the sea, and sympathetic accounts of the life of the Indians make 
this account of the wonders of our Northern possessions one of the most interesting of 
recent travel books, while as the crowning volume of Muir’s works it will take and hold a 


permanent place in American literature. J//ustrated. $2.50 nel. Ready in Nov. 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 


By Mary Johnston, Author of ‘‘ To Have and to Hold,’’ etc. An absorbing 
romance of love and adventure, set in the richly colored background of Southern France at 
the period of the Crusades. The book is full of thrilling episodes and hard fought 
encounters, but their outcome is entirely satisfactory, and every reader will rejoice in the 
happy and romantic ending. JI/lustrated by Arthur Keller. $1.40 net. 


DAVID PENSTEPHEN 


By Richard Pryce, Author of “‘ Christopher,” etc. David is the most lovable 
of all this author’s creations, a boy who grew to manhood under conditions that might 
have warped a soul less noble. $17.35 met. Ready in Nov. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 








The Book News Monthly 


Art Calendar 
Jor 1915 


As has been the custom for some years, 
we will publish a Book News Monthly 
Art Calendar, containing a beautiful re- 
production of one of Kay Nielson’s exqui- 
site paintings in four colors. This calen- 
dar will be sent without charge to any 
subscriber to THE Book News MONTHLY 
who sends ONE DOLLAR with an order 
to renew his or her subscription. 
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BAT LAST A NEW FARNOL NOVEL 


BELTANE 
THE SMITH 


(Ready Nov. 15) 












By Jeffery Farnol 
A Romance of the Greenwood—by all 


means the greatest achievement of the 
author of “The Broad Highway’’—a tre- 
mendous love story fullof humor, adventure 
and philosophy. 


Illustrated. 550 pages. $1.50 ner 


THE STIRRUP LATCH 
By Sidney McCall 


A Southern story of love and duty, temptation and defeat, sacrifice and 





triumph, by the author of *° TRUTH DEXTER.” $1.35 met. 
THE LITTLE RED DOE TAD AND HIS FATHER 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins By F. Lauriston Bullard 





A sympathetic story of a creature 
of the wilds. Jilustrated. $1.00 


net. 


A study of the home life of the 
great liberator, Lincoln. $1.00 met in 
leather; 50 cents in cloth. 


JEAN OF THE LAZY A 
By B. M. Bower 


When her father is convicted of murder Jean vows to prove his innocence. 
Interwoven with the adventures of Jean is a dramatic tale of the movies. 
Realism with a punch. $1.30 net. 


REMODELED FARMHOUSES 
By Mary H. Northend 
Shows the changes that converted 
twenty farmhouses into charming 


homes. Superbly illustrated. 8vo. 
$5.00 met. 


WALKS ABOUT WASHINGTON 
By Francis Leupp 
Breathes the very spirit and atmos- 
phere of the Capital city. Over 25 
illustrations by Hornby. 8vo0. $3.00 


net. 









OLD CONCORD 


By ALLEN FRENCH 


Effectively depicts the town’s liter- 
ary and historic associations. With 
29 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 


FUTURE OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By Roger W. Babson 


A most readable story of the coun- 
try to-day. 112m. $2.00 net. 


LITTLE WOMEN 


Jessie Willcox Smith Edition 
By Louisa M. Alcott 


A handsome new edition of this famous story with eight colored illustra- 
tions by Miss Smith. 8ve. $2.50 net. 






















At all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Volumes in the Boys’ and Girls’ Dol- 
lar Bookshelf. New stories of real value 
for young readers. Most of them have 


| educational as well as inspirational qual- 
| ity. 


| By Francis Rolt Wheeler. 


| boys. 





| children of from five to seven. 


Boy with the U. S. Life Savers, The. 
Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company. $1.50 postpaid. 

Mr. Rolt Wheeler’s annual book for 
Good material for entertainment, 
contributing to the making of four- 


square young Americans. 


Bunny Rabbit’s Diary. By Mary Fran- 
ces Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 50c. 
postpaid. 

Charming little tales in big type for 
Just the 
sort of toy book youngsters love. 

Chatterbox, 1915. Dana Estes & Co. 

The new Chatterbox for this year, as 


| entertaining as ever. 


| in the nursery. 


Children’s Farm, The. 
don. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A Christmas book that will find favor 
Its large pictures in 
color are matched by its interesting read- 


By L. L. Wee- 


| ing matter and the child will be enter- 





| tained by both. 


Deal Woods. By Lotta Griswold. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

A delightful story in the Deering of 
Deal series, following the adventures of 
this attractive hero into camp and on 
the trail in a way that will engross the 
boys. 

Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates. 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00 postpaid. 

A handsome illustrated edition of this 


| popular juvenile now pictured for the 


first time in full colors. George Wharton 
Edwards is the artist and his drawings 


| are wonderfully entertaining. 


Heart of the Blue Ridge, The. 
Waldron Baily. W. J. Watt. 

A pleasing tale of life among the 
mountain whites, showing how feuds 
embitter and develop, and containing a 
charming love story. 


Heart’s Kindred. By Zona Gale. The 
MacMillan Company. $1.35 postpaid. 

A story of the great free West and a 
child-man who fought a fight and loved 
with a big and humble love. The Inger 
is a new character in fiction but one 
that will make a very real impression. 

Heidi. By Johanna Spyri. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

One of the series, “Stories All Chil- 
dren Love,” in this case a classic juvenile 
not so well known, but sure to be enjoyed 


By 


| by the little ones and cherished as being 


of permanent value. 


Helen and the Fifth Cousins. By 
Beth Bradford Gilchrist. Penn Publish- 


| ing Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


A young girl’s book full of charming 
situations all told about in a happily 
natural and effective way. 
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In Camp on Bass Island. By Paul G. 


Tomlinson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


$1.25 postpaid. 

A boys’ book of excellent points; one 
of the kind every boy will enjoy whole- 
heartedly. 

In the Great Wild North. By D. Lange. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.00 
postpaid. 


A boys’ story of adventures with In- | 


dians laid around a Hudson Bay trad- 
ing post. Full of the kind of thrills a 
boy enjoys. 

Jack and Jill. By Cecil Aldin. George 
H. Doran Company. 

The new Cecil Aldin book, the story 
of a dog and a cat both of which are 
delightfully drawn in a series of colored 
pictures. 

Jimmy’s Gentility. By Henry Fran- 
cis Dryden. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35. 

An overwhelming number of charac- 
ters and a detailed account of incidents 
in the lives of each one fill the pages ot 
this story of a Titian-haired man’s search 
for his genealogy to clear an evil illusion 
to his gentility. At a breathless pace 


we follow Jimmy across the States from | 
California to New York, into the war- | 
stricken European countries while he in- | 


dulges in golf and polo, participates in 
a theatrical performance with a magi- 
cian, rescues a timid maiden from an 
auto accident and later from flames, won- 
dering all the while where his unique, 
innumerable experiences will lead and 
their culmination. Jimmy and his mys- 
terious double, Dick Dugdale, in their con- 
stant masquerade in one another’s stead 
cause many humorous situations which 
however, result in a happy denouement. 


Kisington Town. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
postpaid. 

Miss Brown here tells numerous quaint 
stories of olden times, all of which are 
supposed to have been read by a small 
boy, Harold, to a crusty old king who 
wanted to capture the city in which 
Harold lived. Boys and girls of from 
ten to fourteen will revel in these tales. 


Legends of King Arthur and His 
Knights. By Janet Macdonald Clark. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This handsome book is reissued as one | 


of the choice classics for children. Every 
boy should be familiar with these stories. 


and this book is both excellent in text and | 


beautiful in form. 

Little Maid of Narragansett Bay, A. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 80c. postpaid. 

A delightful story for small girls. Full 
of life and color and suggestions for 
entertainment and play. 


Magic Window, The. By Zelia M. Wal- 
ters. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
ADD THESE TO YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


The Latest Surprise from the King of Surprisers 


POLICE!!! 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “‘Iole”’ 
“The King in Yellow,"’ etc. 


Mr. Chambers’ new hero starts out to be a real 
scientist. He tries hard enough to be a genuine, 
dyed-in-the-wool, scientific, researching, hobby- 
hunting hero, and to live up to his reputation as 
Chief of the Anthropological Field Survey Depart- 
ment of the Bronx. But every little while the fact 
that there’s a heap of the “Old Adam” 

in his make-up creeps out, and when a 

pretty girl gets anywhere in his line of 

vision the Bronx Museum loses a point. 

POLICE!!! is an account of the Pro- 

fessor’s scientific and “other” adven- 

tures into the four corners of the 

globe. Incidentally Mr. Chambers 

satirizes about everything in modern 
society—from suffragists and secretaries of state to futurists and the artistic tempera- 


ment. A veritable cyclone of fun by the master fun-maker 1 lavishly str y 
Henry Hutt, in color and line. ee 


Profusely illustrated. $1.30 net. 


The Yellow Dove 


By GEORGE GIBBS, Author of ‘The Bolted Door,” ‘The Forbidden Way,’ etc. 


A romance of the Secret Service in war time, full of thrilling adventures and 


mystery. For rapid-fire action and ingenious situations this story cc y 
ee. eee 8 story far exceeds anything 


Illustrated by the author. $1.25 net. 


The Foolish Virgin 


By THOMAS DIXON, Author of ‘‘The Clansman," (The Birth of a Nation,) etc. 


The story of the whirlwind romance of a beautiful girl who marries and discovers 
on her honeymoon that her husband is a criminal. It is absolutely true to life—it reads 
more like fact than fiction and pictures a situation that might be the experience of 
hundreds of young girls in any large city in the country. Mr. Dixon has never 
written a stronger novel nor sounded a clearer note of warning in this startling 
romance of the metropolis. 


Illustrations by Walter Tittle. $1.35 net. 


Open Market 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, Author of ‘‘The 

Inheritance,” *‘The Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon,"’ etc. 

The story of a plucky girl who, when she discovers that her 
only assets are good looks, an attractive personality and $500, 


gathers her treasures together, stakes them all in one big throw 
and plays the game of life to win. This is not a problem novel, 


and all through the 366 days of that exciting period experiences 


but a delightfully refreshing, original story with a big theme. 
came thick and fast, and the author with his remarkable power 
of description gives us an intimate picture of this young man’s 


yy , : . 
ry Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
year in one of the cleverest stories he has written. 


Eg A Young Man’s Year 
Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ etc. 
The Official Ch 
By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN, Author of “‘C.O.D.”’ 
The mysterious disappearance of a codicil to a will, the 
equally strange and peculiar circumstances surrounding the 
theft of valuable family jewels, and the powerful influence of 
auto-suggestion enter into this story. As usual, the author has 
created a situation that will keep you guessing right up to the 
last page of the very last chapter of the book. A mystery 
romance that you are sure to recommend. 


The never-to-be-forgotten thrill that accompanies the 
awakening to the fact that you have only just begun to live 
Illustrated by Edward te ey Frontispiece in color. 
$1.30 net. 


came early in Arthur Leslie’s career. It began in a leap year, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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How Do You—or Did You— 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


~ 


Write YOUR Love Letters? 


Eleanor, a wealthy and busy young lady, induced by her secretary to com- 
pose, write, sign and mail love letters to the man to whom she was engaged. 
The secretary wrote good letters, argued Eleanor. And the secretary did; with 


surprising results. 
tion. 


Well worth reading is the novel which opens with this situa- 
It is “The Wooing of Rosamond Fayre,” by Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver 


Onions), whose first novel, “His Official Fiancee,” published last Spring, is now 


in the 10th edition. 


The Heart of 
Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “The Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura,” etc. 


Quaint and lovable Miss Philura, 
the timid and _ self-deprecatory until 
love transfigured her, was not com- 
pletely happy after her marriage with 
the Rev. Silas Pettibone. She wanted 
something with all the intensity of 40 
years of longing. And when another 
woman brought a baby to her arms— 
well, if you want to read about real, 
sheer, downright happiness read this 


$1.35 net. 


His Official 
Fiancee 


By BERTA RUCK 
(Mrs. Oliver Onions) 


Now in the 10th edition. 


Picture the amazement of a pretty 
little hard-working typist in a big Lon- 
don office who is summoned to the 
head of the firm to be offered in the 
most matter-of-fact, business like way 
a position to which there is usually 
attached a great deal of romance, of 
heart interest, and other unbusiness- 
like qualities. In other werds, she is 
offered, but only temporarily, a_posi- 


story. With frontispiece, $1.30 net. tion as his fiancee. $1.25 net. 


The Story Behind the Verdict 


By FRANK DANBY 
Author of “‘ The Heart of a Child” 


The gentleman criminal, whether he be Raffles or some other, is not unknown 
in fiction and in fact. But the gentleman detective is a much rarer specimen. 
In fact, the hero of this book, Keightly Wilbur, is an unique personage in detec- 
tive fiction. Young, well educated, wealthy, a dabbler in poetry, plays and stories, 
a dilettante in art, and a sophisticated young man about town, he speedily devel- 
ops into an amateur detective of very unusual skill and success. $1.35 net. 


The Rival Sultanas 


Nell Gwyn, Louise de Keroualle and Hortense Mancini 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


Deals with the Court of Charles II, and in particular with Nell Gwyn and 
other favorites of the Merry Monarch. The personalities and characteristics of 
women who played their part largely in the social and political life of their time, 
their rivalries, intrigues, successes and failures, are described in pages which 
while historically accurate are alive with vivid human interest. 


Illustrated $3.50 net. 


Court Life from Within 


H. R. H. The Infanta Eulalia of Spain 


“Unquestionably,” says a well-known critic, “it is the most remarkable authen- 
tic narrative that has ever been written by a royal personage. 
Illustrated, $2.50 net. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


D2Q,P2: MEAD AND COMPAN 
443 FIFTH AVENUE : : : NEW YORK 





Children love to go back to the land 
of magic and mystery. Here is a story 
that takes them to that golden time and 
age. Gregory was the neglected child 
lord of a great estate. The story tells 
how strange adventures came to him, how 
he met and conquered his difficulties, how 
he gained at last his fairy gift. 

There is nothing to be explained away 
or unlearned after the child has read this 
book, for it is upon a sound ethical foun- 
dation. No moral is dragged in, but 
courage, kindness and honor live in the 
character, and meet the child readers in 
attractive guise. An old proverb tells 
us that childhood and white paper take 
any impression. How desirable it is, 
then, to have the child’s book friends 
such as will have a good influence. 

The story is primarily for girls and 
boys of about twelve and under, though 
older ones will read it with interest. 

My Favorite Pets Book. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

Big color pictures on boards. A book 
that the small child can play with and 
not tear. 


Off for the Holidays! 
one. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Amusing color pictures, with jingles 
that attract and short stories that tell 
of holiday pleasures. 


Big Brother Play Book, The. 
Laura E. Richards. Little, 
Co. 50c. postpaid. 

Favorite fables for play-acting; de- 
lightfully entertaining. 


Pioneer Boys of the Yellowstone, The. 
The Page Company. 

One of the “Pioneer” books for boys, 
pleasing tales of adventure with a more 
or less historic background. 


Places Young Americans Ought to 
Know. By Everett T. Tomlinson. D. 
Appleton. 

This book is a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the most important places to be 
visited in America. It takes us to Ply- 
mouth Rock, the birth of the New Eng- 
land Colonies, our Capital in Washing- 
ton and the home of the first President 
in Mount Vernon. We hear of St. 
Augustine, the first city in America, 
founded by the Spaniards. Then there 
are Concord and Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. We are taken east and south and 
north and west. It is a volume that 
every boy and girl should read since so 
few of us are able to see all of the im- 
portant places in our Union. 


Portraits at the Zoo. By Ellen Velvin. 
Photographs by Henry Irving. George H. 
Doran Company. 

Very excellent photogravure reproduc- 
tions of animals at the Zoo made from 
photographs. Of interest to grown folks 
as well as to children. 


Sandsy’s Pal. By Gardner Hunting. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 postpaid. 


By Sherla Bra- 


By 
Brown & 
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An excellent boys’ story, live and in- 
teresting, with the right boy spirit. A 
dog figures in it who is a lovable char- 
acter. The two boys are one rich and 
the other poor, which creates a unique 
situation. 

Santa Claus in Toyland. By Chester 
H. Lawrence. Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. 

A very entertaining fairy story for 
which the author makes his own pictures, 
in both color and line. Santa himself is 
the hero and the odd people in the land 
of toys make merry the pages. 

Secret Play, The. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. D. Appleton & Co. 


Nearly all boys know Mr. Barbour’s 
power to write good thrilling stories of 
school life in which football generally 
finds an important place. This time the 
tale deals with Clearfield High and the 
hero, Dick Levering, instead of being a 
big sturdy lad is a cripple, who has never 
been able to enter into the games. How- 
ever, Dick possesses an unusually strong 
mind, which is in no way handicapped 
by his deformed body and he is able to 
coach the boys as they had never been 
coached before. When the game comes 
off there is victory for Clearfield and 
many a cheer for the coach, Dick Lev- 
ering. 

The Rises Release 

By K. Keith 
EN were often equally impossible. 
M But life didn’t bear so hardly 
on aman. He looked across his 
big table at Teresa, who was glancing 
round the room. 

“By the way, I never sent you that 
letter you wanted,” she said suddenly. 
“I will forward it directly I get back. 
You have written two or three times for 
it, I am afraid.” 

“T have,” he returned with a touch of 
grimness. He wondered whether this 
pretty lady thought he wrote letters for 
love. 

“Of course, I’ll send it,” she said quick- 
ly. “But there is nothing in it that mat- 
ters. Only Jack said he’d rather you 
saw it. It was written almost a year 
ago—I don’t understand why——” Her 
voice trailed off. 

How guilty she looked, and yet how 
transparently innocent she was. He 
could guess very well what he had to 
fight—and fight in vain. 

But he resolved to try. He didn’t ex- 
pect to do anything by the aid of rea- 
son, but sentiment was often a potent 
factor before a man had had time to be 
forgotten. And Teresa was looking very 
bright and shiny about the eyes and very 
tremulous about the mouth. He began 
to feel quite sorry for her. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Graham—” 
sentiment took wings unto itself and 
flew away, never to return. He knew 
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“The Standard Bible for the English Speaking World”’ 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


Authorized and Edited by the American Revision Committee 


Every Bible in use today is a translation and revision from 
the ancient manuscripts and because the American Standard is 
the latest and most accurate it is used and recommended by all 
the great Biblical scholars, leading Colleges, Universities, Theo- 
logical Seminaries and is the basis of all notes in Sunday School 
periodicals. 


The American Standard is “the latest and best translation 
of the Scriptures.” It makes clear obscure and difficult passages. 
Read and compare these two examples selected from hundreds: 


King James Bible 1 Cor. 15. 38 American Standard Bible 
33 Be not deceived; evil com- 33 Be not deceived; evil com- 


munications corrupt good panionships corrupt good 
manners. morals. 


Matt. 6. 34 


34 Take therefore no thought | 
for the morrow; for the mor- | 
row shall take thought for 
the things of itself. 


34 Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow; for the mor- 
row will be anxious for itself. 


Remember it is the same old Bible, but makes clear the words that have 
changed their meaning in the last three hundred years, and corrects the mis- 
takes in translating from the ancient manuscripts. 


“The best translation of the Scriptures in Christendom” 
The American Standard Bible is made in over 200 styles at prices from 


35 cents up and can be obtained of all Booksellers. 


Send at once for interesting 


and instructive booklet, The Wonderful Story of How the Bible Came Down 
Through the Ages. 


India Paper Standard Authors 


“The Prettiest Little Book Ever Published *’ 


The best fiction in the English language, in the most convenient pocket 
form—each volume pocket size (4% x 6% inches and only one-half an inch 
thick—no thicker than a monthly magazine. 


NELSON’S 
New Century Style 


Complete in One 
Volume 


Fits the Pocket 


DICKENS 
TROLLOPE 
THACKERAY 
STEVENSON 
SHAKESPEARE 
KINGSLEY 
LYTTON 
BRONTE 


New Century Library Style 


POE 
HUGO 
AUSTEN 
DUMAS 
SCOTT 
ELIOT 
LEVER 


| BURNS 


The binding is soft, smooth, limp leather, with gilt tops, and these books 
are sold in single volumes or sets at $1.25 per volume. 


Editions de Luxe 


Full genuine morocco de luxe binding of Nelson’s India Paper Standard 


Authors. 


Flexible covers, with red under gold edges, marbled end papers, 


specially prepared illustrations and artistic side and back stamping in gold. 


Sold in single volumes or complete sets. 


1. Framley Parsonage 
2. Dr. Thorne and The Warden 


Price $1.50 net, per volume. 
RECENTLY ADDED 
The Barchester Novels 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


3. The Small House at Allington 
4. The Last Chronicle of Barset 


For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


oS ae se ee ae Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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A Great Success 


The Lovable Meddler 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 
SIXTH PRINTING—40,000 COPIES SOLD 


A love story—a good one—rich in brisk sentiment and 
delightful romance. Through the unexpected twists and 
turns of the plot, maneuvering many of them himself, 
goes the figure of the Doctor, the “ Meddler,” a delectable 
old sentimentalist with a deeply inborn sense of humor 
and a penchant for intrigue. 

His subtle schemes for mating Larry with winsome 
Leddy Rose meet with such tantalizing obstacles and bring 
such an entanglement of hearts and plot, involving the rest 
of the Weston girls and Larry’s quite irresistible chums, 
and exasperating Father Weston himself, that for sheer 
fascination you'll find The Lovable Meddler hard to match. 


The LOVABLE MEDDLER will be much 
appreciated by the friend to whom you give it. 


Price, $1.35 net 


Publishers REILLY & BRITTON Chicago 
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Over 1,000,000 Oxford Bibles sold every year 
Text Editions—The text only ~37c. 
Reference Editions—With references down the center of each page . from »7Oc. 
Concordance Editions—With references and subject-index, concordance 

and dictionary of Scripture proper names 
S. S. Teacher’s Editions—With the famous Oxford Teacher's helps . from $19.90 
Red Letter Bibles—With the Words of Jesus Christ in red fro 
S. S. Scholar’s Bibles—With illustrations, also with helps 

Printed on Oxford Fine White and the Famous Oxford India Papers 
Send for catalogue fully describing them 


You Can Master the Bible and its Wonderful Truths if You Will Study 


The Scofield Reference Bible 


Edited by Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D 


It has helps at the hard places on the page wh: eeded, chain ref . th ecies are harmonized, 
books of the Bible analyzed pe) wnt, are endow adler Senanes aveny Hike pros mr oe <4 


Published in 13 Styles from $1.50 to $11.00 
Descriptive Circular upon Request 


Read this Bible on the Train or in Your Spare Time Anywhere 
OXFORD PARAGRAPH BIBLE 


Pocket Size—Eight Volumes 
Beautifully printed in large clear type in one column and with the text divided into paragraphs instead of verses. 
Large Clear Type 
Green Cloth Binding, gilt top, per set, net 


Also printed on the famous Oxford India Paper 
Red Venetian Morocco, gilt top, red silk book-mark, per set, net, . . . . 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
29 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 
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that prelude to romance, “To tell you 
the truth——_” 

“Yes?” Unconsciously his voice had 
taken on a harsher note. 

“It’s just a letter begging me not to 


| gamble if—if—things are in a mess when 
| he dies. He wants me to give you a 


free hand to arrange matters. You see,” 
went on Teresa ingenuously, “he didn’t 
like saying anything to you. He always 
hoped something would turn up. But 
as you say things are as bad as they 
can be, I should like you to see the let- 
ter. I can’t bear not doing what Jack 
wanted. I suppose you are very angry 
with me. Only a woman would keep on 


| forgetting to send a letter.” ; 


“I should decidedly prefer seeing the 
letter,” said Graham in his best pontifical, 
ponderous, polysyllabic manner. “If you 


| have no objection. As for ‘only a woman’ 


—I may tell you that for the last three 
months I have been trying to get a letter 
out of a man. An artist, so I make al- 
lowances; but it is really very trying. 
I have written eight letters asking for 
it. The last brought an answer. It is 
enough to make any Christian blaspheme. 
Listen.” He picked up a sheet of paper 
beside him and began to read: 


“Dear Graham,—yYou appear to have 
been writing a good deal to me lately. 
Do you want anything? If so, send me a 
line.—Yours, etc.” 


“I suppose he doesn’t read letters,” 
said Teresa absently. “I never do. Peo- 
ple ought to telephone or wire if they 
want to be attended to. I think that is 
all. I suppose the creditors can’t take 
everything?” 

“There won’t be much to take, I am 
afraid,” returned Graham dryly. “But, 
after all, things might be worse. I un- 
derstand that your son is en the up- 
grade.” 

“He got married the other day,” re- 
plied Teresa. “And to such a lovely girl 
—and so sensible, too. She has turned 
his writing to some purpose. He is mak- 
ing money. 

“That is good news,” said Graham. He 
smiled down -at Teresa. What a fool 
Cholmondeley had been—and his father 
before him. And now this pretty charm- 


| ing lady would very soon disperse. what 
| money was left. Bridge, chemin-de-fer, 


trente et quarante. He had heard whis- 
pers of baccarat and a raided house in 


| West Kensington. Teresa’s name had 


been kept out of the papers with diffi- 


“If your son is able to maintain him- 


| self, what do you say to sinking your 


little capital in an annuity?” he asked 


| brusquely. 


“Oh! my dear Mr. Graham,” broke out 


Teresa, with a little scream. “How 
| could you propose such a thing? I am 


not a faithful housekeeper to be recom. 
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pensed for long years of service, or an 
aged woman who wants to protect her- 
self from the ravening maws of expect- 
ant relatives. Besides, I must think of 
poor Francis. Of course, I must leave 
him my principal.” 

“If there is any to leave. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley. You want a taxi. 
Good-bye.” 

“God grant she doesn’t get into the 
hands of the money-lenders,” he muttered 
to himself as he turned into his room. 
“I am not sure that poor Cholmondeley 
has not got the best of it, after all. For- 
tunately the son seems to have some grit. 
A Cholmondeley making money must 
present as amazing a spectacle as a 
subaltern paying his bills.” 






































BOOK V 
“T played for Fame, and won, the record 
saith, 
More fame and more; I laughed against 
my breath, 
And shook the box again. The dice threw 
Death.” 






Dolf Wyllarde. 


CHAPTER I 

But Francis was making money, and 

making it with increasing ease. 
Literally, he wrote all day. Some- 
times he was fairly satisfied; sometimes 
he hardly dared read what he had writ- 
ten; but he always covered the paper. 
He had figured out that if he wrote ap- 
proximately eight hours a day he could 
write two novels a year—perhaps three. 
. Rose-Marie, who possessed a fine busi- 
i) ‘ ness brain encased in her exquisite little 
head, had thought it all out. She had 
wished to learn typewriting, but here 
Francis had offered an obdurate front. 
He had sold his birthright; he intended 

to enjoy his mess of pottage. 

And Rose-Marie represented an ex- 
quisite mess of pottage. When he could 
spare an hour to enjoy it he delighted 
in her companionship; she was so agile- 
witted; so sweet-tempered. She radiated 
vitality, ambition, enthusiasm. Her plas- 

ticity was amazing. So was her ver- 
| satility and her adaptability. Francis 

never saw her open a book, or do more 
than glance at a paper, but he heard 
her discussing the Ulster question with 
| intelligence and audacity. She had man- 

aged to hear Schonberg, and was not at 
all “panicky” when she discussed the 
Futurist element in music. Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Heppelwhite, were apparently 


























household words to her when she came 
across furniture enthusiasts. She had a 
good deal to say about Goya, and enter- 
tained strong views regarding the Im- 
pressionists. Her French blood enabled 
her to look well dressed on very little 
money, and no one could deny her charm- 
ing personality. If she had a fault—no, 
not a fault—fault is too harsh a word— 
if there was a flaw in this exquisite crea- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Books for the Discriminating Buyer 





THE COLLECTED POEMS or RUPERT BROOKE 


With a Critical Introduction by George Hdward Woodberry and a 
argaret Lavington. Photogravure 
eR ews evesschotaa us enks cee dws sh $1.25 net 

A glamor greater than poetry’s surrounds this yous Tae Poet 
his life for his country in the Aegean. sonnets he 

wrote on the war are among the most beautiful of the contents of this 
volume. There are also reminiscences in sensuous verse of his travels 
in the South Seas, poems of the lovely things; and lines full of the 


By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by WALTER SHAW 
SPARROW. With 35 Plates in color and 36 Illustrations in 
black and white. Crown 4to. Cloth..........+++ , «$6.00 net 

Paintings and etchings of bridges have held an important position 
in Mr. Brangwyn’s art for some years, and devotees of this noted 


By MARY AVERILL, author of “Japanese Flower Arrangement.” 
Boards, cloth back....$1.50 net 

To those who have read her exquisite “Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ment,” Miss Mary Averill needs no introduction. It was owing to the 
keen interest aroused by her first book, and the thirst of her readers 
and students for further knowledge on the subject, that Miss Averill 
returned to Japan in search of new material for her second book. 


MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency and Meaning 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, author of “What Niet- 
Four color Plates and 24 Illustrations. 
“ae = Seer prayer yee $2.50 net 
“Modern Painting” gives—for the first time in any language—a 
clear, compact review of all the important activities of modern art 
which began with Delacroix and ended only with the war. 


GOOD TASTE IN HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY BLACKMAN SELL and MAUD ANN SELL. With 
numerous line drawings and a colored frontispiece. Large 
GDN i 5.ccndccve cen tesdoedeseseaedusnese® $1.25 net 

A book on interior decoration, written for the lay reader. In an 
intimate, easy style, free from technical terms, it brings out clearly 
the simple, decorative principles that make the home comfortable. 


RUPERT 
BROOKE 
Biographical Note by 
Frontispiece. 
who gave 
scent of English fields and lanes. 
FRANK. | A BOOK OF BRIDGES 
artist will find this book a unique Brangwyn Gallery. 
MARY THE FLOWER ART OF JAPAN 
Profusely Illustrated. Ato. 
“The Flower Art of Japan. 
WILLARD 
H. WRIGHT 
zsche Taught,” etc. 
HENRY 
B. SELL 
12mo. 
cheerful and beautiful. 
NOR 
ELINOR | SHOE AND STOCKING STORIES 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT, author of “Bellamy,” etc. With 12 
full-page Illustrations in color, decorative chapter headings, 
etc., by Harold Sichel. 8vo. Cloth.......... akan oe $1.25 net 

These exquisite fairy stories derive their name from the fact that 
they were told to a small boy of five while he put on his shoes and 








THE “GENIUS” 


By THEODORE DREISER, author of 
“Sister Carrie,” “Jennie Gerhardt,” 
“The Titan,” etc. $1.50 net 


Mr. Dreiser proves himself once more 
a master realist in this story of the Soul's 
struggle seen through the eyes of genius. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE | 
LARGER LUNACY 










By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author 
of ‘Nonsense Novels,” “Literary 
Lapses,” etc. $1.25 net 






A new | udget of fun by a great and con- 
tagious American humorist. 


THE GLORIOUS RASCAL 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
author of “If I Were King,” “Fool 
of April,” ete. 1.35 net 


A new “If I Were King’ romance—a 
story of Francois Villon’s golden youth. 


THE ROSE OF YOUTH 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT, author of 
“Bellamy,” “Simpson,” etc. 
$1.35 net 


A brilliant novel of ambition and its re- 
ward. 


Publishers 
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stockings every day. 
HIS HARVEST 


By PEARL DOLES BELL, author of 
“Gloria Gray; Love Pirate.” $1.30 net 


The soul struggle of a girl-singer between 
her desire to marry the man she loves or to 
pay a debt of honor. 


THE GREAT UNREST 


By F. BE. MILLS YOUNG, author of 
“The Purple Mists,” “Valley of a 
Thousand Hills,” ete. $1.30 net 

The story of a young Englishman who 
was strongly influenced by the social life 
of Johannesburg, but upheld through temp- 
tation by the love of “the only girl” in his 
far-away English home. 


THE PEARL FISHERS 


By H. DB VERE STACPOOLE, avu- 
thor of “The Blue Lagoon,” “The 
Presentation,” etc. $1.30 net 

An engaging novel of strategy, conspir 


acy and romance, laid in the tropical South 
Seas. 


A SOUL ON FIRE 

By FRANCES FENWICK WIL- 
LIAMS, author of “The Arch-Satu 
ist.” $1.30 net 


A modern-day story of occultism and 
mystery. 


New York 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


THREE NEW BOOKS WELL WORTH READING 
THE PIRATES OF THE SKY 


By Stephen Gaillard 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch: The author succeeds in no less degree than did 
Jules Verne in making the impossible seem possible. The book will hold the 
reader spellbound to the last chapter. 

The New York Sun: The reader in search of thrills will meet them in 
rapid succession in Stephen Gaillard’s “The Pirates of the Sky.” In so far as 
the story deals with the exploits of aviators it is excellent. The story 
is . . . exciting. 

Boston Herald: “The Pirates of the Sky” is as thrilling and blood-stirring 
as anything Jules Verne ever wrote, and to the casual reader, far more ingeni- 
ous. The author has constructed a story which holds the reader to the end. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: Mr. Gaillard’s story is written in much better 
style than the usual tale of adventure and will keep the excitable reader in a 
state of pleasurable excitement through its entire length. 


The Brooklyn Citizen: “The Pirates of the Sky” is a thrilling tale of 
twentieth-century adventure. Each chapter exceeds the previous one in excite- 
ment and thrills and one reads from the first page to the last with breathless 
interest. 


Louisville Times: “The Pirates of the Sky” will thoroughly satisfy lovers 


of stories of adventure. 
Price, $1.25 Net 


THE WHITE CAPTIVE 
By R. Clyde Ford 


Boston Transcript: The author declares that the story was written for 


boys, but older persons may well experience a thrill at the great achievements 
of the valiant men. 


Salt Lake Tribune: “The White Captive” is an absorbing narrative of the 
adventures of an English lad of sixteen years, who . . is held captive 
among the Indians. The tale is an interesting one and told in a fascinating, 
wholesome way. 


A tale of the Pontiac War. Cloth, 12mo. 296 pages. 


Price, $1.00 Net 


THE LAST DITCH 
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ture, it lay in her boundless ambitions. 
To get on—to get on—and again to get 
on spelled her creed. Francis dared not 
flag. If he did, he felt that he would 
never be able to begin again. And he 
had caught the spirit of the chase. 

His publisher was delighted. Although 
a publisher, he was human, and he was 
ravished at finding himself a _ true 
prophet. 

After his fashion, he had sympathized 
with Francis, for he was a man of let- 
ters. But years of experience had robbed 
him of all illusions—he didn’t expect to 


| find men of letters subscribing to the cir- 
| culating libraries. He believed in the 


gospel of the extremely clever person 
who wrote, “What the Public Want.” 
If Francis had elected to starve on deli- 
cate word-pictures which no one read, he 
would have said good-bye. With regret, 
but with finality. He and Rose-Marie 
joined hands in their desire to push 
Francis to the front. 

Her acumen concerning business mat- 
ters entertained him vastly. 

She had explained to him that nothing 
would endow Francis with the rudiments 


| of the knowledge that tends to the driv- 


ing of a good bargain. 

“You see, dear Mr. Malden,” she would 
say, when she arrived instead of her hus- 
band to discuss alterations in a contract, 
“poor Francis has no head for affairs. 
If you will put up with poor me, I will 
try not to be more stupid than I can 


| help.” And then, looking like an ex- 


quisite woodland nymph, she would be- 


| tray an astuteness and an aplomb that 
| left the poor man breathless. 


If she felt uncertain of gaining her 


| point, she asked him to dinner. He knew 
| her full of guile and wile, and would re- 





fuse. Not for nothing did this charming 


young woman remember his favorite. 


dishes and wheedle him over his port! 

Frequently, he vowed that for the fu- 
ture she would tempt him in vain. But 
you can’t, without discourtesy, go on re- 
fusing a fervent invitation without giv- 
ing a reason: he was further handicapped 
by being a bachelor. A fact that Rose- 
Marie had quickly discovered. 


“Surely, you don’t prefer dining at. 
your club, or alone, to dining with us. - 
| Do come. If you can’t come to-morrow, 


fix your own day.” He would fix his 
own day, after assuring her that all 
blandishments would be wasted on him; 
that he had made up his mind—so on and 
so on. But he knew without saying that 
Rose-Marie had also made up her mind, 
and that, like Love, he would be bound 
to follow the line of chief resistance. 
She hadn’t any sense ef honor, no 
scruples about talking business after she 
had inveigled him into her house. 

If his host, with the desire of offering 
protection to his own sex that is in- 
variably to be noted when a man sees 
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another man being bested by a woman, 
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ignored her husband. s ail 
Next morning he used to wonder how | } Do B business by Mail 


he could have been such a fool as to ae So lee Sere Soy 
promise this and that to her. But then 
it was too late. 

Rose-Marie had a very retentive mem- 
ory. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t get 
more down,” she said one day at break- 
fast. It was a day early in the New 


Year—February was waning into March io © € 4, ~ G oO aa § re 


and the cold was intense. Outside the Mailing 

snow that had fallen in the night draped a is t Ss St.Lou t Ss 
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cold in my head and being bunged up. 
I shall ask Mr. Malden to dinner.” 

Francis left off eating scrambled eggs, 
and looked at his wife. 

“Old Malden is a brainy old buffer,” 
he said slowly. “Do you suppose he isn’t 
up to your little ways, my beautiful? Do 
you suppose he thinks you order him nice 
little dinners and read up orchids in 
order that he may ride his hobby horse 
comfortably, simply to please him?” 

“He has his suspicions before he comes, 
and his doubts directly he is out of the 
house,” returned Rose-Marie calmly. She 
opened the window and threw a robin 
some crumbs. He was a large, robust 
bird, with an extensive chest. He had 
already over-eaten himself, thanks to the 
owner of the studio, and he regarded 
Rose-Marie’s overtures with scorn. 

“Rude bird,” she scoffed at him. “But 
one must feed the robin, the bird of the 
Christ, or one will have no luck.” 

She shut the window and turned to 
Francis. “You see, darling, he doesn’t 
realize these things while he is here, and 
that is all that matters. Dear, nice, man! 
Really nice men are always wheedleable. 
And if he has promised—he has prom- 
ised. He always keeps his word.” 

Francis sensed a comfortable sugges- 
tion of security. He had only to do what 
he was told, and all would be well. After 
all (something hurt him for a moment) 
Malden had told him that he was fol- 
lowing a path that led nowhere. He 
hadn’t believed him, but he certainly 
could not afford to take chances with 
Rose-Marie at his side. And he couldn’t 
live without Rose-Marie. But he knew 
in his heart that if Rose-Marie had not 
come into his life he would have been 
content to follow the path that led... . 

But he did not regret. 

Who could regret with the music of her 


| voice in his ears; with the sight of her 


beauty in his eyes? 
“I do love the way he says, ‘But never 


| again—never again, my dear Mrs. Chol- 
| mondeley,’” she mimicked. 


Mr. Malden would not have parted 


| with Harold Lawson for any considera- 


tion. He was the only man who had ever 


| afforded him adequate protection. 


Malden was one of the most successful 
He owed his po- 


them, and they rewarded him by an ex- 
His extraordinary 
flair was eloquent in the fashion in which 
he heralded the next note. When sul- 
phuric literature was apparently in high 


| favor, and, as a charming and witty 
| writer has said, “the publishers’ one 


cry was ‘Canst minister to a mind dis- 


| eased?’” Malden prophesied its speedy 


decline, and was one of the first men 
to produce a rural novel with exquisite 
scenic effects and a delicate love interest. 
Clever, brilliant, a man of witty words 
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and varied interests and pursuits, he 
was a valued social asset, and there lay 
the thorns among the roses. 

He liked women—but not women who 
wanted to write. And the Eternal Fem- 
inine was so tricky: he knew better now, 
but time had been when, a victim to its 
subtle methods, he had almost been ca- 
joled. Now strict orders had been given 
that no petticoat (with the exception of 
recognized clients) was to pass his of- 
fice door—no tyros. 


He was a kind-hearted man, and he | 


hated seeing young faces fall and bright 
eyes dim. Why, oh! why did they want 
to write? And, if they wanted to write, 
why didn’t they learn the a b c of the 
job? 

Even Rose-Marie had failed to induce 


him to read a MS. of her own making. | 


Vainly she had urged that she had read 
a great many exactly like it. 

“You needn’t tell me that,” he had 
groaned. “I can tell you exactly what it 
is like: a pot-pourri of tragedy, disaster, 
blighted love, ruined lives, sexual prob- 
lems, the woman who did, and the man 
who didn’t—misery, murder, and black 
despair. Notes of exclamation every- 
where—showers of commas—italics ga- 
lore—an incidental full-stop. My dear 
young lady, I’ve been there before.” 

“Well, it is a little like that,” con- 
fessed Rose-Marie. “But how did you 
know? And I’ve heard that print flatters 
you. You see if it flatters me. Do.” 

This proposal left Malden breathless. 

“I have never published a book,” she 
wheedled. “I should love to. Do try 
and put yourself in my place. Imagine 
yourself an author, and me a publisher. 
I expect authors and publishers see 


things from quite different points of | 


view.” 


“I expect they do,” Malden had said | 
“No—no—it would be no place | 
No place for angels to tread— | 
You burn the | 


grimly. 
for you. 
where fools rush in. 
thing.” 

“Certainly not—yet. But as you won’t 


read it yourself, I presume you have no | 


objection to my sending it to your office 
in the ordinary way.” Rose-Marie had 


spoken with great dignity. Genius had | 
always had to combat difficulties at the | 


outset. And, as a favor, you will let 
me see the reader’s report if—if it is 
rejected.” 


Malden had hurriedly assented. Her | 
proposal offered him a loophole of es- | 


cape. 
In due course, the MS. arrived, and 
was read. In due course Rose-Marie had 


it returned, with the reader’s report— 
and in due course Malden met Rose- | 


Marie. 


He was walking across the Park, and | 
his heart sank, for he had neither seen or | 
heard anything of her since the vitriolic | 


ant | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
She was walking quickly past Albert | 


report had been dispatched. 


? 
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Gate towards Knightsbridge when he 


saw her. The keen air had flushed her 
face a faint pink, and her eyes shone 
like stars. The dusk was rapidly degen- 
erating into darkness, and he prayed 
that he might pass unobserved. The 
prayer was unanswered. 

“Oh! it’s you,” she said coldly. She 
kept her hands buried in her gigantic 
muff and looked severely at the unfor- 
tunate man, who resisted an undignified 
desire to run away. But Rose-Marie 
looked as if she could run, too—and as- 
suredly much faster. “I suppose you 
have been hoping to see me,” she went 
on, “to rub it well in?” 

“I haven’t been wanting to see you,” 
he had retorted shortly. 

“Perhaps you were ashamed to meet 
me, then,” she had said, with a sudden 
change of front. “But if you had run 
away, I should have run after you.” He 
knew she would have. 

“I am rather late,” she had further 
announced. “Perhaps you are coming my 
way?” He wasn’t, but he was afraid to 
say so. It grew darker and darker, but 
not so dark that he didn’t see a diminu- 
tive handkerchief taken out of the gi- 
gantic muff. A delightful scent of vio- 
lets filled the air. Then came a sob—the 
sweetest, saddest little sob that ever 
was. His knees knocked together. He 


tried to remember that he was a man of 
affairs—he tried to remember that he | 


was a practical man. 

“How you could allow it—the beast! 
Oh, Mr. Malden! 
better go back to school, and learn to 
spell. 
of split infinitives. I am sure that I 
wouldn’t have divided the things for 
anything—if I had known—but how was 
I to recognize an infinitive when I saw 
one? And for all his cleverness, he 
didn’t explain. He gibed at me because 
I had got a reference wrong. He said 
that Frankenstein was the man—not the 
monster. As if a little thing like that 
couldn’t be altered before it was bound 
up. I am so disappointed. I had ar- 
ranged even the cover and the title in my 
mind—the pages were going to be gilt- 
edged.” 

“What were you going to call it?” As 
the unhappy voice trailed into silence 
Malden felt horribly inhuman. 

“‘The Latitudes of Life,’” sniffed 
Rose-Marie, but not without a glimmer of 
pride. 
his part. He finished up by saying that 
he didn’t believe I knew anything about 


life—and certainly nothing about its lat- | 
I shall certainly not trouble him | 


itudes. 


again. Pig!” 


He pointed out to me the inanity | 


“I believe it is pure jealousy on | 





He naid that I had | LE NEW ALINEMENT 








Malden’s opinion of his manager, al- | 


ways high, went up. 


Come what might, he would never part | 


with Lawson. 


(To be Continued) 
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ne Se ae AU 


N DEALING with Bernhard Kellermann’s latest novel, The 
I Tunnel, of which I shall attempt to convey a correct idea, 
it is necessary to let the author speak at certain points 
for himself. No doubt we shail soon be able to enjoy The 
Tunnel in English, since there is at present no more truly 
American book on the literary market than this German one. 
As a matter of fact, its American publication has already been 
announced. 

It would be unfair to call The Tunnel fiction, for fiction 
carries at times the flavor of unreality. The Tunnel, however, 
is throbbing with life itself in every word, every idea. Con- 
cise, short sentences fairly tumble over each other. There is 
not a letter too much; in fact, we have to guess and fill in 
between the lines. It is perfectly marvelous that anybody not 
an American should have been able so to seize upon the very 
soul of America’s enterprising spirit and capacity for work. 
I call Kellermann’s Tunnel the Song of Songs of iron and hard 
work. We are swept along by the whirl of life emanating 
from the book. Wall Street, the newspaper agitation, the 
digging of the Tunnel, its thousand-legged, whirring, howling, 
hissing machinery, its naked, sweating men—all these excite 
us to such a pitch that we are compelled to stop now and then 
to take breath. 

Here we admire the author’s technical knowledge, and 
there again his vivid, colorful imagination, as when he paints 
the picturesqueness of a New York night seen from the top 
of a rcof-garden—he soars like a true poet above the material- 
ism of his subject. 

His brush is fine and delicate in painting his two types 
of women, gentle Maud and queenly Ethel, mixed with such 


An Appreciation 


By Elise de Merlier 
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exquisite raillery at feminine weakness that we ask in won- 
der: “How can this be the strong, serious man who has written 
The Tunnel”? For he certainly understands the inner woman 
stripped of outward attractions and regardless of surround- 
ings. 

He manifests the same exceptional, psychological gift in 
developing all his characters. 

Like a musician, he lends his pen to the varying impres- 
sions he depicts, soft and enticing when sentiment calls for it; 
strong, abrupt to brutality, when events efface all human feel- 
ing and facts overpower. 

I look around among our American writers for an author 
to compare adequately with Kellermann. I find it impossible. 
Jack London perhaps resembles most his brother over-sea, at 
least, in point of strong originality and directness of speech. 
And yet, as Jack London is typical of the new world, so is 
Kellermann of the old. The Tunnel is a magnificent tribute from 
Europe to America, for an unstinted admiration, an undivided 
appreciation of America’s genius is laid at her feet by one of 
Germany’s foremost minds. 

To speak of The Tunnel only, however, would lead you to 
believe that the writer has achieved nothing outside of that 
one book. Four others have already appeared, none imperfect 
or hesitating, but all bearing the stamp of a master mind. It 
seems indicative to me of Kellermann’s bent of genius that 
psychological analysis dominated his first two productions. 

In Yester and Li, his first work, the writer gives us the 
story of a passionate soul’s yearning for another one. Two ma- 
ture people, a poet and a beautiful, intellectual woman, love 
each other with such passion as only a poet like Kellermann 
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can conceive. Circumstances make a union impossible. Their 
renunciation comes as a fitting ending to an experience which 
is analyzed with incomparable delicacy, swelling our hearts 
with pity as does the ancient love-story of Abelard and Eloise. 
From an intense realist, as the writer appears in The Tunnel, 
an accurate observer of facts and consequences, he is trans- 
formed into the romantic poet, the subtle analyst, the exalted 
artist. Instead of being swept along by the rush of events 
and actions, we are magnetically held by the strength of con- 
trolled passion, to be guessed rather than enacted. 

As if Kellermann had at the period of his first writing 
been passing through some telling crisis in a strong passion, 
his second book breathes the same spirit. Ingeborg, which 
follows, is feverish with love. Not the mature love of Yester 
and Li, but young, quite young love, portrayed amid the most 
romantic of surroundings. The author speaks in the book of 
the most sacred and best things in life with such exquisite purity 
that I would not hesitate to place the volume in the hands’ of 
young as well as old. 

From the close contemplation of the inner man, the intri- 
cate weaving of one soul, Kellermann turned to the reality of 
actual life in his next production, entitled Der Tot (The Fool). 
Five chapters of this book, called “Der Liederkranz,’” de- 
scribed a ball given by a musical society, and pictures a verit- 
able chaos of diverse types of men. We read of the most vari- 
ous occupations and conversations. Actual life is pulsating near 
us, so close, so real, that we must, as in The Tunnel, rest and 
think. Such comprehension of life speaks of a superhuman 
intellect. The never diminishing strength of the impressions 
we receive is characteristic of the author’s Teutonic origin. 
We feel he needs must belong to that race whose primitive 
deity was a thunder-dealing, irresistible Wotan. 

Guy de Maupassant, the great realist, did not love nor 
understand Nature better than does Kellermann. Both are 


possessed of the almost insatiable desire to know the secrets 


of her innermost shrine; both are cool observers at the most 
critical moments, never introducing their own personalities. 
Yet this distinct difference exists: Kellermann’s philosophy 
of life is optimistic, not pessimistic, like de Maupassant’s. 

Those who have read de Maupassant’s Clair de Lune can 
appreciate Das Meer (The Sea), for his book as little needs 
illustration to convey beauty in Nature. The mighty ocean is 
all there. From the coast of Brittany, Kellermann’s genius 
leads us to the bottom of the sea, to the haunted caverns of 
the cliffs, between the icebergs of the north to the wonders 
of the seas of India. The people he depicts are primitive. 
And as in The Tunnel, the author quite instinctively adapts 
himself to the spirit of the subject. We hear the rolling and 
roaring of the waters. His sentences flow like waves, smoothly, 
dance, return, stop and come with sweeping onrush. 

His beauty of language is a sound-picture, resembling an 
orchestral symphony. 

This is the story of The Sea: One day the hero, a par- 
son, was reading Gulliver’s tale of the great inventor who had 
hit upon a device for extracting from cucumbers sunshine, 
which he then “stood away in bottles to be used in the home 
on dark days to light the house.” As he thought of this story 
“the deacon’s mission became clear: he would be the agent of 
the great inventor, a dispenser of bottled sunshine.” So he 
set out to make his people laugh. “Counting the cost, he de- 
liberately donned the motley With a persistency that 
even now he feels a pride in, he determined never to desist 
till he could say that he had had a laugh from every one of 
his people. Whatever else he may have left undone, 
the deacon knows that in those first days he taught to many 
a sad heart the long-forgotten trick of laughter. Ex- 
perience gives him courage to insist that when the sunshine is 
unbottled in the home of desolation, it discovers many a heart 
of gold that was near to perishing in the shadow.” 


But this dispenser of sunshine was too wise to insist on 
laughter in all circumstances. He realized that sometimes, 
when pain and loss give staggering blows, the best way to help 
the sufferer is by weeping with him. He learned this lesson 
on a disastrous Sunday when the farmers in his parish rose 
to the sight of tobacco fields blasted, blackened, desolate. Only 
the day before there had been promise of the best crop in 
years. To some of these the desolation meant foreclosed mort- 
gages; to others it foretold disaster yet harder to bear. When 
the deacon entered the pulpit he looked on listless, hopeless 
women and cowed men. He began his carefully prepared ser- 
mon before he realized that he was offering them stones for 
bread. Then “he flung his text away, and blurted out, ‘I can’t 
do it; there is but one theme for to-day. I am going to preach 
to you about frost-bitten tobacco,’ and he did. Before 
he finished the sermon the parson and his people were weeping 
together.” And as together they sobbed out their pain before 
God there came to them the strength they needed to bear their 
pain like men, so that soon they were able to smile with loving 
trust in Him of whom Job said, “Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” 

To the parson who made laughter for others there came 
a day when he could not laugh himself. He became discour- 
aged because he was shut away in an obscure country neigh- 
borhood when he felt he was fitted to shine in populous centers 
where thousands would hang on his words. But discourage- 
ment was forgotten as he idly picked up a volume on the 
Galilean Ministry. The words attracted him, for they told 
him of “the King spending His life and doing His work in 
Galilee among the rude peasants whose quaint rusticism made 
the dwellers in the capital city smile; the King making His 
home in Nazareth, and for all but a few months of His match- 
less life left to hold a little post upon the hills away from the 
high road.” Shamed by the contrast of his own dissatisfaction 
with the corner in which he had been placed, he learned the 
lesson of contentment, and from that day he did his work with 
added zeal; he smiled with new zest. 

The vision of the King compelled him to revise his ideas 
in many ways. For instance, he was fond of remembering the 
advice of the college professor who said, “Do not waste five- 
dollar time of a five-cent job.” Accordingly he neglected 
some of the things which, later, he found were vital in his 
work. Thus he decided that “there are very few five-cent jobs 
in a village ministry”; some of the very things he had thought 
beneath his dignity were most necessary to the real service 
of the people among whom he lived. He decided to “study 
the big problems all the time,” but never to “skip a small task, 
for one of the simple duties holds the key to the big problem.” 
Thus he was ready to think that everything was worth while 
that helped him “to quicken the feeble interest of some spent 
life, to hearten the patient burden-bearer whose strength was 
almost gone, to force the bitter medicine of unwelcome truth 
through the teeth of life of the wilful one whose soul was sick 
unto death, to pour the balm on the bruised one who shrank 
even from the healing touch, to awaken the sluggish young 
soldier to a living loyalty.” And he could rejoice that he was 
alive. 

One great source of contentment to the parson was what 
he called “his lighthouse philosophy,” which was this: “The 
keeper of the lighthouse does not launch any ships, it is true, 
but he keeps many a good ship from going to wreck. The light 
shines farther than the keeper can see, and brightest when 
he cannot see at all. Two things he has got to remember—to 
keep the light burning, and never to get in between the light 
and the darkness he is set to lighten.” 

Life took on new meaning for him when for the first time 
he realized that Jesus, in teaching the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, did not ask, “Who was neighbor to him that fell 
among the thieves?” but “who became a neighbor?” To him 
the form of the question taught the truth that any man can 
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get next to any other man. “This, then, was Christianity, to 
smash the barriers and get next to your fellowmen.” 
This is the religion that “makes poverty bearable, love 
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far-reaching, and forgiveness possible.” It is “sincere, patient, 
convincing and friendly.” And it is not a religion for preach- 
ers merely; it is for all who would know the joy of living. 
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Kellermann's Novel, “The Tunnel” 


startles, seems grotesque, but as Jules Verne fore- 

casted in his well-known and ingenious tales, so Bern- 
hard Kellermann’s extraordinary brain foresees as a perfectly 
practicable project the construction of a submarine tunnel be- 
tween America and Europe four to five thousand meters below 
the water, starting a hundred kilometers south of New York 
on the coast of New Jersey, taking the Bermudas and the 
Azores as oceanic stations and climbing up on the coast of 
France in the Bay of Biscay. 

Who is the man with the idea? 

It is MacAllan, a typical, self-made American. Where 
did he come from? What did he do? New York for the 
thousandth part of a minute stops its mad rush of daily, whirl- 
wind life to ask these questions. 

Mac, the son of a coal miner, has risen from the rank of 
a pony or breaker boy, to the front of America’s millionaires. 
As a boy of eight, he digs his way out of a wrecked gallery 
of a coal mine twenty-four hundred feet below the surface of 
the earth. Later he is taken up by an admiring rich Chicago 
lady, and is sent to a school of mines. As head engineer he 
superintends the building of the Bolivia-Andes Railway tunnel 
and comes to the conclusion that the weak point of all tunnel- 
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construction is the insufficient strength of the boring machines. 
He obtains a position in Edison’s research department, and 
after two years of dogged, hard labor, finds what he wants. He 
leaves Edison to manufacture the steel the composition of 
which is the result of his studies. It is called “Allanit” and 
is only one degree less hard than the diamond. His discovery 
brings him a fortune. 

It is at this period that he meets his future wife, Maud. 
Up to now he has never taken time to look at women, but 
Maud pleases him at first sight. He wins and marries her. 
And now he devotes three years to the working out of his 
idea. Hobby, New York’s foremost architect and most popu- 
lar man, a friend of both, succeeds in interesting Lloyd, Amer- 
ica’s greatest capitalist, in Mac’s idea. After a meeting be- 
tween the capitalist and the inventor at a concert in New 
York, MacAllan, sure now of the necessary financial support, 
travels for some time in the interest of his plans, and upon his 
return America is startled by the rumor of a meeting of all 
eminent capitalists on the roof-garden of the Atlantic Hotel 
in New York. Wall Street, the newspapers, all New York, 
is guessing, and by the time the guests have arrived the whole 
atmosphere is one of intense excitement and fever heat. 
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Let me give you here the conception of New York by 
night by Kellermann himself. 

It is the first of September, and as it happens, New York’s 
hottest day. The scene is on the roof of the Atlantic. “Below, 
New York was bubbling, broiling—this bubbling seemed to 
double and intensify the heat. Round about stars shone light 
in the deep blue night, and you could not tell whether they 
belonged to heaven or earth. Down below Broadway was seen, 
like a ravine twenty kilometers long, cutting New York in two 
parts, resembling a smelting furnace cleft open and glowing 
white, on the bottom of which darted microscopic particles of 
ashes—men. A by-street dazzled like a stream of liquid lead. 
Out of the farther streets, bright, silvery mists arose. A few 
sky-scrapers towered ghostly-white in the light of a square. 
Others stood grouped together, huddled closely like enormous 
tombstones, dark, silent. Here and there appeared towers of 
forty stories, on the roofs of which low lights glowed; and 
the roof gardens of the St. Regis, the Metropolitan, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and the Republic. Around the horizon Hoboken, 
Jersey City, Brooklyn and East New York were shedding red 
circles of light like raging fires. In the immediate vicinity 
of the hotel, New York’s nightly fireworks were sparkling. 
Without stopping, fountains of light shot up, sheaves of col- 
ored flashlights mounted from the streets. The pale search- 
light groped on the horizon and lit up chalk-white ruins of 
houses.” 

And now follows a vivid description, quivering with in- 
tensity of life, of the precautions taken against publicity dur- 
ing the battle; of the participants’ nearly unbearable strain 
ere the outcome. Mac’s quiet, convincing talk to America’s 
millionaires wakes them up, and headed by Lloyd, who sub- 
scribes a very large sum, the rest follow. Mac’s idea can be 
realized—New York awakes to the fact that the night had 
produced a gigantic enterprise, “The Atlantic Tunnel Syndi- 
cate.” At first it is called a “bluff’—a grand bluff. The 
Press is divided into two fierce factions for and against Mac, 
but is finally conquered by the irresistible wave of financial rush 
to buy shares and land, and so bows down to public opinion 
and believes. On the very same day there appear at all five 
stations, on the French, Spanish and American coast, at the 
Bermudas and Azores, troops of men and wagons. “The Tun- 
nel” is started—started at Mac’s tempo, whipping the energy 
of men and beasts to the utmost limit. We see in two days a 
city rise, Mac’s City, falling in low terraces down to the sea 
—the lowest two hundred meters beneath sea level—and here, 
Mac’s invincible “Allanit” borers eat deep and fast into the 
rock until they stand one day in a huge chimney—the mouth 
of the tunnel. This city rages, screams, whistles, snorts, thun- 
ders and hisses. Eight years of superhuman effort pass by— 
the undertaking grows, interrupted from time to time by acci- 
dents; the giant iron crocodile eats into the submarine rock; 
trains run to and fro; fresh air is supplied through tremendous 
pipes; men die like flies from heat and overwork—yet the tun- 
nel creeps, creeps on—no stopping while Mac is at the head. 
Out of the rocks and stones the Pittsburgh Refining Company 
gains millions—the shares pay sixty per cent. On the useless, 
gigantic heaps of dirt thrown up by Mac’s iron monsters his 
architects build model cities. Mother Earth herself seems giv- 
ing birth to gigantic children to make up for the loss of human 
life. 

Mac has become a slave to his “idea.” He neglects wife 
and home life. He has just returned from his monthly in- 
spection, called the last judgment by his tunnelmen, and is 
rushing to Buffalo, when a fearful catastrophe happens, killing 
three thousand men. 

I give here the description: 

“The next morning, a few minutes to four, the catastrope 
happened. They had been blasting. The searchlight, with 
which the little Jap gave the orders, shot glaring sheaves of 
light in the rolling mass of rocks and crowds of semi-naked 
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men rushing up the smoking dirt mountain. At this moment 
somebody stretched up an arm, a second reeled backward, a 
third one sank down suddenly. The rolling mountain of dirt 
whirled forward with blinding swiftness, swallowing bodies, 
heads, arms and legs like rushing lava. The deafening noise 
of the work was silenced by a low roar. An iron pressure 
tightened the temples, the ear drums burst. The little Jap 
sank down suddenly. It became night. None of the ‘hellmen’ 
had seen more than a reeling man, convulsed lips, a sinking 
post. None had heard anything. The borer, this battleship 
of steel, only moved on by the power of two large engines, was 
lifted out of its rails like a tin toy, thrown against the wall 
and pressed flat. Human bodies flew through the air in a hail- 
storm of rocks like projectiles. The iron wagons were swept 
away, torn to bits, pressed into lumps. The forest of posts 
broke down and buried with the falling rocks all that lived 
underneath. All this happened in a few seconds.” 

The tunnel burned! All that can creep, crawl, half-alive, 
try to run to safety. We see the stiletto felling friend or foe, 
the shooting of the engineer, who wants to wait for the last 
ones; the agony of the waiting crowd at the entrance of the 
tunnel, consisting chiefly of women and children; the vain 
efforts of Harriman and his engineers to quiet them, and the 
diabolic outbreak of beastly rage against Mac, the murderer 
and his assistants. As in the French Revolution we see the 
incensed mob of foreign women storm, break, kill, until their 
rage is spent by killing Mac’s wife, who, with her little daughter 
Edith, has gone out to bring balm and sympathy to the suf- 
ferers. A stone thrown from an Italian woman’s hand hits 
Maud on the temple; another hits her child. They sink down 
without a sound—the mob passes, their rage satiated. Then 
comes Mac’s return. He speaks to the crowd to calm them, 
when a wild shriek, “They have killed your wife and daughter,” 
hits his ears. He jumps into his car, darts right into the mob 
and speeds home. Grief cannot break him—with superhuman 
efforts he pulls himself together—but the crowd never saw a 
paler living man than he when he returned to his duty. His 
“Tunnel,” like a giant monster, has killed his wife and child. 
Watch him now, holding judgment upon Harriman and the 
engineers who deserted their posts in the tunnel. Upon Har- 
riman’s words, “Allan, I did what I could. Could I shoot?” 
Mac answers, “You say that? Why in the devil’s name not 
shoot? I thought I could trust you. I was mistaken; you are 
getting old, Harriman, old! I don’t need you any more. Go 
to Hell!” Harriman jumped up, putting his two red fists on 
the table. But Mac repeats: “Yes, go to Hell!” Harriman 
turns white to his lips and stares blankly into Allan’s eyes. 
These eyes glare with disdain, cruelty and brutality. Outside 
the people jeer. “The Bull is fired.” But Harriman does not 
hear. His tears roll silently down his wrinkled cheeks. Allan 
hears the reports, calls up one of his engineers in the tunnel, 
orders a train, and, placing the smoke mask over his face, runs 
the engine himself. The further he penetrates, the more 
ghastly the sights—finally he is the only one who, with a 
searchlight, ventures forward. He finds Hobby in a side gal- 
lery, scarcely recognizable, white and old from the horrible 
experience, with a dead negro at his feet. Four of the en- 
gineers of the rescue train die of smoke poisoning—the others 
survive. 

After this, disaster after disaster, until fear paralyzes the 
men. They refuse to work. Allan himself speaks to them. 
He loses—the strike is on. Mac discharges his sixty thousand 
men, giving them forty-eight hours to leave Mac City. No 
outbreak is possible; Mac has prepared with machine guns 
and the strikers satisfy themselves by parading through New 
York and Hoboken, burning Mac and others in effigy. 

Mac City is forsaken. 

Allan goes to Europe, where he visits each town, each 
hotel, where he has been with Maud and Edith before the 
starting of the Tunnel. In Paris, he enters by chance a 
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moving-picture show, and, by a strange coincidence, he sees 
himself, his engineers, the tunnel and the catastrophe. His 
“Idea” grasps him with the same old vigor. Upon his return 
to the hotel he orders a special train to take him to a depart- 
ing steamer. In ten days he is back in Mac City, only to face 
another misfortune. Woolf, the:financial genius of the Syn- 
dicate, misled by his ambition to be as powerful as Mac, has 
used millions for his own purposes to ‘gain a fortune and has 
lost. Woolf makes a full confession to Mac and begs for. time 
to make good the shortage, for “If you make a scandal, the 
Syndicate is ruined.” “I give you until to-morrow evening at 
six o’clock; then I’ll have you arrested,’ Mac answers. “You'll 
drive me to death.” Allan responds, “Tommy-rot,” and slams 
the door behind him. Woolf regains his composure, tries to 
flee the next day, but seeing an eye peering at him through 
a hole in a newspaper, jumps off the subway and is crushed 
by the wheels. 

Woolf dead! A fearful money crisis is at hand. Thirty 
thousand rush the next day to the Syndicate Building to ask 
for their money. The bank pays out dividends until it is com- 
pelled to close. MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! if it be lost, 
twenty years of their lives are lost! Night, misery and poverty 
await them. They storm the building. Someone puts burn- 
ing papers in the elevator and the whole place goes up in 
flames. Meanwhile, Allan, on one of the upper floors, undis- 
turbed by the shrieks and hubbub down below, gathers together 
his papers, with his faithful Chinese servant, and flees over 
the roof of the next building to safety. Public opinion and the 
Press turn against him. He leaves New York. Wherever he 
goes he is pursued by the hatred of those who have lost their 
money through the Syndicate. Forced by public opinion, an 
investigation of the Syndicate is ordered. Mac gives himself 
up in New York, is pronounced guilty after a sensational law- 
suit, and in the State prison in Atlanta awaits a new trial. 
This time, when his case comes up, the wind blows from a 


different quarter, changed by Lloyd, Ethel his daughter, and 


admirers of Allan. Mac is freed, but embittered by experi- 
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ence, his health undermined by his imprisonment, he lives like 
a hermit in Mac City. 

“THE TUNNEL” is dead! 

Ethel Lloyd, however, a whole-hearted, intelligent woman, 
cannot bear to see a man like Allan, whose work and char- 
acter she admires, tied down, his “idea” standing still. She 
induces her father, who idolizes her, to give Allan to under- 
stand that he will undertake alone the financial responsibility 
of “The Tunnel.” Allan sees Lloyd. The money is promised. 
The Tunnel wakes up; shares go up; money begins to flow in 
—Allan marries Ethel. Like a giant pump the tunnel starts 
to suck in the people and the money. It moves slowly from 
both sides between America and Europe for another fourteen 
years. The monster borers eat, approach, stand still, halted 
by infernal heat. New York, the whole world, speaks of noth- 


_ ing else but the final meeting of the two giant funnels deep 


down below the water. The moment comes when, after kneel- 
ing for one hour before the registering magnet needle, four 
naked men, engineers hardly recognizable with dirt and grime, 
jump up in excitement to call up Mac. The need registers 
the explosion of “fat Muller’s funnel,” dug from the French 
coast. An hour more and Muller’s “Hello, Mac!” is answered 
by Allan’s voice, “We are all right.” This conversation is 
printed the same evening in all the extras in New York, Chi- 
cago, Berlin, Paris and London. Allan’s return through the 
tunnel is a triumphal journey. “Take off your cap. Mac is 
our man,” thousands of “hellmen” shout. After one month, 
Allan is starting his first train with Lloyd and a few engi- 
neers to Europe. “Well, good-bye, Mac; I hope you'll have 
a nice trip,” says Ethel, and after twenty-four hours the glar- 
ing light of Europe dazzles Mac’s tired eyes. The world ac- 
claims. The Tunnel is finished after twenty-eight years! 

Men have undertaken it.. Men have finished it. It is 
built out of sweat and blood; it has swallowed nine thousand 
men; it has brought unspeakable misery into the world, but 
now it stands finished. 

And nobody wonders. 





















































































fact, none of us are. There are too many grave and 

serious matters threatening the welfare of nations; 
there are too many problems engulfing the lives of millions, and 
shackling the millions of a generation to come. Though war 
may lay waste the land, the sacrifice will not have been in vain 
when the turmoil ceases; there are things of the spirit which 
will be cleansed, and the amusements of a people will be shorn 
of frivolity. Surely the novelist will find other things to write 
about other than the light woman; surely sex will don a less 
wornout raiment. For one cannot see the sight of bloodshed, 
one cannot come near death, without having gained an experi- 
ence by the side of which the trivial fades into nothingness. 
I believe that from this war will come a new fictional point-of- 
view; if one still insists on exploring the corruptible, then, it 
will put on incorruptibility; and through the mortal will shine 
new-born immortality. 

I approach Miss Marie Van Vorst in this way, for I am 
convinced that whatever novels she may write, after her ex- 
periences recently as a Red Cross nurse, will reveal a change 
in her literary approach toward life and in her fictional esti- 
mate of human nature. I am sure that of the host of writers 
now at the front—if not in the capacity of fighters, at least in 
the humble capacity of hewers of wood and drawers of water 
—there are those who will reach deeper into the soul-quality 
of their material, once they are back in their study, with the 
roar of guns as a memory rather than as a reality. Henry 
Sydnor Harrison as a chauffeur for the Allies; Ernest Poole 
on the trail of the Germans; John Masefield at the Dardanelles 
—to mention three out of many—will find themselves uncon- 
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sciously trained in a school likely to leave indelible marks on 
their souls. This is no time to gather materials for fiction; 
living is at the present stronger than fiction can ever hope to 
make it. But there will come the calm after battle, presaging 
the vital struggle of readjustment, and not only will the body 
politic the world over take cognizance of the forces that have 
worked well-nigh for the world’s destruction; but the soul of 
man will have a word to say. There will come a flood of war 
novels, with the soldier hero and the war-nurse heroine; but 
if they are written by those who have tasted of war’s horrors 
there will be a fibre to them far different from what the ro- 
mancer has given us heretofore. 

Miss Van Vorst is one of those American authors who 
has lived most of her literary life abroad. I should imagine, 
to judge by the many errors of locality I found in her New 
York novel, “Mary Moreland,” that the center of Paris is more 
familiar to her than the stretch of Broadway or Fifth Avenue. 
For twenty years she has lived in France; so one can forgive 
her hasty impression that the Hudson River is to her left as 
she motored down the French Boulevard, rather than to her 
right, as it really is. Daughter of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, one can imagine that, though not a college-bred woman 
and therefore not brought directly within the collegiate channel 
of social interest, she must have imbibed sufficient interest in 
social responsibility to turn her attention to social questions. 

Contributor to the New York Sun and Evening Post, and 
a writer of short stories and poetry for most of the leading 
magazines, Miss Van Vorst has done a variety of work, which 
stamps her, first of all, as gifted with the journalist’s appre- 
ciation of what the public finds interesting, and then as pos- 
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sessing the traveller’s restlessness, which would point natu- 
rally to her being the author of such descriptive volumes as 
“Rivers of the Old World: Tiber, Nile, Danube and Seine.” 

Her name was associated with that of Mrs. John Van 
Vorst in what to my mind might be considered her most signifi- 
cant contribution. In 1903, as the result of peculiar and ex- 
citing experience in the mills of a Southern town as a worker, 
she collaborated in the production of a most human document 
which was entitled “The Woman Who Toils.” The book is 
now out of date in many of its problems; conditions have 
changed in many particulars. But none the less was the 
human documentary evidence absorbing then, and it is equally 
as absorbing now. My one regret is that after such an experi- 
ence Miss Van Vorst should have been content to write super- 
ficially in her novels of the life which, as far as the mill girl 
is concerned, she took so seriously. It would seem to me that 
the very ethical value of her adjective, after she had stood 
for thirteen hours before a Southern spinning machine or in a 
New England shoe factory, would have deepened in conse- 
quence of the deep experience she had gone through. 

But though, after this there came almost a yearly story 
from her pen, with varied contributions like “A Successful 
Wife,” to the magazines; though some twenty volumes have 
been listed under her name, a letter from her home in Paris 
at the time of the publication of “Big Tremaine” would indi- 
cate that, of all her work, this might be considered her 
strongest. 

It was with this conviction that I read it for the first 
time only the other day. For three years Miss Van Vorst was 
at work on this novel, and despite her New York inheritance, 
despite the Dutch and French ancestry she has to her credit, 
she reveals in “Big Tremaine” a surprising sympathy for and 
unconscious absorption of the local limitations and richness 
of Southern character. But the bigness of Tremaine wholly 
escapes her because she takes the novelist’s art as she never 
thought of taking the social investigator’s work—from its 
surface side rather than from its inner quality of strength. 

As a mere scenario, “Big Tremaine” has excellent points, 
though the plot is evident from the first; so nobly and heroic- 
ally does the hero bear the stain of embezzlement in the face 
of his mother’s love for the other son, that there is only one 
solution for the conventional novel writer: to have the other 
son really the defaulter. Were that scenario to be handled 
vigorously, were one really to be made to feel the stirring of 
the man who decides to impose a new South upon the old, “Big 
Tremaine” would have been big in every sense. After reading 
it, one feels like asking whether Miss Van Vorst, at her spin- 
ning machine, and afterwards among the people she met, saw 
only the surface of their lives. Oz whether she interprets the 
novelist’s craft as simply a shell into which isolated symbols 
of life are poured. For in her descriptions, in her analyses of 
mental quandaries, in the actual movement of her story, one 
detects those same faults which mark the magazine illustrator 
—a flashy impression, with an element of prettiness and a 
minimum of truth. 

It is well to be frank in these matters, for in her active 
life Miss Van Vorst has proven herself to be no surface worker. 
I am convinced that she did not carry away from the South a 
surface impression, nor will she take away from the battle- 
fields of Europe a pale picture of suffering. A woman who 
has seen other women toiling under the conditions of a South- 
ern cotton mill or a New England shoe factory; who has her- 
self actually suffered the labor of insufficient rest, cannot take 
lightly what it all means. In fact, she did not take it lightly 
in “The Woman Who Toils.” 

From her not uncertain remarks regarding Belgian suffer- 
ing and war atrocities, I do not believe her to be a writer who 
thinks the truth should be hidden beneath a bushel. The real 
fact, I feel, is that Viss Van Vorst has a mistaken notion as 
to the province of the novel, or else that she is writing with 
a direct notion of catching the popular fancy. 
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“Big Tremaine” suffers from insufficient analysis. It some- 
times makes true statements, without convincing one of the 
truth behind them. On page seventy-six, the hero tells us that 
he loves the soil, that it is a passion with him. “Passion” is 
a strong word, and by itself conveys nothing. In “The In- 
heritance,” Ellen Glasgow convinced us of the soil quality of 
her romance. James Lane Allen showed the inevitable mixture 
of hemp with the fiber of his hero’s nature in “The Reign of 
Law.” But Miss Van Vorst, though she describes all the out- 
ward signs of activity on Tremaine’s plantation, with the 
opening of coal fields and the longing for the freedom of the 
Veldt, does not make us feel his bigness. Her hero is like 
a Christy picture—handsome in his overalls and coarse shirt 
open at the throat, but at heart a lay-figure, with a smooth 
surface. 

From the economic side, take such an important problem 
as foreign labor in the South—even here Miss Van Vorst, and 
through her, Big Tremaine, dodges the issue. He sees noth- 
ing big, though bigness is suggested on the surface. In other 
words, the reader is not convinced. Take a broader question 
—the one of sex. Here it is superimposed on the frail structure 
of a frail plot. When the hero finds himself absorbed by the 
beauty of the girl he looks at her; as a subway reader might 
admire a Fisher poster cover on a current magazine. It is a 
toss-up whether the mole on my lady’s cheek will look better 
on the left or right cheek. Only to such a magazine gazer 
could the curves of a woman’s figure look “sweet.” Everything 
about this story is a pose—a pose for good illustration, or bad. 
There is not a popular artist drawing to-day who could not 
easily fit the injunctions found in such a bit of unhuman de- 
scription: “As she knelt, both her hands clasped behind her 
back, white and round and appealing in their charm.” It is this 
surface quality that keeps us from having good illustrators. 

It is easy to use mere terms: they signify nothing if the 
spirit is not there behind them. And human experience shows 
us that while nature takes care of our physical progress, the 
character of man is hewn out of the experience of life. Asa 
mere statement, to say that “She had been pretty as a girl, 
and she was a very handsome woman,” is trite; it is like the 
turning over of a calendar which illustrates the seven ages 
of man conventionally. In another place we find this mixture 
of insufficient thinking: “She was a well-informed, entertain- 
ing woman, besides being a seductive one.” This thrusting in 
of the emotional, without its proper stimulus, makes so much 
of our popular literature weak and shallow. 

In other words, “Big Tremaine” is full of irritations, of 
attitudinizing. No human being is so insufferable as to be 
surface all the time. Yet Miss Van Vorst draws chiefly from 
the surface. So it is with “Mary Moreland,” an inconsequent 
recording of the romantic career of a stenographer and her 
employer. There is no conclusive psychology about it; no 
reasoning to set right in our minds the rightness or wrongness 
of the girl’s actions. For in the end she gains just what she has 
most wanted all along. She has just barely kept on the proper 
side of the conventional moral line; and what makes her inter- 
esting to most readers is the puzzle as to how she does it! It 
is such middle-class morality that does most to turn the person 
with a standard into a radical. There are many ways of mis- 
using one’s art, and I believe that Miss Van Vorst’s insuffi- 
cient analysis often throws her characters into contemptible 
positions they do not deserve. One can imagine what. Mrs 
Wharton might have done with Mary Moreland, if she had 
cared to use such material. 

Of the two novels, “Big Tremaine” is more simple and 
more agreeable in its love story; in its pseudo-fervor it is 
nearer the truth of Southern life than “Mary Moreland” is to 
the truth of the garish side of New York life. In fact, one has 
no sense of the latter story being laid in New York. Here, 
again, either Miss Van Vorst does not think it necessary to 
identify unmistakably the plot of a story with its surround- 
ings, or else she is unable to do so. “Mary Moreland” shows 
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written before the war; I hope so, in order to support my 
theory. She writes: “In some natures, the development of the 
heart requires a lifetime; in others, the grande passion lifts a 
human being in a moment to a sublime height.” Having served 
in the hospitals of France and England, probably there would 
now be more conviction behind this statement, and expressed 
in different terms. The deepening process must be evident in 
a work of art in order to gain respect. In “Mary Moreland” 
the heroine is about to run away with her employer, who is 
a married man. Packing her bag to go to him, her inind would 
tumultuously ask itself other questions than whether her silk 
stockings are fine enough—that is, if she is to ho!d our re- 
spectful attention. We ask such questions, not when we have 
such a price to pay as Mary was about to pay, but when we 
are at a bargain table, or else are envious of those with finer 
silk stockings than our own. 

I do not say that I deplore Miss Van Vorst’s point of view. 
We must take it at its face value. I do say that I deplore the 
democratic reading taste that would demand such book supply. 
If “Big Tremaine” had possessed the permanent quality to it 
which would have made the character of Tremaine big, it 
probably would not have sold as well as it did. In questioning 
why a writer caters to popular demands, there is something 
to be said about the economic demoralizing of the product and 
about the democratic. deterioration of taste. 

Miss Van Vorst has been to New York once since the war 
began; she has brought with her tales of horror gleaned from 
accounts gifen her first-hand from her cousin, Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, a Minister of State and Senator in Belgium; she 
has told, with a degree of graphic wording which is measure 
of the impress made upon her by the experience, countless 
human and heartbreaking stories of the wounded at Mrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt’s Aerican ambulance hospital at Neuilly. For 
the Allies, and tz!xing on the same platform with M. Hugues 
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no deepening of her approach toward life. I can imagine it was 


The Thought Bridge 


By Ruth Plumlev Thompson 


THOUSAND thoughts flit through my day— 


Leroux, one of the leading journalists of France, she has de- 
scribed how the war came to her mother and herself, living 
on the historic Place du Palais Bourbon, within a stone’s throw 
of Napoleon’s tomb. It is no more terrible than the things we 
have already read—things played up to us daily in the news- 
paper, smeared across the page in black type that symbolizes 
death. Into the soul of Marie Van Vorst, the Red Cross nurse, 
there has crept that physical revulsion which has shaken the 
civilized world, and given us a different philosophy of life— 
socially and morally—and a different estimate of certain na- 
tional character. Read her “War Letters of an American 
Woman,” recently published in Collier’s; they ring with a 
truer note than anything in “Big Tremaine” and “Mary More- 
land,” for they relate incidents that have seared the soul of 
her. They are transitory incidents with no particular unity, 
but they are told with inward feeling, and with no artificial 
endeavor to entrap emotion. 

Some one asked her, when she was in America, if she 
was taking war notes for future literary work. She answered 
in the proper negative spirit. There are some experiences in 
life that need no reminder; they modify of themselves the 
whole bearing of the person; they either make him or mar 
him. When Peace comes, Miss Van Vorst will not need to re- 
member back very hard. To some the memory of ’71 is still vivid 
in 1915. And when she decides to write her next novel, Miss 
Van Vorst will not have to set-to, with the intention of changing 
her point of view. It must have deepened by then. The only 
thing she will have to fight against is what I would rather call 
her mistaken theory of novel-writing than her limitation. The 
war could not change the technique of a popular artist who 
finds a ready public for women with painted cheeks and sinu- 
ous bodies. But war does open up to the observing 2 thousand 
and one avenues wherein life is valued at more than a farthing. 
and a reputation is valued more than the quality of silk stock- 
ings. 


A thousand thoughts from far away— 


Till a tremulous thought-bridge outward flings 
To span the abyss of earthly things, 
Wafting me over and up and away 


To a kingdom more fair than the tongue can say! 
But—sh—hh—tread lightly—O heart—be hushed 


Lest my Kingdom perish—my bridge be crushed! 


Margaret Hill 


McCarter 


Author of 


“The Corner Stone” 
By 
May Belleville Brown 


circle of that calcium light which frames a popular 
author, she was known and loved of thousands of dwell- 
ers of the western prairies. 

Born in Indiana, of Quaker stock, she is, yet, brain and 
fibre, of the West. When, in the autumn of 1888, she came 
to Topeka, Kansas, to take charge of the department of Eng- 
lish in the high school of that city, she at once identified her- 
self with the life of the West. Two years later she took out 
her permanent citizenship papers, and at the same time in- 
sured her future happiness by marrying Dr. W. A. McCarter, 
cf ‘Topeka. 

Marriage and motherhood gave her broader sympathies, 
a wider outlook, for although she quitted the school-room, she 
has never ceased to be a teacher. For over a quarter of a 
century, in Sabbath School work, directing classes of women, 
lecturing on literature and allied topics, wielding her trenchant 
pen, she has served—there were many places where a growing 
State could use her keen intellect and broad comprehension 
of public needs. 

All the while, though she gave herself freely, she was 
keeping in mind her purpose to write. Each year she issued, 
privately, a little volume of fiction, for which her public eagerly 
waited. The Cottonwood’s Story, Cuddy and Cuddy’s Baby 
were some of these, all little cameos in their careful chiseling, 
which have been in greater demand as her public has grown 
larger. 

In 1910 she started East, bearing with her the manuscript 
of her first novel. It was a venture, and she knew it. Out 
where the first upward sweep of the Rocky Mountains fling 
the Great Plains above the Mississippi levels she was sure of 
her public. In the publishing world she was unknown, yet the 
first door upon which she knocked swung open before her, and 
her novel was accepted. 

This book, The Price of the Prairie, is just what its title 
proclaims it to be—a story of the price that men and women 
paid for the prairie land between Missouri and the Rocky 
Mountains. It was the truth, in vivid story form, and it 
visualized for the reader those years of struggle. Mrs. Mc- 
Carter excels in description. There is nothing better in Amer- 
ican fiction than the story of the Battle of the Arickaree which 
this book contains, and throughout the thrilling narrative not 
once is the smallest detail of history sacrificed to art. 

The Price of the Prairie went through sixteen editions 


:: ONG before Margaret Hill McCarter stepped into the 


before it was issued in popular form, in which it still sells 
briskly. This book placed her at the head of the list of au- 
thors in her publishing house, a place which she since held. 

In this series A Wall of Men followed, and this book, too, 
tells its story in the title, which was taken from Whittier’s 
“Kansas Emigrant’s Song”: 


“We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom’s Southern line.” 


It is a chronicle of the men who stood between Kansas 
and slavery like a living wall, when such service spelled danger 
and death. The pro-slavery warfare is herein depicted, per- 
haps the highest dramatic note being Quantrell’s Raid, and 
the sacking of Lawrence. This book, within three months, has 
sold more than the first one had in three years, and in the 
popular edition is still “moving merchandise” on the dealer’s 
shelves. 

In 1914, Mrs. McCarter produced Winning the Wilder- 
ness, and this book tells the story of the conquest men and 
women must yet make, after this same blood-baptized wilder- 
ness had been bought so dearly—the conquest of the land, in 
the battle waged against the forces of Nature, and it received 
the same welcome given the other two books. These three 
volumes constitute a trilogy of the plains which is a valuable 
addition to American literature. 

Five years is not much of one’s life to give to the creation 
of a trilogy of such books—it is not too much time for the 
writing down of the history of the plains, for the present and 
future to read. But there have been other books. 

A Master’s Degree—a story of college life, Western in 
its setting, universal in its appeal. And, in 1911, there was 
The Peace of the Solomon Valley, which broke every record of 
fiction sales for its publisher. It is a small volume of, per- 
haps, twelve thousand words, yet Mrs. McCarter has already 
received over five thousand dollars in royalties from its sales; 
while presses are still busily turning out new editions of this 
little story of the beautiful Solomon Valley, down in the heart 
of Kansas. 

With all this achievement, the lecture field has not been 
neglected, although only a small part of the offers received 
can be accepted. During Commencement and Chautauqua sea- 
sons Mrs. McCarter is busy, and at all other times when she 
can be spared from her desk. 
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Then there is always some labor of love, a morning class 
for poetical study, or an evening club of girls to direct in their 
reading. She is never without work of this kind. 

And with this busy-ness, with new books taking shape 
in her active brain; or flowing upon paper from her faithful 
fountain pen; with her desk calendar dotted with platform 
engagements; with the social functions of a capital city which 
call for her presence; with clubs and classes, this calm, un- 





R. JEFFERY FARNOL is an Englishman, and his 
best-known book, The Broad Highway, is redolent of 
the atmosphere of his native country. Nevertheless, 

it was written in the United States of America, and perhaps 

it has enjoyed its greatest popularity there. Yet three Ameri- 
can publishers refused the book, and so Mr. Farnol is one of 

a long list of authors who have worked their way through 

much tribulation to success. I confess that such episodes in 

the romance of publishing attract me mightily. I rather like to 
hear of the short-sighted publisher who rejects an author’s 


_ book and finds out, when too late, that he has lost money and 


reputation by his lack of prescience. And I like also to hear 
the story of the loyal friend who, reading a manuscript, stands 
by his judgment and introduces that friend to a publisher, 
with the happiest results for both. That is Mr. Farnol’s per- 
sonal romance. ‘The friend in question was Mr. Shirley Byron 
Jevons, to whom the manuscript was sent from America. Mr. 
Jevons, after an enthusiastic perusal, carried it to Mr. Fred 
J. Rymer, a director of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., the 
publishers. The book was published, and a sale throughout 
the English-speaking world of 600,000 was the result. I hope 
I may be forgiven for recalling that Mr. Rymer brought the 
manuscript to me. Well do I remember his enthusiasm and 
my lack of it. I have read too many manuscripts in my life 
as an editor ever to wish to usurp the duties of a publisher 
or of a publisher’s literary adviser. I should hate the life. 
Think of that publisher and what he would feel about you if 
perchance you had persuaded him to refuse this or that “best- 
seller,” as our American friends call the very popular book. 
Imagine the feelings of the publishers whose readers advised 
them to refuse Charlotte Bronte’s Professor without at the 
same time persuading the author to write a Jane Eyre. But 
Mr. Rymer was an old acquaintance and I promised to read his 
new-found story. I added the remark, I remember, that I was 
rather used to publishers, counting their geese as swans. Mr. 
Rymer told me long afterwards that he brought the book to 
me because he knew of my devotion to George Borrow. 

In any case I read The Broad Highway with avidity, and 
recognized at once—as who would not have done?—that here 
was a striking addition to picaresque romances, that the author 
had not read Don Quixote, Gil Blas and the best stories by 
Defoe and Fielding for nothing, nor had he walked along the 
broad highways of England without observation and profit any 
more than had the creator of Lavengro and Romany Rye. For 
the vast multitude of readers of each epoch the dictum of 
Emerson stands: “Every age must write its own books.” It is 
of no use for the pedantic critic to affirm, with pontifical fer- 
vor, that Cervantes and Le Sage and Defoe are masters of 
literature and that our contemporaries are but pigmies in 
comparison. The great reading public of any age will not be 
bullied into reading the authors who have reached the dignity 
of classics. The writer who can catch some element of the 
spirit of the “masters” and modernize it is destined to win 
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- Jeffery Farnol and His Work 


By Clement K. Shorter 





hurried woman has time for charming friendships, not only 
for herself, but for the bright young life which her son and 
daughters bring to the home-like, book-lined white house where 
they have passed their “growing-up” years. 

It is a full and rounded life, through which shines the 
same spirit of hopefulness, happiness, helpfulness and content- 
ment which makes what Mrs. McCarter writes seem to live and 
breathe. 


the favor of the crowd. And thus Mr. Jeffery Farnol has 
entered into his kingdom. 

Mr. Farnol was born in Birmingham some thirty-six years 
ago. His early years were spent at Lee, in Kent, where he 
and a younger brother Ewart, who fell in the Boer war, went 
to school. Our author recalls with gratitude that his mother 
never failed to believe in his possession of a literary gift, and 
had, in his boyhood, hopes of seeing him an author, and faith 
that he would be a successful one. But circumstances seemed 
to throw him into a quite different kind of activity, and every- 
thing pointed to the probability that his livelihood would be 
obtained in a world remote from literature. School-days were 
followed by an apprenticeship to engineering in London and 
in Birmingham. His experience included the work of the 
smithy, which must have been of service to him when he came 
to write The Broad Highway. Very badly equipped for the 
struggle of life in a strange land he rashly betook himself to 
New York, where his wife—he married when quite young— 
had friends. I imagine that a great gulf is fixed between the 
world to which Mr. Farnol introduces us in his romance and 
the early struggles that he met with in New York. For a long 
period he was a scene painter at the Astor Theater, “and 
must,” a friend assures us, “have daubed miles of scenery in 
his time.” His income from this work was supplemented by 
the sale of occasional short stories. And then, in this most 
practical of cities, amid an atmosphere of up-to-dateness and 
progress of which those who only know the quieter ways of 
London can form no idea, he wrote his romance of an un- 
progressive world with stage coaches, boxers and idyllic love 
—the world that Mr. Austin Dobson has so happily presented 
in his poem, “A Gentleman of the Old School”: 


He lived in that past Georgian day, 
When men were less inclined to say 
That “Time is Gold,” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure; 
He held some land, and dwelt thereon— 
Where, I forget—the house is gone; 
His Christian name, I think was John— 
His surname, Leisure. 


Then followed some unhappy days which lengthened into 
months during which the author of The Broad Highway was 
endeavoring to find a publisher. Three separate publishing 
houses in New York refused the book; two turned it down 
without ceremony; a third gave as a reason that it was “too 
long and too English.” One of the actors of the Astor Theater 
was about to fulfill an engagement in Boston and offered to 
show the manuscript to a publisher in that city. Long months 
afterwards that friend returned to New York, and Mr. Far- 
nol found to his chagrin that he had forgotten all about his 
promise. The unlucky story was still at the bottom of his 
trunk. The author, now almost in despair, sent the manuscript 
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to his wife, who was residing at Englewood, New Jersey, and 
asked her to burn it. But his wife had the happy thought of 
sending it to England—to Mr. Shirley Jevons, who was then 
occupying the editorial chair of “The Sportsman,” and was a 
friend of the family. Mr. Jevons read it with enthusiasm, and 
with such results as we have already noted. The book sold like 
wildfire. The author returned to England with further laurels. 
Here I find a pleasant coincidence in the fact that the London 
firm of Sampson Low, having accepted the story, offered it to 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, who acquired the American 
rights. This, it seems, was the very firm to which Mr. Far- 
nol’s actor-friend intended to show the manuscript and forgot 
to keep his promise. The Broad Highway, as I have said, sold 
in hundreds of thousands. It is a breezy, healthy book, as 
unpretentious as it is sincere. Neither its author nor his 
friends need to worry themselves as to whether it is a master- 
piece of literature. For our day, at least, it has added to the 
stock of harmless pleasures. To the critic who complains that 
“it is but an exercise in archwology,” and that the author “has 
never felt what he has written but has gathered it up from 
books,” one can reply in the language of Goldsmith’s Mr. 
Burchell, “Fudge.” It is still possible in England, in spite of 
its railway trains and its mechanical development, to feel the 
impulse which inspired Charles Dickens, George Borrow and 
all the masters of the picaresque romance, who have in days 
gone by traveled with delight through the countryside, seeking 
adventures and finding them. “I felt some desire,” says La- 
vengro, “to meet with one of those adventures which, upon 
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the roads of England, are as plentiful as blackberries in au- 
tumn.” Mr. Farnol has a talent for recreating such adven- 
tures, and he is perfectly frank with his readers, anticipating 
a certain type of criticism. “Whereas the writing of books was 
once a painful art,” he makes Peter Vibert say in The Broad 
Highway, “it has of late become a trick very easy of accom- 
plishment, requiring no regard for probability and _ little 
thought, so long as it is packed sufficiently full of impossible 
incidents through which a ridiculous heroine and a more ab- 
surd hero duly sigh their appointed way to the last chapters. 
Whereas books were once a power, they are of late degener- 
ated into things of amusement, with which to kill an idle 
hour, and be promptly forgotten the next.” 

One might almost have believed that it was impossible to 
accomplish the “trick” twice and to provide yet a second ad- 
venture story as good as the first, but this our author has 
achieved in The Amateur Gentleman, where the adventures of 
Barnabas, the son of the prizefighter, are as varied and ex- 
citing as those of Peter Vibert in the earlier romance. Mr. 
Farnol has been responsible for yet two stories, The Money 
Moon and The Honourable Mr. Tawnish. Alone among the 
successful authors of our generation—among those, that is, 
whose work runs into circulations of hundreds of thousands— 
Mr. Farnol wins me by his unpretentiousness. He has no 
gospel to preach, no crude law of life to enunciate. He is con- 
tent to entertain and amuse, to give us sunny hours of recrea- 
tion, and never more than now are writers of this order 
needed for our solace. 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


ER face is veiled with purple haze 


Through which the wan sun sends a be gm’ 


The jewel-weed binds up her hair 
With silvery pearls, beside the stream. 


Oh, she is ever beautiful! 
The fleeting years can do no harm, 
Still shall she come a century hence 
With all the old and luring charm. 


The cosmos, dahlias, golden-rod 
Her faithful, fair handmaidens are; 
They wait her coming in the days 
When Summer doth her entrance bar. 


They wait and listen till they hear 
The footfall of her crimson shoon, 

And then they bend and sway to her 
Beneath a silver, misty moon. 


The asters, like a million stars, 

Gleam brightly from the roadside grass 
To decorate and light the way 

O’er which her flowery train shall pass. 


Oh! Autumn is a pensive maid; 
Her ways are sweet and mild and sad, 
And we are loath to see her go, 
Remembering the joys we had! 
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HE first view of Cologne, as we approach it by steamer, 

{ coming down the Rhine, is very imposing. It lies on 

the left bank of the river, with its great cathedral, 

built on rising ground, dominating the town. On its left is 

the massive tower of Gross St. Martin, and all around are 

the towers of other churches. Then as we draw nearer we 

see the picturesque Bridge-of-Boats stretching across the 

river, which at this point is a quarter of a mile wide. The 
photograph gives some idea of this view. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the city is its great 
antiquity. As we drive through its main streets they seem 
not unlike those of other great continental towns, but when 
we visit the churches those who can read the story written so 
plainly on their stones are carried back to a period preceding 
the Gothic architecture with which we are familiar, for there 
are more than a dozen Romanesque churches dating from 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. 

It is not, however, the churches only that are ancient; the 
city itself antedates the oldest of these by more than a thou- 
sand years; for it was founded by the Emperor Claudius in 
A. D. 51, at the request of his wife Agrippina, as a colony 
of Roman veterans. It received then the name Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis, which after the fifth century was shortened into 
Colonia. 

From this latter date it passed to the Franks and formed 
part of the kingdom of Austria. Charlemagne afterwards 
raised the bishopric which had been founded in the fourth 
century to the dignity of an archbishopric. It became, later, 
one of the most important of the Hanseatic towns, rivaling 
Lubeck itself in power and wealth; and in 1367 the act known 
as the “Cologne Federation” was recognized as the foundation 
act and open constitution of the great Hanseatic trading 





league, which played such a prominent part in the history of 
the Middle Ages. 


Twice in medieval times may Cologne boast of having 


been a cradle of German art. In the middle of the twelfth 
century it produced a highly developed style of Romanesque 
architecture, which gives its churches their peculiar interest 
as one of the richest examples of that style. The impulse 
which led to this development seems to have been the acqui- 
sition of the relics of the Magi in the twelfth century, when 
Archbishop Reinald von Dassel removed them from Milan and 
bestowed them on Cologne. This seems to have inspired a 
great movement both in church-building and in picturesque 
civic adornment. The second period when Cologne became 
a cradle of art was towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for then Meister Wilhelm established a great school of 
painting in Cologne. 

In the Middle Ages Cologne boasted of as many churches 
as there were days in the year, and obtained the title “Heilige 
Stadt” (Holy City) and was known as the German Rome. 
Even as late as 1801 there were said to be one hundred 
churches in Cologne, but, as they could no longer all be kept 
in repair, many about this time were secularized. 

About the fifteenth century Cologne, together with the 
other Hanseatic towns, rapidly declined. It retained, how- 
ever, its privileges as an Imperial City until its occupation 
by the French in 1794; and in 1801, by the Treaty of Luné- 
ville, it was incorporated into France. But at this time it 
was only a poor decayed city of some forty thousand inhabi- 
tants. In 1815, by the Treaty of Viegna, it was assigned to 
Prussia and a new era of prosperity was inaugurated. To- 
day, with a population of over half a million, it is the most 
prosperous town of Rhenish Prussia, and with its glorious 
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cathedral and magnificent ancient churches it is one of the 
riches in architectural interest in Germany. 

There are many objects of interest in Cologne, but in this 
article we must confine ourselves to a very brief description 
of a few among its many glorious churches, trusting to the 
photographs to give some idea of their grandeur and beauty. 
First, of course, comes the Cathedral, which, in the opinion 
of some critics, is the most magnificent Gothic edifice in the 
world. It is surpassed in size by the Gothic churches of Se- 
ville and Milan, but it is purer and more perfect in its style 
than either of these. Its chief rival is the Cathedral of 
Amiens, from which it has borrowed much. Amiens, how- 
ever, is handicapped by its unsatisfactory facade, which, with 
its uncompleted towers, is too small for the rest of the build- 
ing, but the facade of Cologne is one of its most beautiful 
features. 

The foundation stone was laid in 1248, and the design of 
this noble work is believed to have been by Meister Gerard, 
though it was only permitted to him to see a small part of 
his plan carried out, since the choir was not consecrated till 
1322, and his successors, Meister Arnold and Meister Johann, 
had taken charge long before this. In 1388 the nave was 
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sufficiently advanced to be temporarily fitted up for service, 
and in 1447 the bells were placed in the south tower. After 
this little more was done, and the unfinished building was 
furnished with a temporary roof about 1508. 

For three centuries it was left in this state, and gradu- 
ally became seriously dilapidated, so that in 1796 it was used 
by the French as a hay magazine, and the lead having been 
stripped from the roof, ruin threatened it. 

In 1824, under King Frederick William of Prussia, the 
work of restoration was begun. At first it was only the in- 
tention to preserve the building as it stood; but later, under 
the architect Zwirner, the project of completing it according 
to the original plan was taken up with enthusiasm. 

The foundation stone of the new part was laid in 1842, 
and its completion was celebrated in the presence of the Em- 
peror William I in 1880. The sum of over $5,000,000 was 
expended on the work, the larger part being supplied by the 
government. Thus the Cathedral, though in a sense largely 
a modern building, stands now as it was originally designed. 
It is a cruciform structure, the nave flanked with double, and 
the transepts with single aisles. 

The facade has been completed entirely in accordance 
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with the still extant design of the fourteenth century, and 
with its two graceful towers is a superb example of Gothic 
architecture. Its principal portal is ninety-six feet in height 
and thirty-one in width, and its central window is forty-eight 
feet high and twenty feet wide. 

The south portal is exceedingly beautiful, and the bronze 
doors of both portals, though modern, are very magnificent. 

On entering the Cathedral one is struck with its fine 
proportions. It is three hundred and ninety feet in length, 





Cathedral 


while the width between the pillars is forty-eight feet, and 
the height of the nave one hundred and forty-eight feet. The 
magnificent vaulting is borne on fifty-six pillars, and the area 
of the interior is seven thousand four hundred square yards. 

A large part of the stained glass is modern, but there is 
also a good deal of old glass left: five windows in the north 
aisle are of the early sixteenth century and are among the 
best specimens of that period in existence. The ancient glass 
in the west side of the north transept was taken from some 
of the old churches of the city that have been demolished, 
while there are above the triforium of the choir some admir- 
able examples of thirteenth century glass. 

The choir, completed in 1322, is flanked by seven chapels 
and is practically a repetition of that of Amiens; it is sepa- 
rated from the nave by an iron railing. The stalls are mod- 
ern, but their carving is good. The easternmost chapel is 
that of the Magi, and here formerly reposed the supposed 
bones of the Three Kings. This is the origin of the three 
crowns in the arms of the city. 

The treasury is on the left of the sacristy and contains 
a magnificent collection of gold and silver jeweled plate and 
reliquaries. We can only call attention to two pieces: the 
silver shrine of St. Engelbert, which is seen in the lower half 
of the above photograph. It is in the style of the Renais- 
sance, and was executed about 1633; the workmanship is 
magnificent. A full-length figure of the bishop reclines upon it. 

The reliquary, said to contain the bones of the Magi, is a 
splendid piece of Romanesque work in the form of a basilica. 
It is of gold, richly studded with jewels. 

. The Cathedral, by its magnificence, dwarfs all other 
churches in Cologne. There are, however, several of extraor- 
dinary interest and beauty which are splendid examples of 
Romanesque architecture. They are chiefly remarkable for 
their triple apse—the choir and transepts being apsidal in- 
stead of square, a feature peculiar to Cologne, so that their 
ground-plan presents the form of a trefoil. Of these the most 
interesting are St. Marie im Capitol, St. Gereon, The Apostles 
and St. Ursula. 

St. Gereon’s is very striking in its peculiar architectural 
structure—a long Romanesque choir being attached to a dec- 
agonal nave in Gothic style and having a quadrangular vesti- 


perity. 








bule. The interior is very impressive with its raised choir. 
The original structure, circular in form, with ten niches, re- 
sembling those of the Nymphzwum of the “Minerva Medica” 
at Rome, is said to have been erected by the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great. 

St. Ursula’s, while the least interesting from the archi- 
tectural stand-point, is closely associated with the early pros- 
perity of Cologne, and has connected with it one of the most 
extraordinary legends in ecclesiastical story. It is exceedingly 
mythological and exists in several forms—the best-known is 
that given by Geoffrey of Monmouth (twelfth century). He 
tells us that the Usurper Maximus (the Emperor Maximian) 
had committed the government of Armorica (Brittany) to 
Conan, a Breton prince, who sent to England for women as 
wives for his subjects. Dionotus, King of Cornwall, to whom 
he had appealed, sent his own daughter Ursula, accompanied 
by eleven thousand noble virgins and sixty thousand other 
women, but the fleet which bore them being driven by a storm 
to certain barbarian islands in Germany they were all mas- 
sacred by the Huns. Another version represents them as 
having made a pilgrimage to Rome to receive the papal bless- 
ing, and on their return with Pope Cyriacus (no such Pope 
is known) they were martyred near Cologne and a church 
erected to their memory. All that is certain is that there was 
a church dedicated to St. Ursula in very early times, and that 
from the seventh century it became famous as a place of pil- 
grimage, and on that account: brought much honor and pros- 
perity to Cologne. Further, it is certain that the martyrdom 
of St. Ursula and virgins is recorded in several early Kalen- 
dars—in some five, in others eight of eleven martyrs are com- 
memorated, and it is suggested that the origin of the legend 
may be traced to one of these Kalendars, which had against 
October 21st: “Ursula et XIMV”—meaning Ursula and eleven 
martyr virgins; but as “M” also stood for one thousand, it 
came to be read “Ursula and eleven thousand virgins.” 

In the twelfth century a neighboring cemetery was rifled 
to provide the church with relics of these martyrs, and the 
bones are arranged around the church. In the Goldene Kam- 
mer, which contains the fine late-Romanesque Reliquary of 
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St. Ursula, together with other treasures, may be seen (as in 
the photograph) the bones fantastically arranged on the walls 
Critics, it is true, have pointed out that the remains are not 
exclusively those of women, but that the bones of men and 
children are found among them. 

It is remarkable that at two periods of its history Co- 
logne should have depended on spurious relics—those of St. 
Ursula and the Magi—for much of its fame and of its pros- 





Some Americanisms 
By Warren Barton Blake 


When a Popular Phrase is in everybody’s mouth, it is 
as hard to remove as a piece of Pepsin Gum from the jaws 


of an excited Pomeranian. 


—Oliver Herford, The Musings of Hafiz. 


pardon. My morning was spent with the sports and raga- 

muffins of our English language. (“Our” is right, because 
I mean the American English language; “sports and ragamuf- 
fins” is right, because I snub the high-falutin gentry the verbal 
snobs of lecture hall and drawing room). I have been browsing 
in a certain Mr. Thornton’s American Glossary—lately pub- 
lished in Philadelphia and in London.* Most dictionaries of 
Americanisms that I have seen are of Englishmen’s making; 
this Mr. Thornton is described on his title page as “a member 
of the Philadelphia Bar.” So that it is a patriotic satisfaction 
as well as a private one to turn the pages of his two stout 
volumes. 

Stout they are, but not comprehensive. In fact, I don’t 
see just what “historical principle” the lawyer-lexicographer 
has followed in his work, which claims to follow such principles; 
many a homely expression that I have looked for in it, to renew 
old acquaintance, proves not to be at home. What provincial- 
ism is more current, in speech and fiction, than “you-all” or the 
equivalent phrase of Kentucky mountaineers, “you-uns”? One 
looks for it in vain, and yet a fairly readable doctoral dis- 
sertation might be written on the uses of “you-all” for a sin- 
gular as well as for a plural pronoun. Says Emerson in his 
“Journal”: “I find ‘tin,’ for money, always comic,” but if 
Emerson were here to enjoy this new dictionary, he would not 
find the word tin entered—any more than he could find it in 
Bartlett’s, that was issued in his own lifetime. And I should 
understand why contemporary slang is pretty consistently and 
avowedly neglected in this later work, if there were much 
truth in the old gibe as to Philadelphia’s being hopelessly be- 
hind the times; but it might be truer to say that Philadelphia 
attained most of the goods and ills so long before the rest of 
the country that she is still graciously waiting for the other 
places to catch up. F 

To return to Mr. Thornton’s sheepskins: One feels like 
protesting that so many good old-fashioned Americanisms, long 
current in Philadelphia, should be omitted from this Quaker 
compilation. Perhaps, however, it is that Mr. Thornton knows 
a great.deal more about words than I do, and doesn’t classify 
them as Americanisms at all. It is only a few years since 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, contributed an essay on the 
subject to “Scribner’s Magazine,” and showed how much good 
Yankee is but Elizabethan or Jacobean English after all; since 
when John Fox and Horace Kephart, in their books about our 
Southern Highlanders, have shown how remarkably risky it is 
to label some crisp saying “Americanism.” A German it was 
that counted two hundred and sixty thousand English words 
several years since—and the great war certainly hasn’t killed 
any of them off. The combinations into phrases which such a 
wealth of words makes possible are innumerable; even though 
that unknown human, the “average grown person,” is said to 
have only three thousand words at his tongue’s end; and 
Shakespeare (who never owned a thesaurus!) used but fifteen 


| parece wasted my morning delightfully—and beg nobody’s 





*An American Glossary. Being an attempt to Illustrate 


Certain Americanisms upon Historical Principles. By Richard 
H. Thornton of the Philadelphia Bar, Law Professor in the 
University of Oregon, 1884-1905. Two volumes octavo pp. vi; 
990; vi. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Francis 
& Co. 


thousand and something. On the other hand, our Teutonic 
philologist could discover only eighty thousand words in his own 
language, and in French only thirty thousand. Apparently the 
number of words available doesn’t govern the possibilities of 
a language as a carrier of ideas—certainly not despotically. 
French still remains the language of ideas. For us who use 
English, verbal richness may sometimes prove a positive em- 
barrassment. In Japan, words are called “koroba” or “koto- 
no-ha.” Mr. Markino translates this figure for us as “the 
leaves of idea.” Many a writer loses his way in the dense 
shrubbery of “koroba.” Didn’t Jehovah thunder at Job the 
damaging question, “Who is this that wrappeth up sentences 
in unskillful words?” Usually I prefer the King James version 
to the Douay—but here is a case where the Douay text is ten 
times snappier than the other. 

The vocabulary has more ways than one of relaxing and 
recreating itself. To my mind it is most amusing when it 
dissipates a bit and goes slanging. Many Americanisms are 
slang, and Mr. Thornton lists the very term itself as an Ameri- 
canism; but this is only in its special sense of “slander”—that 
I am too ignorant to recognize as peculiarly American, and 
find used a number of times in Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s British 
translation of the greatest novel of the decade—Jean-Chris- 
tophe. “An Americanism,” one English authority has written, 
“may be defined as a word or phrase, old or new, employed by 
general and respectable usage in America in a way not sanc- 
tioned by the best standards of the English language.” This 
is an Englishman’s definition. An American is justified in re- 
garding as an Americanism any contribution of ours to the 
English language, or any American adaptation or use of Eng- 
lish words or phrases different from English usage. Some 
Englishmen would cry out at this: “Your very definition con- 
tains an Americanism!”—but they would be wrong. “Different 
from” is a better construction than “different to” or “different 
than.” It is English; the others are merely “of England.” 

Says Farmer: “Danger, however, does not lie in change, 
but rather in inanition.” Hence the American’s boast that he 
is the savior of English speech. Thomas Jefferson’s convic- 
tion that the “new circumstances under which we (Americans) 
are placed call for new words, new phrases, and for the transfer 
of old words to new objects” has been amply verified—even 
though it is stretching it somewhat to call the result (in Jeffer- 
son’s phrase) “an American dialect.”” Obviously, the more 
clumsy or stupid Americanisms are short-lived. Mr. Norman 
Hapgood writes in “Harper’s Weekly”: “It is usual for people to 
defend slang on the ground that it expresses shades of meaning 
that cannot be so well expressed by any established method of 
speech. This remark was made to William James once, and he 
said: ‘Give me an instance.’ The defender of slang started 
with some confidence to explore his mind, but finally had to 
give up.” It seems to me that he can’t have had much of a 
mind to explore. The silliest news-item I have seen during 
this last tragic winter records the founding of an “Anti-Slang 
Society” out in classic California. 

Clumsy or inane slang is coin current only among vaude- 
villians—in fact or in mentality. Even a pessimist must accord 
that it soon passes out of popular use. “Twenty-three!” was 
inane slang, and is all but forgotten, and the “lemon” pleas- 
antry, equally “low-brow,” is traveling toward the scrap-heap. 
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Yet “low-brow” itself is good slang, and as such is admitted to 
Mr. Hapgood’s editorial pages. It is doubtful if a weekly like 
“Harper’s,” as now constituted, could get on at all without slang 
words like “grafter” and “crook.” That last substantive re- 
wards deep study. Ten to one you think of it as reflecting 
upon the crooked morality of the individual characterized. Ed- 
mund Spenser, however, used it as a synonym for the gibbet, 
which is the malefactor’s ideal “finish.” One would be sorry 
to see the term disappear any sooner than the type it stands 
for—though slang of a far-fetched sort (including most base- 
ball “dope”) ought surely to be “canned.” If there is no good 
use for it, its going is only a question of time. In eighteenth 
century Philadelphia the misguided drank rum “to keep the 
fog out of their throats.” Hence rum was called “antifogmatic.” 
This piece of verbal facetiousness was no addition to the lan- 
guage, and lo! before the Civil War was fought, it had prac- 
tically passed out of use—though we still have fogs and we still 
have rum. Again, in 1860, a writer for the Pittsburgh “Des- 
patch” matched “edibles” with the parallel word “bibibles’”—an 
impossibly hideous invention. Yet no harm was done; no one 
quaffs “bibibles” nowadays. How much livelier is an equivalent 
substantive of the period —“smiles!” “There are many fast 
boys about,” wrote someone in the Baltimore “Sun”; “some de- 
voted to the fair sex, some to horses, and some to smiling.” In 
quoting this piece of fanciful prose, Professor Maximilian 
Schele de Vere, LL. D., in his Americanisms: The English of 
the New World (New York, 1872), says that the word “smile” 
was, at the time of writing, “almost universally in use.” To- 
day, “smiling” is rarely practiced—by that name. It was a 
jolly usage, and so was “bare-footed” or “barfoot” (for “neat’’) 
as applied to spirits generally. But nowadays no one takes 
his liquor—or even his tea—“barfoot.” Rather, they do, but 
don’t know it. 

Eating and drinking have stocked our vocabulary with un- 
holy lavishness. So far is “booze” from being a word of our 
own invention that you will find sixteenth century uses of it 
neatly illustrated in the “N. E. D.” Sir James Murray’s Dic- 
tionary is, by the way, a great help to the modern dabbler in 
Americanisms. But for it—who knows?—perhaps I should be 
ignorantly claiming “booze” for the United States. No—on 
second thought that would have been impossible; for Thomas 
Hardy in “Tess” writes of “elderly boozers”—with no slangy 
connotation. Yet I recall no early English uses of the word 
“chaser” for that modest potation of H,O with which the 
drinker at the bar pursues and mollifies his “whisky straight.” 
Cocktail—both word and mixture—is an Americanism. Wash- 
ington Irving, in 1809, speaks of “those recondite beverages, 
cock-tail, stone-fence and sherry-cobbler.” Is this stone-fence 
the same as the stone-wall celebrated in Innocents Abroad? 
English stone-fence is a mixture of ale and brandy—which may 
perhaps taste better than it sounds. McDermott’s Popular 
Guide to the International Exhibition of 1862 notes that the 
“American Bar” offered “eye-openers, stone-fences and a va- 
riety of similar beverages.” 

Stone walls do not a prison make. But stone- 
wall—compounded of hard cider, Jamaica ginger, lemon juice, 
sugar and (sometimes) gin—might, reasonably enough, hasten 
one’s steps jailwards. . . 

By 1857 the cocktail had crossed the herring-pond (which 
happens to be seventeenth-century slang) and one finds in 
Tom Brown a Rugby schoolboy exclaiming: “Bill, : 
the half-hour hasn’t struck. Here, Bill, drink some cocktail.” * 
The invention of the beverage has been accredited by some 
newspaper philologist to Mexico, and this writer goes on to 
say that Americans returning from our Mexican War of the 
eighteen forties brought back the thirst for cocktails with 
them. This is utterly false; let Mexico have all the credit in 
the world for hot tamales—the cocktail is native to New York. 
James Fenimore Cooper tells us the first cocktail was shaken by 
the Elizabeth Flanagan, of Westchester, who figures in his 
novel, The Spy: A Tale of the Neutral Ground. The Spy 
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wasn’t published till 1821, but Mrs. Flanagan’s ministrations to 
soldiers of the Federation occurred four decades earlier. Per- 
haps the cocktail is the very feather Yankee Doodle assumed 
so jauntily, “and called him macaroni.” It has been known to 
have some such effect, in later times. Before deserting this 
wet field of dry research, let me note that Mr. Thornton scorns 
to include in his dictionary of Americanisms the vulgarism 
“rush the growler.” In spite of his well-bred disapproval of 
the practice denoted, I think he is indiscreet in the omission— 
the more so as a “growler” in England is not a beer-can by any 
manner of means, but a four-wheeled cab—generally, if one 
may trust literature, the worse for wear. Mr. Thornton lists 
“joint,” “dive” and “blind-tiger.” He is not interested enough 
in the liquor traffic of our prohibition South to note two Ameri- 
canisms that occur in Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular: 

“Between a dispensary and a boot-legger, give us the boot- 
legger, because with the boot-legger a man may to some extent 
name the character of whisky that he wants, but through the 
dispensary he must drink the vile stuff that the political man- 
agers see fit to purchase.” 

And this calls to mind an amazing circular issued by a dis- 
tiller of Paducah, Kentucky, Irvin Cobb’s home town, with 
branch establishments in three other States. “Do You Know 
a Boot-legger?” this document asks one in big capitals. “Tell 
him we occasionally pick up bargain lots of Bottled-in-Bond 
Whiskies—government stamp over the cork showing age, proof, 
etc.—upon which we make mighty close prices.” This frank 
announcement is signed by the George H. Goodman Company. 
But I know no boot-leggers. 

Mr. Thornton’s book contains the word “jag,” which isn’t 
strictly an Americanism; but one misses the word of after- 
math—“grouch.” I wonder if there is any connection between 
this expressive substantive and the English dialect “grout”—a 
small beer; also grounds, dregs, sediment, or lees. It would 
make so appropriate an origin! Especially as to “grout” is to 
grumble, and “grouty,” as an equivalent of grouchy, was used 
so long ago as 1836, and in so respectable a composition as a 
letter of James Russell Lowell’s. A gun, by the way, doesn’t 
suggest drinking to most persons; yet it once meant a kind of 
flagon. Lamentably enough, “great guns” were especially pop- 
ular in English university circles. Good John Evelyn enjoyed 
gunning in this humane sense. Mr. Thornton has no occasion 
to treat of guns of this caliber, yet, since a derivative with a 
quite distinct meaning enters into New York speech to-day, 
he might properly have said more about it than he does. From 
B. Romans’ Florida, published in 1775, he quotes the word “gun- 
man”: “They are supposed to be about four hundred gunmen.” 
Here the gunmen were Indians, beyond a doubt; and all that 
was meant is, men armed with guns. Charles Cotton uses the 
word in this way in his quaint translation of Montaigne. An- 
other meaning for gunman (you find it in Murray’s Oxford 
Dictionary) is the innocent gun-maker. But on Manhattan 
Island a gunman is an East Side “tough’—“highbinder,” it 
would have been written a century ago—who pulls a gun to 
“get” his man. Frequently he does his crimes quite dispassion- 
ately, for hire. Said Mr. Hearst’s New York “American” edi- 
torially, apropos of a shooting-bee that occurred at the time of 
the 1913 primaries: “Gunmen appear to have become per- 
manent retainers of small political bosses in New York City, 
and it is about time they were wiped out. These co- 
caine-fed agents for robbery and murder often continue to defy 
the police for years. They go on terrorizing neighbor- 
hoods with their ‘gangs’ and usually, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, take their hideous part and profits in the commercializa- 
tion of vice.” The reference to cocaine in this editorial illus- 
trates what Mr. Philip Hale pointed out some time ago in the 
Boston “Herald”; the fact that a gunman is a dope-fiend, in 
the original Manhattan parlance. The instrument through 
which the cocaine is injected is the gun in this last case. Cer- 
tainly it is rough-necks nervously and morally rotted by drugs 
who most readily commit the more atrocious crimes, and can 
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be brought to do murder in cold blood. “Snow” is the New 
Yorker’s favorite euphemism for his cocaine, though I have 
heard negroes call it “coke.” “Gun” is said to be English cant, 
or St. Giles Greek, or Pedlars’ French, or Thieves’ Latin, for 
“gonoph”: for thief, in short. Dickens uses the word gonoph 
in his Bleak House, somewhere; the word generally describes a 
particularly clever rascal. But why should “gun” be derived 
from the fancier word? Suggestive of Oliver Twist are Thomas 
Browne’s verse to “False Rachel”: 


And this here artful dodger was a very artful gun; 
He sneaked the heart of Rachel, and once more poor Roger’s 
done. 


Most of us are less familiar with the gun himself than with 
the “son of a gun.” Thackeray was by no means the first 
writer to shock the squeamish by bringing this impolite pedigree 
into the English drawing-room. 


* * * * * * * ok 


Crime’s language—long-lived though it sometimes proves— 
has contributed less to general speech than have politics, sport, 
eating and drinking. If I have given the impression that sure- 
enough Americanisms are chiefly drinking terms, however, I am 
honestly contrite. It is all my fault, and not the language’s, 
for Partridge, in his book on The Psychology of Intemperance, 
gives a list of only 370 English words and phrases expressive 
of intoxication, and states that more than 600 German equiva- 
lents have been tabulated. Now the English is the larger lan- 
guage of the two, and is really entitled, therefore, to more 
synonyms and embroideries of “drunk.” It is true, of course, 
that Partridge had not read Jack London’s John Barleycorn 
when he drew up his lists. 

The colleges furnish their quota of Americanisms, and 
Emerson in 1849 thought that “the collegians have seldom made 
a better word than ‘squirt’ for a showy sentence.” Again, the 
essayist writes: “Angel song and chorus at opening of ‘Faust,’ 
magazine or ‘squirt’ poetry.” Both these passages occur in a 
volume of the “Journal” that had not been issued when Thorn- 
ton published his “Glossary”; yet we find the word there, with a 
quotation from Holmes, and a definition less definitely literary 
than Emerson’s: “A failure in recitation, or one who fails.” 
To-day the word is seldom heard; a New England friend of 
mine uses it as a substitute for “stuffed shirt,” or empty, pre- 
tentious fellow. The shades of meaning vary, but the spirit of 
the word is constant enough. Baseball, too, furnishes its quota 
of racy words and phrases, in spite of the fact that its historians 
have over-reached themselves in their quest of the exotic. As 
for politics, one has only to pick up the “daily” (another Ameri- 
canism) to find the news of state embedded in a very mine of 
jargon that everyone understands. Erring politicians have 
been “white-washed” by executive or legislative authorities ever 
since colonial days. Though only our last few Presidents have 
literally “swung round the circle,” candidates have “gone on the 
stump” ever since Henry Clay’s time; and Emerson (it is the 
last time I shall quote him!) writes in his essay on “The Poet”: 
“Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics, our fisheries, 
our negroes and Indians, our boasts and our repudiations, the 
wrath of rogues and the pusillanimity of honest men, the north- 
ern trade, the southern planting, the western clearing, Oregon 
and Texas, are yet unsung.” “Gerrymanders” were perpetrated 
in the days when Commodore Perry and Andy Jackson were 
winning their victories of 1812. “Copperheads” are no more, 
but the term would no doubt be revived if a western secession 
ever threatened the Republic. “Mugwump” was a term of 
reproach when Blaine slung it; to-day so many of us are proud 
of being mugwumps, the word has no sting. “Progressives” 
and “bull-moosers” are terms of yesterday; they will live on in 
history after the organization itself has been welcomed back 


into the Republican bosom. “Parlor Socialists” flourish in all 
our big cities—especially in literary centers. When “silk-stock- 
ing” or “kid-glove” reformers (more recently labeled “uplift- 
ers”) entered politics, they began denouncing the “machine”— 
but a quibbler might question our right to consider that last 
word an Americanism. Fielding in Tom Jones speaks of “the 
great state wheels in all the political machines of Europe”’— 
and Fielding the pamphleteer was “some muck-raker.” Abra- 
ham Lincoln has sometimes been given the credit of first apply- 
ing the word “machine” to politics. The story runs that the 
President once addressed a self-constituted adviser to this pur- 
port: “Now, look here. If I have to run this machine I shall 
run it my own way, and be accountable to God, my conscience, 
and the people—but not to you!” The sinister sense of the 
expression “Political machine” is of later origin; it frequently 
found its way into print in the seventies, and became a rubber- 
stamp phrase in the eighties—when our politics were smuggest 
and rottenest. Every Harvard man knows the homely song 
of “General Grant”: 


How well I remember the days of Forty-nine 
When I ran with the old machine— 


and this allusion to the ancient custom of men and boys “run- 
ning” with various engine companies speaks chapters on the 
organization of urban politics. “Machinist” for a member or 
follower of the machine is less familiar: Mr. Thornton is 
scarcely to be blamed for overlooking the ugly word. In the 
sixties men spoke of “rings,” but with distinct reference to 
unclean finance. Holmes tells of the Tammany Ring in his 
“Poet at the Breakfast Table.” That was in 1872. And in 
1915 Tammany is worsted—yet still in the “ring!” Corruption 
and its evil vapors take a long time, apparently, to reach the 
nostrils of the much jostled man in the street. I am not sure 
whether or not this last phrase is an Americanism: Macaulay 
speaks of “the man in the streets” in precisely the modern 
connotation, but Emerson used the singular of the phrase in 
his essay on Self-Reliance (1841), in his “Conduct of Life” 
(1860), and in his Journal (1861). 
Slang itself is immoral, after all. 
into making some bad puns. 
directly? 


It has betrayed me 
Yet why blame that on slang, 
Perhaps I have only “gone stale,” as they say on 
the gridiron; having lingered too long at a stretch over Mr. 


Thornton’s volumes—and some others. Not that time so spent 
is necessarily wasted. As the learned editor of the Pittsburgh 
“Gazette-Times” declares so vigorously: “Any attempt to do 
away with slang would be about as successful as a movement 
to abolish trolley-cars. Up-to-date vehicles of expression are as 
necessary as those of transportation.” Even if you regard the 
use of slang as reprehensible, you will do well to know some- 
thing of its formation. Not unjustly does M.. Albert Dauzat 
affirm in the latest of his vivid studies, “La Defense de la 
Langue Francaise,” that to fight your enemy you must know 
him by sight. Charles Nodier, the romantic, declared that to 
understand French one must have studied all the patters and 
patois. And M. Dauzat adds: “Doesn’t the botanist prefer, 
to the rich but artificial flower of the gardener, the wild plant 
of mountain or valley? No branch of our great national tree 
may be justly disdained—not even its excrescences and mal- 
adies; so that slang presents itself, as has been said before, as 
a kind of linguistic pathology.” One wonders whether the war 
has affected M. Dauzat’s lecture course in the “slang of male- 
factors”—at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes—and does he, as a 
patriotic Frenchman, now include German as one of the crim- 
inal patters? 

Certainly, though I didn’t fully realize it till just this 
minute, I am grateful to the French savant for telling me why 
I like to collect Americanisms. It is because I dote on the 
English language—at its purest and least defiled. 
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Mediterranean, especially in the Bay of 

Naples and its neighbor, Salerno Bay. 
Painters may lay on their cobalt and their ultra- 
marine till sober folk who’ve never seen those waters 
lament the wild excesses of painters’ fancy; yet over 
those same canvases the beholder whose memory’s 
haunted by his own pictures of the tideless sea will 
shake his head and murmur: “They don’t get it! 
I suppose they can’t!” 

And so with the oft-pictured places around those 
blue, blue bays; seen thousands of miles from Na- 
ples, the pictures move one to the skeptical ejacu- 
lation, “Aw! there ain’t no sech a place!” But face 
to face with the reality, how timid the pictures seem, 
how inadequate! 

Buck Masters was taking tea on the Bertolini 
terrace. It was five o’clock on an afternoon in early 
May, and Buck had been a sojourner in the Old 
World for about six hours, having landed that 
morning. 

On the terrace were a number of his fellow-voy- 
agers. They had all ordered tea, but although it 
was good tea it was getting scant appreciation. If 
it had been nectar from Olympus, how could it have 
diverted attention from the feast spread for the 
eyes? Everybody was intensely excited—some, after 
the immemorial division, unto volubility, and some 
to speechlessness. Buck was speechless. And he 
didn’t want to be talked to; he wanted to look, and 
think. This was evident to his fellow-passangers. 
For Buck, though he was “goin’ on” thirty-four, was 
not noticeably more suave than when he was “goin’ 
on” fourteen. 

He was seeing, as he sat with his arms on the 
railing, and his chin resting on them, more—much 
more!—than the panorama outspread before him. 
He was seeing beyond Baia and Ischia, thousands of 


T HERE is no other blue like the blue of the 


miles, in the track of the westering sun—to Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts; and back, over a sea of years, 
to certain long-ago days when a little boy and a 
little girl played in the Parton sitting-room and 
“made up” endless stories about the Bay of Naples, 
and what they desired that their ships might bring 
in. 

And now, according to their pact, he was come to 
see what cargoes had come to her; and to tell her, 
if she cared to hear, what of the Bully Buccaneer. 

She had been singing in opera, in Rome, until 
Lent began; then had filled a few concert engage- 
ments on the Riviera. And from Cannes she had 
written to Aunt Una: “When I’m through here, I’m 
going down to Naples. For, in all my years abroad, 
after all my longing, I have never seen Naples 
Bay.” 

Buck had meant to go over in the summer, but 
when he heard from Aunt Una about Ella Marie’s 
visit to Naples, he stood not upon the order of his 
going, but went at once. 

No; he had not sent her word. She had told Aunt 
Una to write her, care of Cook, after April 12th. 
Buck went to Cook’s as soon as he had settled him- 
self in a hotel and dispatched a most delicious 
luncheon. He found that Ella Marie was living not 
far from his hotel, in a pension on Parco Margherita. 
But she was away on an all-day trip—to Capua, it 
was thought at the pension. They could not say if 
she would be back to dinner, or if she would dine at 
Caserta and return in the evening. 

So Buck had taken the “lift” and gone up to 
Bertolini’s where, Baedeker in hand, he had iden- 
tified all the principal points of interest in that 
panorama which seems to pass in review ten thou- 
sand story-books and half the romance of the world. 

He had not left his card for Ella Marie. He 
wanted to surprise her. It seemed to him that if 
he took her unawares he would be better able to guess 
just how glad she was to see him. 

He had had “glimpses” of her in these ten years 
past, as he had hoped. Twice in that time she had 
been in Gloucester to visit Aunt Una; they were 
brief visits, but they had served to keep Ella Marie 
in touch with that corner of her world. The last 
one, though was nearly four years ago. At that 
time Ella Marie had begun to feel that she was, 
after more than four years of foreign study, begin- 
ning to draw near to her goal. She had not been 
home since then. Her letters to Aunt Una—who 
financed this pursuit of fame and fortune—told of 
hard work and more hard work and then harder 
work; they told of a good many engagements, too; 
but it was not possible for Aunt Una to estimate 
what further lengths of toilsome way stretched be- 





tween such engagements as Ella Marie had and 
such as she desired. Nor was Buck able to guess. 
Now and then he read, in Boston or New York 
papers, that Miss So-and-So, an American girl, had 
made her début last night ‘at Milan or Monte Carlo 
or at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and had “scored 
an instant success.” But he had not yet heard any- 
thing of the sort about Ella Marie; and he had no 
idea how near he was to this, or how far from it. 

Perhaps the Nancy Lee was sighted, and com- 
ing into port with fame and fortune abroad. Per- 
haps Ella Marie would be too absorbed in her ex- 
pectations to care that he had come four thousand 
miles to ask about them. 

But this was Buck’s Great Adventure, so long 
delayed; and he liked everything that enhanced its 
adventurousness. For he might never know another. 

He lingered on the terrace until after six, then 
went down in the “lift’—down through two hun- 
dred and fifty feet of rock, like the shaft of a great 
mine—and stepped out on the Corso Vittorio Emman- 
uele whence Naples, except for its very modern and 
semi-suburban parts, still lay far below him. 

It was too early for dinner, and too late to go 
down into the city and get back by dinner-time. But 
he could go to Parco Margherita and see if Ella 
Marie had come back. 

She had. She was just paying her cab-driver, and 
telling him something in Italian nearly as voluble 
as his own. 

Buck watched her until she turned to go in, then 
stepped forward and greeted her. 

For an instant she looked as if she thought her 
eyes, her ears, were playing her some strange trick. 
Then she cried: “Buck!” and held out both her 
hands to him in a pretty gesture that was quite 
Latin and perhaps a bit operatic, but none the less 
sincere; even a New Englander like Buck, schooled 
to regard as most genuine those emotions which are 
unexpressed, felt the warmth and the charm of it. 

Also, more unprepared than she for explanations, 
for all his weeks of planning what he would say, 
he gave instant thanks for that ease of manner 
in her which seemed to make all explanations un- 
necessary. There he was, and she was whole-heart- 
edly glad to see him. If she wondered why he had 
come, Buck could not discover as much. 

“You nice person!” she said, beaming up at him. 
“When did you come? And how long are you going 
to stay? And oh! could anything be more enchant- 
ing? We’re going to see the Bay of Naples at last 
—and together!” 

“T’ve just come, to-day,” he answered, “and I’m 
lonesomer than the deuce, and I’m stopping right 
near here, at Parker’s, and ‘I hope, I hope’ you can 
dine with me!” 

“You get your hope,” she laughed, gaily. 
I dress—or just wash my face?” 

“You needn’t do either on my account,” he pro- 
tested. “I suppose there are places where we may 
eat without being togged out?” 

“There are—heaps of them! In fact, there are 
no others, here—nor elsewhere in Italy, that I know 
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of. It is difficult to be conspicuous here—no matter 
what you do!” 

“Have you anything to suggest?” he asked. 

She thought a moment. 

“It depends,” she said, “whether you care most 
for a very good dinner or for a wonderful sight. 
If you want the dinner, you'll get it in your hotel. 
If you want the sight, and can ‘make out’ with a 
plain meal, quite Italian, I’ll take you to a place 
high up under the shadow of San Martino, where 
we can sit out of doors and watch the afterglow 
creep down the western slopes of old Vesuvius, and 
the lights come out, like twinkling stars, in the dusk 
that enwraps Naples. And by and by, if we linger, 
we shall see the moonlight—on Naples Bay.” 

“IT can eat anywhere,” Buck answered; “but I 
can’t hope to see many sights like that. If it’s all 
the same to you, I’d rather go there.” 

“I’m glad,” she said. “Come in while I wash my 
face. And then we'll get one of these Yankee 


Doodle cabs and drive to the funicolare.” 

“Why, ‘Yankee Doodle’?” he asked. 

“Haven’t you observed that the horses all wear 
feathers in their caps? And they’re all called Maca- 
roni!” 





There was so much to see, and so much to say! 
Yet they both avoided the purely personal. She 
talked about her work, in a general way, but not 
confidentially. He said nothing about his — there 
seemed nothing to say about dried fish. Ella Marie 
was loath to mention the Bully Buccaneer, because 
she knew that Buck was still in the business he had 
called a living death. Perhaps he was trying to 
forget it, for a brief while. 

There could be no doubt about his happiness in 
the present—nor yet about her own. Italy is the 
land of enchantment, but it is possible to be very 
lonely in the midst of it all—lonelier far than in 
a land where there is less that one might enjoy if 
only the gods gave companionship. 

Buck knew very little about Italy—it had not been 
part and parcel of the business of dried fish, as it 
had been of Ella Marie’s business of song—but he 
followed where she led, and loved what she taught 
him, just as he had done years ago, in Gloucester. 

She thought they ought, for old-times’ sake, to 
make one of their first visits to the Aquarium where 
they could see living specimens of those deep-sea 





















































creatures which had so exercised their childish 
fancies. 

Then they made the Vesuvius ascent; they vis- 
ited Herculaneum and Pompeii; they went to Ca- 
maldoli; they had a day of days at Posilpo, Puz- 
zuoli, Baia, and Cumz. It was unlocking the old- 
est story-books they knew, to stand on the shores 
of Avernus, the descent to which is so “easy;” and 
to go into the cave of the Cumzan Sibyl; to see 
where St. Paul landed on his way to Rome to ap- 
peal to Cesar; and to look at last upon Virgil’s 
tomb—where, however, the Muses were not dancing. 

Ella Marie was a little uncertain what to pro- 
pose about Amalfi and Ravello and Salerno and 
Pestum. Even the farthest of them can be vis- 
ited in a day trip from Naples; but this is fatiguing 
and unsatisfactory. She did not know how Buck 
would feel about the “proprieties” of a more leis- 
urely trip. Perhaps they would better join a con- 
ducted party—although, for herself, she would 
rather never see Pestum than see it that way. 

Finally, she told him her perplexities. 

“What could we do?” he asked. 

“Well, we could do this: we want to go to Capri. 
We can go there some morning, see the Blue Grotto, 
go about the island and I can take the boat for Sor- 
rento at 4.30, or whenever it goes; you can stay in 
Capri all night, and come over to Sorrento in an 
early morning boat, and we can start betimes on 
the Amalfi drive. Then, I can stay up at the Cap- 
pucini Convento, and you can stay down in the 
town. We can drive up to Ravello early in the 
morning, and then you can go to Cava for that night 
and I can go to Salerno, where you can join me at 
nine the next morning for Pestum.” 

He smiled, ruefully. “It seems like a lot of beat- 
ing about, and a lot of waiting around alone— 
doesn’t it?” 

“It does,” she admitted. “Perhaps we can find 
some one to take along, for the proprieties.” 

“We didn’t have them to hamper us in the old 
days, when we used to visit all these places—did 
we?” 

“No; that was the Garden of Eden.” 

“And what is this?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, gaily. “But it’s a 
mighty good place to be, and if we’re wise children 
we'll make the very best of it and not mind any 
little difficulties. It’s the great Big Adventure we’ve 
always talked about. It’s an old, old dream come 
true. Mercy me! I hope we’re not so terribly ma- 
ture that we want our adventuring to be without 
difficulties—all on feather-beds of ease.” 

“You shame me!” he declared; “you always do.” 

“How you must hate me!” she retorted, saucily. 

“No,” he said, simply; “I don’t; I must like to 
be ashamed.” 

Not the least of Pestum’s charms is its compara- 
tive inaccessibility. True, this is not charming when 
one is on the way thither—for the way is not only 
long, but much of it is uninteresting, and the jour- 
ney is arduous—but after one has got there it is a 
great satisfaction that few persons stay long 
enough in Naples and care enough about Greek tem- 
ples to rise at 5.30 or thereabouts, catch a seven 





o’clock train and arrive at Pestum nearly four 
hours later. Even of those who visit Pompeii, go 
to Capri, and take the Amalfi drive, not any con- 
siderable number devote a day to Pestum. All of 
which is as it should be, there being no place the 
hurrying sightseer could more tragically spoil for 
the true pilgrim. The ocean of stillness in. which 
the temples stand is as awesome as the great 
structures themselves. If one has the good fortune 
to have the place to himself, and the happy faculty 
of forgetting the custodian who sells entrance-tick- 
ets and picture-postcards, he may easily—once he 
is well within the big enclosure—imagine that in 
uncounted centuries no human foot has trodden 
those vast porticoes, or bruised the acanthus leaves 
growing close to the temple steps, or frightened the 
small snakes and lizards who sun themselves on 
these warm, golden stones or hide in these lush 
marsh grasses. 

Buck and Ella Marie were exceeding fortunate; 
not another soul came nigh the temples while they 
were there. 

The day was perfect; a soft breeze blowing from 
the sea a mile away, tempered the warmth of the 
brilliant sunshine. The sky, intensely blue, as only 
a southern Italian sky can be, was cloudless, and 
added thereby to the effect of illimitable space. 

Not a sound! They could almost hear the beat- 
ing of their own hearts. Not a sign that anyone 
had lived hereabouts since the Augustan era when, 
probably, these splendid temples began to be neg- 
lected. Nothing but this breath-taking majesty of 
stone, this forest of Ionic pillars like the boles of 
great trees, and overhead, the blue, blue sky. 

Gone is nearly every trace of the stucco with 
which these rugged stones were once covered; gone, 
almost every vestige of sculpture, and of painting. 
Green growing things spring from the crannies in 
the entablature. Holes, like great cannon wounds, 
gape in the gold-brown travertine. Yet to no lover 
of beauty could it conceivably occur to wish that 
he might have seen this place two thousand, twenty- 
five hundred, years ago, rather than now; whatever 
may have been its glory when it was in its prime, 
there can never—one feels sure—have been a sub- 
limity in it and about it such as there now is. The 
mind of the beholder is unsaddened by any regrets, 
untroubled by any effort to remember—for what was 
the history of these temples no one of us has ever 
known. But the spirit that broods over the place 
is the spirit of infinite peace. 

“If I live to be as old as these temples are,” said 
Ella Marie, when she felt able to say anything at 
all, “I shall never be so fretted, so tired, so anxious, 
that the memory of this day will not come back 
to me with healing in its wings. I shall feel the 
softness of this sea breeze, and see this tesselation 
of cool shadows on the stone floors, and hear this 
vast soundlessness—until I die; and, after that, I 
shall still have Pestum in my soul, wherever my 
soul lives.” 


Buck made no reply. This place had laid hold 


on him and bound him as with a spell. 
They wandered up and down in the temples and 
They located the old Greek high- 
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road, inspected the ancient town wall, glanced at 
the remains of the Roman amphitheater, and sat- 
isfied themselves as to where the Forum stood. 

Then they went across the dusty road, outside 
the temple enclosure, and sat under a tree to eat 
their luncheon. Ella Marie had brought bread 
and a little jar of honey, cheese and cold chicken 
and a fiaschetta of the sweet wine of Orvieto. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, came company: a boy 
and a dog. 

“Now,” declared Buck, “I know I’m neither dream- 
ing nor gone to heaven. If this dog likes chicken 
bones, he’s a real dog and I’m a real person and 
this is a real place.” 

He did like them. And the boy liked bread and 
honey. 

“Ask him if he lives here,” Buck said. 

“He says he does,” Ella Marie reported; “and he 
wants to know if the signor comes from America. 
He has heard it is a fine country, America, and he 
would like to go there.” 

“Ask him, please, if he has a Bully Buccaneer.” 

Buck was glad he could not understand Italian— 
it was so delightful to listen to the unintelligible 
words Ella Marie was speaking, and watch their 
effect on the boy’s face. No need to wait for her 
translated reply! Here was a ship-owner, unmis- 
takably ! 

They gave him all they could spare of their 
luncheon, wished him favoring winds for his ship, 
and took their way back across the road, and into 
the temple of Neptune. 

“I wonder,” mused Buck, “for what it was they 
worshipped him—this god of the briny deep. Was 
it because so much they cared about was in their 
ships, and they courted his mercy on them?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, dreamily. “Maybe 
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“Some day,” Buck went on, thoughtfully, “that 
dago kid ’ll get to America—perhaps—and dig gas- 
mains or subways, and live in a fetid tenement with 
cluttered fire-escapes for his only view, and his soul’ll 
be sick for Italy—for one glimpse of this blue sky, 
one whiff of this breeze from the sea, one hour’s 
siesta in the shade of a temple portico. Isn’t life 
queer?” 

She smiled; but the smile was tremulous—misty. 

“Life is—queer,” she assented, softly. “We haven’t 
said anything about our ships, and very little about 
ourselves. But at Amalfi I heard you sniff the smell 
of the nets that were drying on the beach, and when 
you said, half under your breath and all to your- 
self: ‘it smells like home!’ I knew that you don’t 
feel, now, as you once did—about dried fish.” 

“I don’t,” he admitted; “but I’ve been afraid to 
tell you. I’m afraid, now, to tell you what’s on 
my Bully Buccaneer.” 

“Worse than a wild man from Borneo?” 

He shook his head. “You may think so.” 

“How about that cruise to the place 12,500 miles 
from home?” 


“I couldn’t use it, now.” 

“No?” 

“No; this cruise that I’m on now has got to last 
me quite a while. Because, when my ship comes 
home I hope to own that dried-fish business!” 

He was watching her face intently. The expres- 
sion on it as he made his confession was full of 
tender understanding. 

“I remember,” she murmured, “what Gramma 
said: ‘the cargoes change.’”’ 

“Has the Nancy Lee changed hers, too?” 

She nodded. 

“No sashes and pussycats and pink slippers?” 

“And no fame and fortune. I’ve spent eight years 
in the temples where fame is prayed for, and in 
the schools where she is sweated for. And I—I 
think that when she is won, it must be by those who 
care more for her than I do. She’s a jealous god- 
dess, she brooks no rivals; she must have all of her 
devotee, or none. And, though I have not always 
known it, there must always have been other cargo 
on my Nancy Lee.” 

“So, now 2?” he whispered. 

“Now, I think her prow is homeward turned. 
Please, Neptune, send her sailing back to where— 
to where I first waited for her, and knew the Glori- 
ana—and the Bully Buccaneer.” 

Buck could not trust himself to speak for several 
minutes. The ground whereon he stood was so very, 
very holy that he feared to profane it by some clum- 
siness of faltering speech. His gaze was fixed far 
off, where bright-colored sails passed in the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea; but he was seeing beyond those—see- 
ing a Promised Land where a man went home, at 
night, from his work; and a woman was there to 
greet him; a woman who made him, as he held her 
against his breast, feel that though life had been 
sweet to other men, to him above them all was it 
infinitely wonderful and precious. 

“Was there,” he said, presently, “was there any- 
thing on your Nancy Lee that—that you never told 
me about?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“Was it there all the time, no matter how the other 
cargo changed?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Was there—something like that 
on the Bully Buccaneer?” 

“How can I say until you tell me what ‘it’ was?” 

She smiled up at him, radiantly. 

“The first time I sent my Nancy Lee a-sailing, I 
told Gramma ‘the most important thing for her to 
bring me is—somebody to play with.’” 

“And then——?” 

“The dream of the Perfect Comrade never fades— 
does it? All cargoes change but that. It was the 
one thing that the Gloriana brought Gramma at the 
last. I never can forget her joyful cry: ‘Thaniel!’” 

He laid his head on her shoulder, to hide his happy 
tears. She bent and kissed him. 

“My ship is home,” he said. 


(The End) 
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OT always does the judgment of English critics on 
N American poetry deserve the respect which it re- 
ceives on this side of the Atlantic. There was Joaquin 
Miller, for example; literary London was charmed by his high 
boots and white sombrero, and therefore gave his verse, for 
a time, much higher praise than it accorded the work of such 
quiet and unpicturesque gentlemen as Longfellow and Lowell. 
So the fact that the work of a young American poet, Mr. 
Robert Frost, was first published in London, hailed with 
“amazement and delight” by “The Academy,” and called “much 
more national, in the true sense, than anything that Whit- 
man gave to the world,” by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, must 
not be taken unreservedly as a guarantee of Mr. Frost’s 
genius. 

But in this instance the enthusiasm of the English press 
is readily excusable. Mr. Frost’s two books, A Boy’s Will and 
North of Boston, have a charm which must be felt by every 
reader. It is the charm which comes from a happy combina- 
tion of several excellent things—youth, simplicity and direct- 
ness of utterance, and a passionate desire for expression some- 
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This Autumn s Poetry 


Reviewed by Joyce Kilmer 


and Other Poems” 


times almost suggesting inspiration. Mr. Frost writes about 
the hills and valleys, pastures and tilled fields, farms and 
farmers of his native New England, and he writes about 
them, for the most part, with sympathy, understanding and 
accuracy. Sometimes as in “The Death of the Hired Man” 
he is cloyingly sentimental; sometimes, as in “A Servant of 
Servants,” he is morbid and melodramatic; sometimes, as in 
“The Housekeeper,” he is obscure, and sometimes, as in “The 
Generations of Men,” he is dull. But usually he is attractively 
naive; his songs have a freshness and limpidity like that of 
the pasture spring which is the theme of some of his most 
graceful stanzas. If he succeeds in avoiding the pitfalls of 
morbidity, “realism,” and that sort of negative and superficial 
thinking indicated in his “The Black Cottage,” he will make, 
it may safely be prophesied, valuable contributions to Ameri- 
can literature. 

Another young American poet whose work is presented 
to the public in book form for the first time this Autumn is 
Mr. Dana Burnet. His interests are more varied than those 
of Mr. Frost; perhaps because he has been for several years 
a newspaper man in New York City. He writes about love 
and warfare, cafés and cathedrals, the subway and the Panama 
Canal, Arcady and the Mills Hotel. He seems to write with 
great ease; indeed, facility of utterance sometimes leads him 
to put his phrases together with too little consideration for 
the requirements of grammar and prosody. Nevertheless, his 
book is a delight, because of its delicate love lyrics, its vivid 
genre pictures, and its noble ballads of the war, one of which, 
“The Battle of Liége,” surely deserves a place in the anthol- 
ogies of more than one generation. 

Mr. Arthur Guiterman’s “The Laughing Muse” is a book 
which calls not so much for criticism as for gratitude. Mr. 
Guiterman is at once a humorist and an artist in words. His 
delightful mock-heroic ballad, “The Quest of the Ribband” 
and those never-to-be-forgotten stanzas which narrate the ad- 
ventures of the Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylactic Pup 
are classics as surely as any verse that has been written in 
our generation. Every page of this volume reveals its author 
as the possessor of keen wit, rich fancy and rhythmical dex- 
terity unequalled since the days of Barham. And in his seri- 
ous moments this great jester can write the tenderest love 
songs, and make the most real and colorful pictures of wild 
nature—especially of those mountain fastnesses— 


where a lake laughs blue while the dipping paddles 
gleam, 
Where the wild geese are following their leader, 
Where the trout leaps up from the silver of the stream 
And the buck strikes his horn against the cedar. 


Mr. Berton Braley’s spirited poems of out-of-door life have 
been for years pleasantly known to magazine readers. They 
have now been collected and published with the title, Songs of 
the Workaday World. There is more than a sugegstion of 
Kipling in these hearty masculine ballads of sailors, cowboys 
and miners, and yet they are by no means imitations. Mr. 
Braley knows intimately the rough and vivid life of which he 
writes, and (although he has an unfortunate tendency to pep- 
per his verse too thickly with dialect and profanity) he man- 
ages to make his poetic studies convincing as well as interest- 
ing. “The Miracle Worker” and “The Magic Whistle” have 
about them an irresistible flavor of healthy romance. 





THIS AUTUMN'S POETRY 





A large book could be filled—for all I know, it has been 
filled—with the poems that have been written in praise or 
blame of Omar Khayyam. Most of these poems, however, 
passed into their merited oblivion almost as soon as the ink 
with which they were penned was dry. A notable exception 
is Dr. Condé B. Pallen’s “The New Rubaiyat,” which has the 
place of honor in his Collected Poems. In quatrains nearly as 
deftly made and quotable as FitzGerald’s own, Dr. Pallen op- 
poses Omar’s materialism with the vigor of his idealistic faith. 
Nor does the promise of “The New Rubaiyat” fail of fulfillment 
in the other poems which make up this really important book; 
there are exquisitely carved sonnets, love lyrics filled with noble 
passion, carols and devotional poems lofty in thought and dis- 
tinguished in expression, and several admirable poetic dramas. 
One of these “The Feast of Thalarchus,” has for its hero St. 
Simeon Stylites, and its spirit contrasts interestingly with that 
of Tennyson’s famous dramatic monologue. But perhaps that 
one of Dr. Pollen’s poems which is most likely to endure is “A 
Fable for Lydia,” a sonorous composition in blank verse marked 
by dignity and restraint rare in these days of hurried versifi- 
cation. 

One of the more attractive volumes in The New Poetry 
Series is a collection of Grace Hazard Conkling’s lyrics. Mrs. 
Conkling’s range is somewhat limited; she is at her best when 
she sings of children, birds and flowers. With these as her 
subjects she produces a music that is delicate, and, as a rule, 
appealing; but the effect on an entire volume of this sort is 
somewhat oppressive. It would be a better book if it con- 
tained more poems caused by strong emotion and made up of 
ideas not purely personal and decorative; such poems as her 
powerful and beautiful “The Chimes of Termonde,” with its 
haunting refrain: 


“They used to call the morning 
Along the gilded street, 

And then their rhymes were laughter, 
And all their notes were sweet.” 


Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is generally considered to be 
a brilliant essayist who can, on occasion, write excellent poetry. 
But this estimate is inaccurate; Mr. Chesterton is, on the 
other hand, a poet who can, on occasion, write excellent essays. 
In his poems there are many of those altogether delightful 
ballades and sonnets in which this defender of orthodoxy by 
unorthodox methods has poked fun at the dangerous economic 
and ethical fads of the day; there are also several of his irre- 
sistibly funny extravaganzas in rhyme, notably that never- 
to-be-forgotten ballade with the refrain: 


“T think I will not hang myself to-day.” 


But there are also poems of a noble and austere loveliness, 
which would firmly establish their author’s fame even if he 
never had written “Orthodoxy” or “The Man Who Was 


Thursday.” His two poems on the war, “Blessed Are the 
Peacemakers” and “The Wife of Flanders,” have been widely 
quoted, deservedly, for they are among the very best of the 
war’s literary product. The most memorable of the poems 
which make up this book has to do with fighting—it is “Le- 
panto,” a heart-stirring narrative of how “Don John of Austria 
burst the battle-line.” It is too long for quotation. Here, 
however, is a typical example of Chestertonian magic, a Christ- 
mas carol as great as it is brief: 


A CHILD OF THE SNOWS 


There is heard a hymn when the panes are dim, 
And never before or again, 

When the nights are strong with a darkness long, 
And the dark is alive with rain. 


Never we know but in sleet and in snow, 
The place where the great fires are, 

That the midst of the earth is a raging mirth 
And the heart of the earth a star. 


And at night we win to the ancient inn 
Where the child in the frost is furled, 

We follow the feet where all souls meet 
At the inn at the end of the world. 


The gods lie dead where the leaves lie red, 
For the flame of the sun is flown, 

The gods lie cold where the leaves lie gold 
And a Child comes forth alone. 


And in these four splendid stanzas, Mr. Chesterton actu- 
ally says something new about love, the most ancient of all 
poetic themes: 


Sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, 
He that made me sealed my ears, 

And the pomp of glorious noises, 
Waves of triumph, waves of tears. 


Thundered empty round and past me, 
Shattered, lost for evermore, 

Ancient gold of pride and passion, 
Wrecked like treasures on a shore. 


But I saw her cheek and forehead 
Change, as at a spoken word, 
And I saw her head uplifted 
Like a lily to the Lord. 


Nought is lost, but all transmuted, 
Ears are sealed, yet eyes have seen; 

Saw her smiles (O soul be worthy!) 
Saw her tears (O heart be clean!) 


Whatever laurels his prose may bring him, the author of 
those stanzas is, first and last, a poet. 

The Pilgrim Kings is the title of Mr. Thomas Walsh’s new 
book, which has for sub-title “Greco and Goya and Other 
Poems of Spain.” Mr. Walsh’s Spain is not the modern land 
of tourists and revolutionary mutterings, but that gracious 
home of the arts in which El Greco painted his immortal can- 
vases under the patronage of a great and generous Church, 
and “Dolores, Pilar, Mercedes” reclined on their balconies and 
watched the sunset coloring the white walls of old Toledo. 
Mr. Walsh reconstructs the mellow civilization of that golden 
land and age; he puts, indeed, the very soul of Spain into 
musical and’ appealing verse. 

One of the minor tragedies of the war is the republication 
of much dull and absolutely worthless early work of Maeter- 
linck and Verhaeren. The latter poet’s “Dawn” is, of course, 
not worthless; it has its fine lines, and Mr. Arthur Symons 
adequately reproduced its weird atmosphere in his translation. 
But this poetic drama shows the Belgian poet at his most sym- 
bolic and incoherent. Only as a literary curiosity can it have 
any attractions for the American public. 

Nor are the verses of M. Emile Cammaerts (which the 
publishers rather unnecessarily label “Belgian Poems”) likely 
to make their readers hanker for more of this poet’s work. 
The poems appear both in French and English, the original 
being printed on the left-hand page, and the English trans- 
lation facing it. The original is uninspired, and the trans- 
lation awkward. In England, the tremendous popularity of 
everything Belgian may give this book many friends, but in 
the United States its welcome will not be embarrassingly enthu- 
siastic. 
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Scholarship, and something more than scholarship, are 
shown in that unusual volume, War Poems and Other Trans- 
lations, by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. This erudite states- 
man gives us in this book admirable English metrical versions 
of Greek epigrams and contemporary French verse, and 
throws in for good measure Latin renditions of poems by 
Byron, Tennyson and Collins. His translations are always 
accurate and sometimes felicitous; sometimes, however, the 
result scarcely seems to justify the effort that has been ex- 
pended. But a British Lord has an inalienable right to play 
with words instead of with golf-clubs and salmon-rods, if he 
prefer, and Lord Curzon’s game is well worth watching, if 
one has nothing important to do. 

Did some malicious company of German spies, desperately 
intent on making England ridiculous, cause Stephen Phillips’s 
“Armageddon” to be written and published? Or was it merely 
this poet’s own evil genius which is to be blamed for this most 
lamentable “epic drama”? “Mr. Stephen Phillips,” we are 
told by the “blurb” on the book’s jacket, “has written a play 
on the topic of the war. He has done it partly in the Greek 
way, but very largely in his own way, which is a new way.” 
I have found the new way, but the Greek way has eluded my 
search. Pathos and melodrama, turgid prose and stilted blank 
verse, make up this depressing exhibition of what happens 
when a poet tries to write a play to order. Admirers of Ste- 
phen Phillips should buy up the entire edition of this volume 
and burn it. 

“I went out into the night of quiet stars,” says Mr. Lincoln 
Colcord. “I looked up at the wheeling heavens, at the mys- 
terious firmament; I thought of the awful distances out there, 
of the incredible magnitudes, of space and silence and eter- 
nity; I thought of man, his life, his love, his dream.” 

Well—as the reader has undoubtedly remarked by this 
time—even 80 did Whitman look up and think and tell the 
world about it. Mr. Colcord follows Whitman more slavishly 
than does even Mr. Horace Traubel; his book, Vision of War, 
is an artificial leaf of grass. Its theme is the spiritual glory 
of war; Mr. Colcord’s argument is that war’s horror is only 


physical suffering, while the result is a purification of the 
nation. This explains why Mr. Colcord wrote these hundred 
and fifty pages of hysteria and exclamation points, but it does 
not explain the much greater mystery of why a presumably 
intelligent firm spent its money in publishing the book. 

The late Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson was a statesman, an 
orator and a journalist. He was also a poet of great narra- 
tive, dramatic and lyric gifts, but his poems have hitherto 
been little known outside of Norway. Therefore, his Poems 
and Songs, translated in the original meter of Professor Ar- 
thur Hubbell Palmer, of Yale, is a volume which deserves an 
enthusiastic welcome. The English versions of Bjérnson’s 
patriotic ballads, folk-tales and poems of occasion are not re- 
markable for their polish, but they are accurate and spirited. 
This book will do much to stimulate in England and Amer- 
ica a desire for familiarity with the great literary monuments 
of the North. 

Two recent volumes of importance in the library of Irish 
literature are Thomas Davis’s Essays and Poems, and The 
Book of Irish Poetry, edited by Alfred Percival Graves. The 
founder of that great Irish weekly, The Nation, was a true poet, 
as well as a wise and devoted patriot; some of the modern 
Irish poets who sneer at his memory would do well to emu- 
late his zeal for his country, although they cannot hope to 
possess his poetic skill. Mr. Graves’s anthology is ably edited; 
it is questionable, however, if Fitzgerald’s Irish birth justifies 
the inclusion of part of the Rubaiyat. And Mr. Graves ex- 
hibits bad judgment in printing, in the section labeled “Religi- 
ous Poetry,” George Roberts’s maudlin “Convent Bell,” which 
is merely a stupid attempt to discredit conventual life. 

In the Wisdom of the East series, a recent volume con- 
tains the poems of Mu’tamid, King of Seville, done into 
pleasing English verse by Dulcie Lawrence Smith. This elev- 
enth century Moorish poet lost nothing of his native Orien- 
talism during his residence in conquered Spain, but some of 
his love-songs and philosophical epigrams seem curiously 
modern in Miss Smith’s deft English renditions. 





November 


By Benjamin F. Paist, Jr. 


CROSS the country’s bleak unsheltered hills 
The chilling winds of autumn wildly blow, 
And winter’s innocence, the heaven-born snow, 
Descends with measured calm. The sky instills 
Each reckless life with caution; naught fulfills 
The mission of its being, high or low, 


That sees no future. 


’Tis a come and go 


Of balms that bless where blindness rudely kills 
The unshocked grain. Ere many days have fled, 
The blight of blessings spruned or used amiss 
Enshrouds the soul, when comes the winter hour 
Foregleamed in vain. The thought unused is dead. 
And every heart-throb holds a hidden bliss, 

To arm the watchful with victorious power. 











volume novel of absorbing interest in the life of the most 

commonplace man. There are many people who do not 
believe this statement; they are the people who think the world 
is a humdrum place, that life is a monotonous round, and that 
there is no possibility of adding excitement to it except by 
sharing in impossible adventures. But there are a few people 
who nod approval as they hear the suggestion about the three- 
volume novel; they are continually proving the statement, and 
in proving it they find joy themselves and give joy to others. 

Elinore Pruitt Stewart is one of these joyous joy-givers. 
Everywhere she goes she finds people whose lives are full of 
romance, comedy or tragedy, and she has the sympathetic 
nature that enables her to learn the story of these humble 
heroes and heroines who, but for her, and rare spirits like her, 
would keep these stories to themselves and so rob themselves 
and others of part of the joy of living. 

Letters on an Elk Hunt (Houghton, Mifflin & Company) 
is the unassuming title of Mrs. Stewart’s new book. Unless 
one taking up the volume already knows something of the 
author’s cheery letters, having read her Letters of a Woman 
Homesteader, he will expect a more or less pleasing account of 
a trip after big game. 

But this is exactly what he will not find. To Mrs. Stewart 
the elk were mere incidents of the tour, precisely as when she 
attended a Fourth of July cowboys’ entertainment she had no 
eyes for the “doings” that attracted others. To quote her own 
words, “I didn’t care much for their contests; I was watching 
the faces.” 

The scene of the journey of which she wrote was Wyoming. 
She traveled through a barren, forbidding country, where sand 
and alkali were prominent features of the landscape. How 
could she find interesting human material in such surround- 
ings? 

Forty-nine people out of fifty would have said at once that 
the people she met were hopelessly commonplace, dull and un- 
interesting. For one was a waitress in a forlorn desert hotel, 
homely, shrinking, ludicrously dressed, wearing shoes which 
were not mates, one having a high heel, the other a low heel. 
Then came a large Irish woman who broke so many rules of 
the Queen’s English when she talked that it would have been 
the despair of one who attempted to correct her. Later ap- 
peared a hopeless looking woman. “The hot winds and the 
alkali dirt had tanned her skin and bleached her hair; both 
were a gray brown. Her eyes were blue, but were so tired 
looking that I could hardly see for the tears,” the sympathetic 
author says in describing her. Next in the ranks of these ordi- 
nary people was a tall, bare-headed man whose clothes and 
shoes were in tatters, whose arms and shoulders were covered 
with great sun blisters, whose eyes were swollen and red, and 
whose lips were cracked and bloody. Another portrait was 
that of a stout little ranchman in red shirt and blue overalls, 
who used one knife in all his cooking operations, cleaning it 
after each use on the leg of his overalls. Grandma Mortimer 
was a bustling, motherly woman who seemed to know how to 
do everything; but it was not apparent that she had any claim 
to the distinction. A man with an axe on his shoulder, en- 
countered on the road, led the travelers to his cabin, for whose 
slovenly appearance he apologized abjectly. A slight, gray- 
eyed, freckled girl, evidently Irish, is prominent in the book, 
and a game warden with sad eyes and a drooping mouth is de- 
scribed. 

There are nine people in the list, which might be enlarged 
with ease. But it is enough to mention the nine. 


I HAS been said that there is ample material for a three- 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 





FARIS, D.D. 


Now what did an observing, sympathetic woman learn 
about these humdrum individuals? 

She would have learned nothing of the story of the wait- 
ress if she had not offered to help her carry out the dishes, 
and then dry them. The homely little woman had an absorb- 
ing passion—her little eight-year-old sister. She wore cast- 
off shoes that she might buy for her patent leather slippers. 
She was saving her three dollars a week to give this sister the 
good clothes she had never had. She had always wanted a 
doll, but she had been unable to buy it until the previous 
Christmas, when she gave it to her sister. Her definition of 
happiness was “wanting something new for Linnie.” 

The Irish woman had a heart hungry for children. She 
was happy when she found two lonely children that she could 
take home with her, for she felt that “the pangs of mother- 
hood make us mothers not only of our own, but of every child 
that needs mothering, especially if our own little children need 
us no longer.” 

The homely woman whose skin and hair had been bleached 
by the alkali dust was the wife of a homesteader whose grain 
was blown out of the sandy soil by the fierce breezes. Their 
two horses died, so they had to plow and plant by hand. Every- 
thing seemed to be against them. But they did not propose to 
give up; they were brave and hopeful. 

The tall, bare-headed man, dressed in tatters, was known 
as Crazy Olaf; in penance for killing a horse by fast driving 
he spent his days digging wells in the dust that horses might 
not perish of thirst. In spite of failure, he persisted, until, just 
at the time of the elk hunt, he brought in a gushing well, and 
he was happy. 

The ranchman lived alone. Apparently there was nothing 
of interest about him. But the sympathetic visitor learned 
that for eighteen years a girl had been waiting for him back 
East. He had not heard from her for a long time, and he did 
not know what to do. Encouraged by Mrs. Stewart, he went 
back and brought the waiting Jennie to his lonely ranch. 

Grandma Mortimer was the neighborhood helper in time 
of trouble because her heart had been enlarged by the tragic 
death of the boy in whom she delighted. 

The bachelor ranchman who apologized for slovenliness 
explained that he was expecting his mother from the old New 
England home. The women of the party stopped a few days 
to make everything tidy for the mother, and stayed to welcome 
her when she came. Then Mrs. Stewart learned that her son 
had been in the penitentiary—she knew he was innocent— 
and that she had been in the poorhouse. He had sent for her 
as soon as he learned the secret she had tried to keep from him. 
And for very joy of being in a home of her own once more she 
announced her determination to make the ranch a refuge for 
the homeless. 

The Irish girl and the game warden—well, each of these 
has an interesting story. Read the book and learn it, as well 
as a hundred other items of absorbing interest. 

The petty inconveniences of the trip did not annoy the 
letter writer—she was so absorbed in the wonderful people she 
met, in a barren desert corner of Wyoming! 

One of the best sentences in the book comes at the end. 
It is this: “I have had a fine trip; I have experienced about 
all the human emotions. I had not expected to encounter so 
many people or to get the little glimpses that I’ve had, but 
wherever there are human beings there are these little his- 
tories.” 

Yet so many people say that this is a humdrum world, 
full of commonplace people! 
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New York Theaters 


The Commonness of “Com- 
mon Clay” 


R. CLEVES KINKEAD is a 
M student of drama, fresh from 
the workshop of Professor 


Baker. Common Clay received a prize 
at Harvard, and was presented by Mr. 





Cleves Kinkead 
Author of Common Clay 


Johr Craig’s stock company at the Cas- 
tle Square Theater in Boston. It was 
procured by Manager A. H. Woods, and, 
I understand, was changed considerably 
before it was brought to Broadway. It 
would seem, despite whatever critical re- 
marks we may make, that the judgment 
of the public has been unanimously in 


By Montrose i Moses 


its favor. In one way that must be 
gratifying both to the manager and to 
the author, and should act as an en- 
couragement to Mr. Kinkead for future 
work; but it would be well for him to 
pause and to consider certain factors in 
this drama of his which are glaring in 
their faults and which take away from 
some of the good writing to be found 
in his first act. 

The story of Common Clay deals with 
the difficulties confronting a working 
girl. The plot is of the sensational type, 
which has to do with a young woman 
of obscure birth and of doubtful char- 
acter living in a small University town. 
She finds employment as a maid in a 
household where a very attractive son 
is living, and we quite readily see that 
whatever clash there is to be in this 
drama will be due to the inequalities 
of station existing between these two. 

The usual accident happens, the two 
erring in the usual conventional way, 
and the subject of illegitimacy confronts 
a very snobbish father of the young 
man. With the consequence that he con- 
sults an intimate friend, a judge of the 
courts, who takes a very serious atti- 
tude toward the question of illicit rela- 
tions, inasmuch as he, in his early years, 
has likewise erred in the same manner. 
To one who is used to the theater, it 
does not take very long to reach the 
conclusion that the poor, obscure girl is 
no other than the daughter of the very 
dignified judge. This fact is brought 
definitely to light in a court-room scene 
which is reminiscent of the court-room 
scene in “Madame X,”- and it affords 
Miss Jane Cowl, in the réle of the girl, 
an excellent opportunity of showing a 
certain emotional quality which is hers. 

Mr. Kinkead, one can see, is after 
dramatic effect all the time; he cares 
very little whether or not he is thinking 


straight, and he sacrifices the logic of 
his characters for the sake of a theatri- 
cal turn. He does not question what he 
is to do with the girl after she discov- 
ers her own father. He does not see 
that as he has depicted the judge, then 
and there was the time for him to bring 
the question of marriage with the err- 
ing son to a point. What he makes the 
judge do is totally unsatisfying and un- 
convincing. The girl goes abroad, de- 
velops her voice, and studies for ten 
years. All the while, moving obscurely 
in the background, is this question of 
illegitimacy in the person of a wronged 
child. In the sentimental epilogue, 
which shows Mr. Kinkead to be thirty 
years behind the times in his technique, 
the play ends happily by the bringing 
together of these two very unnatural 
people, and the audience goes away 
thoroughly satisfied. 

Looking around me I tried to reach 
some opinion as to what there was in 
this play to attract such a very large 
audience. I fear that the stimulation we 
seek in the theater is not the kind that 
will produce great drama. What that 
audience drank in with a certain 
amount of gusto was badly arranged 
sensationalism, bordering often on the 
vulgar in its brutally frank discussion 
of the working girl; and the way in 
which that vulgarity was received leads 
me to believe that the public in this 
respect is getting pretty well what it 
deserves. 

Mr. John Mason, as the judge, made 
a very unconvincing part seem logical 
through the sheer force of his excellent 
acting. There are few players who are 
able to read trite lines in as forceful a 
way as he. Miss Cowl, as the girl, was 
pleasing in her gipsy beauty, but 
showed her usual tendency of forcing 
emotion in her emotional scenes. Mr. 





Orme Caldara was thoroughly inade- 
quate and loosely strung in the réle of 
the hero. Manager Woods has mounted 
this piece in good taste, and has given 
it unusual care and attention. In one 
respect he is amply rewarded—Common 


Clay is a successful drama from the 


standpoint of the box-office. 


* Husband and Wife” 


One of the most splendid characteris- 
tics of Mr. Charles Kenyon’s Kindling 
was its sincerity. That same sincerity 
marks his new play Husband and Wife. 
We are glad to welcome a new dramatist 
who can produce work of such literary 
excellence as this. Commonplace though 
the plot of Husband and Wife may be, 
the same plot used for instance by Mr. 
Eugene Walters in Fine Feathers and 
by Mr. Alfred Sutro in The Walls of 
Jericho, we were surprised to find how 
original Mr. Kenyon was whenever we 
expected him to be conventional and un- 
original. He had a most difficult task 
to perform—that of treating with fresh- 
ness and with charm a_ subject so 
threadbare as that of the extravagant 
wife and of the husband who speculates 
in order to satisfy her frivolous de- 
mands. I fear that Husband and Wife 
will not be a tremendous success, be- 
cause of the very fact that its excellent 
characterization and its excellent work- 


manship, and its sincerity, are its chief 
claims to our interest; there are no sen- 


sational scenes in this play. It requires 
an intensive style of acting on the part 
of the husband, as played by Mr. Rob- 
ert Edeson, and there is very little ro- 
mantic glamor except toward the end, 
where we suspect that Mr. Kenyon made 
concessions to the public in his happy 
ending. So unusual is this matter of 
good style in the theater that all 
through the evening we were consciously 
aware of the good dialogue; this is not 
to the discredit of Mr. Kenyon, but it 
does impress us with the fact that we 
are unused to the literary touch in our 
theater. 

Without outlining the plot of Hus- 
band and Wife, we would say that the 
part of the latter, as played by Miss 
Olive Telle, was adequate, although in 
the hands of a more experienced actress 
there might have been a deeper touch 
given to the character of the woman. 
Miss Telle lacked the sincerity that 
might have been given to the réle by 
such an actress as Miss Elsie Ferguson, 
but from the picturesque standpoint she 
was entirely satisfying to the eye. We 
hope that Mr. Kenyon will give us 
another play soon. We would prefer to 
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see him selecting the unusual, as in the 
case of Kindling, rather than the stereo- 
typed as in the case of Husband and 
Wife. Whatever his next play may be, 
we shall go to it with the refreshing 
expectancy of finding the same sincerity 
and the same earnest approach toward 
life which have marked his distinctive 
work thus far in the theater. 


What is “ The New York 
Idea?” 


Nine years ago, Mr. Langdon Mitchell 
wrote a play for Mrs. Fiske called The 
New York Idea. It was presented by 
that actress in a worthy fashion, and 
with an excellent cast, including Mr. 
John Mason and Mr. George Arliss. It 
was then proclaimed one of the most 


From The New York Idea 
Photograph by White Studio 


brilliant pieces of social satire ever pro- 
duced by an American playwright, and 
it met with unstinted praise on all sides. 
When we saw the piece then, it pleased 
us because of the brilliancy of its wit 
and the excellent artificiality of its char- 
acterization. No one was better suited 
to appear in the réle of Mrs. Cynthia 
Karslake than Mrs. Fiske. No one’s 
methods were better suited to a light 
and pointed treatment of the subject 
of divorce than Mrs. Fiske’s; for The 
New York Idea runs riot on the divorce 
question. The four main characters of 
the play are divorced, and after a gen- 
eral shuffle are about to be paired off 
again. The whole tenor of the plot 
points to a final reconciliation of Mrs. 
Karslake with her own husband after 
she comes pretty near marrying a very 


dull and ponderous lawyer whose chief 
concern is the reading of the “New 
York Evening Post” rather than making 
proper love to the supposed object of 
his affections. It is difficult to outline 
a story whose chief delight is in the 
pungency of its lines and in the very 
marked direction of its intent. Evi- 
dently nine years ago Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell thought that the New York 
idea was simply to get married and be 
divorced as quickly as possible; and 
after nine years, when the play is re- 
vived, it would seem Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell would be equally as right. The 
comedy strikes us with all the fresh- 
ness and all the aptness and all the acute 
satire that it had when it was first pro- 
duced. Its interpretation, however, is 
different from that given to it by Mrs. 
Fiske. Miss Grace George now assumes 
the réle of Mrs. Cynthia Karslake, and 
she mingles with sharp satire a more 
pronounced human element, which is 
thoroughly consistent, but I doubt 
whether it is as harmonious to the 
general artificial character of the whole 
comedy. One is supposed to see that 
Cynthia is really in love with the hus- 
band whom she has just divorced, and 
this note must be sounded right through 
the play. But Cynthia is a woman who 
at every turn would try to conceal that 
human quality and would even try to 
deceive herself, and it is this mood which 
Mrs. Fiske brought out with excellent 
results. However, Miss George was 
most congenial in the part, and in that 
scene where she keeps her own wedding 
waiting was most exuberant. In the 
réle of the dull Philip Phillimore, Mr. 
Lumsden Hare was heavy and inade- 
quate, while Miss Nash as Phillimore’s 
first wife was reminiscent of a chorus gir] 
rather than of a woman of the smart 
set. Perhaps the one to realize the keen 
edge of Mr. Mitchell’s lines better than 
any other in the cast was Mr. Conway 
Tearle, who, in the réle of John Kars- 
lake, gave the proper tang to his read- 
ing and still retained that tender sug- 
gestion towards his former wife which 
made the situation very human. Alto- 
gether the revival of The New York 
Idea impresses us with its permanence 
and its worth. It is a play with quali- 
ties in it as everlastingly true_as cer- 
tain elements in The School for Scandal. 
In fact, its tone, though modern, is quite 
as sharp as that of the famous comedy. 
We wonder why it is that Mr. Mitchell 
has rested on his laurels so long, and 
we hope now, in view of his revived 
brilliancy, that he will continue in the 
field of the theater. 




















OU can change the map of the world,” said the old 
Y philosopher, “and revolutionize fashions at every sea- 
son; you can cheat nature with medical science and 
perform miracles with and without electricity, but dang it all, 
you can’t change human nature.” Nor can you—so it would 
seem—for the laughter and applause that greeted The Critic, 
Sheridan’s satire upon the stage, some hundred and twenty 
odd years ago, is duplicated by the laughter and applause 
that greets The Show Shop, the very latest and most up-to- 
date of satires upon the drama, by James Forbes. 

The Show Shop, which comes to the Garrick Theater to 
greet November, is, of course, by no means the direct suc- 
cessor to The Critic, for playing upon the public’s enthusiasm 
for “peeping behind the scenes” has been most successfully 
done by Bronson Howard, Willard Holcomb, Frances Aymar 
Matthews and many others, but this does not in the least de- 
tract from the mirth-provoking qualities of Mr. Forbes’s 
achievement. 

In fact, as Channing Pollock puts it, the play is like a 
gasoline motor and goes forward by a series of explosions— 
of laughter; and with Zelda Sears playing the réle of a stage 
mother and ably supported by a most excellent company, The 
Show Shop bids fair to be one of the most popular, even if not 
the most erudite, of offerings of the moment. 

Summed up briefly the story is of the attempt of a man- 
ager to put across a “sure-fire failure’ which—with the per- 
versity of inanimate things—naturally turns out to be a huge 
success. In the progress of events, however, the audience gets 
a chance to watch the theatrical wheels go round and goes 
home feeling a strong desire for a thespian career if the sam- 
ple on the stage is a sample of a real rehearsal. 

To begin at the beginning, however, The Show Shop starts 
out with love instead of making it the ending, and Jerome Bel- 
den, whose romance with Bettina Dean is sadly hampered by 
the ambitions (vicarious and maternal) of Bettina’s mother, 
begs Rosenbaum—a regular manager—not to engage Bettina 
for his new play, The Punch. “Rosy” has already done so, 
however, but also engages Jerome, so that he may be near his 
sweetheart. 

But The Punch lacks the proper stimulus for such a bev- 
erage, and so falls flatter than grape juice at a meeting of 
Kentucky Colonels, and Rosenbaum gloomily decides to aban- 
don ART for the movies, and if he “can’t be the Erlanger of 
the Drama, to be the Woolworth.” 

Mrs. Dean finds balm in Gilead in the failure of the play 
before it reaches Broadway, declaring in no uncertain terms 
that a “failure in New York would end her daughter’s ca- 
reer.” 

Jerome, hearing this, offers to pay Rosenbaum to put on 
a failure with Bettina as the star and thus ruin her career 
that she may take up another one as his wife. 

By a simple little process of “counting out,” the way chil- 
dren do to see who is “it,” they select a play, and the audi- 
ence is privileged to watch the rehearsals for it. 

Stage hands wander about with an apparent sangfroid 
and an indifference to the actors that is more than laughable; 
the electrician tests and tries his lights; the property man 
moves the scenery, and Rosenbaum himself, with a huge cigar 
in his mouth, plays Bettina’s part that she may rest. 

Even the curtain calls are rehearsed, and Bettina is taught 
how to show “surprise,” “shyness” and “modesty,” with her 
mother shrieking to her from the wings, “Shrink, Betty— 
shrink!” And then, when the first night arrives, the audi- 
ence sees all these same effects perfected. Is it any wonder 
that the house rocks with laughter? 

Of course, there is a happy ending—cela va sans dire, but 
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before it comes there is enough laughter to make the end almost 
unimportant, and by no means the smallest contributor to that 
fun is the work of Miss Sears. 

Miss Sears will be remembered as having played here in 
The Blue Mouse and also in vaudeville, and as having won a 
huge success also in The Truth and The Nest Egg. She is a 
comedienne of rare merit, and her réle of the mother, com- 
bining as it does pride and humility, vanity and abnegation, 
selfishness and self-sacrifice, Amazonian sternness and ma- 
ternal tenderness, all blended in a tireless and dauntless pur- 
suit of vicarious ambition, is a triumph of both playwright and 
player. 

George Sidney as Rosenbaum is another player to whom 
more than a word of praise is due, for his work is a masterly 
bit of comic acting done aj, ‘ently in all seriousness. The 
balance of the company includes Robert Frazer, Mildred Bright, 
Mona Ryan, Walter Young, Emmett Shackelford and Dolly 


Lewis. 
Another All-Star Revival 


Mr. Forbes’s comedy will, however, have a serious rival in 
Trilby, which has been revived with an all-star cast, and comes 
to the Lyric Theater on November 8. 

Trilby adds another to the long list of plays that have 
paraphrased the old quotation from “the survival of the fittest”’ 
to the “revival of the wittiest,” and in fact the theater-going 
public has in the last couple of years shown a decided prefer- 
ence for old plays revamped rather than new plays still damp. 

The Lieblers, as you will remember, revived with great 
success Oliver Twist, with Lyn Harding, Nat Goodwin, Marie 
Doro and Constance Collier. Then Charles Frohman revived 
Diplomacy, with William Gillette, Blanche Bates and Miss 
Doro; Belasco breathed new life into The Celebrated Case last 
spring, and Joseph Brooks has achieved a most remarkable suc- 
cess in the revival of The New Henrietta, now in its third sea- 
son, and it is this same Mr. Brooks who is sending here Paul 
Potter’s dramatization of Du Maurier’s famous novel. 

Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry will make her debut to Phila- 
delphians as “Trilby,” and it is difficult to imagine any actress 
who more closely fits into the description that Du Maurier him- 
self gives of his heroine, who was—as you will remember— 

“tall for her sex, and her day and her station in life, 

and especially for the country she lived in. Not that 

she was a giantess by any means. She was about as 

tall as Miss Ellen Terry—and that is a charming 

height, I think.” 

What is more, she can sing the part, a by no means easy feat, 
while the Svengali of Lyn Harding is a triumph in itself. 

Lyn Harding, according to those keen and often unfair 
critics—his fellow-players—is with Lou Tellegen “the great- 
est actor of the day.” He has been leading man with Mrs. 
Pat Campbell and Grace George and has also starred in a 
number of big successes both here and in England, which is his 
home. Needless to say he brings to the difficult réle of Sven- 
gali a polished art and a keen insight into the character that 
makes one feel very glad they are not Trilby! 

George MacFarlane, of light opera fame, plays the réle 
of the Laird, while Charles Dalton is Taffy—he of the mighty 
physique and wonderful whiskers; and Regan Hughston will 
be Little Billee. Ignacio Martinetti is duplicating his réle of 
ten years ago as “Zou Zou,” the ducal zouave, and Paton Gibbs 
is Gecko, the violinist, while Rose Coghlan is Mme. Vinard. 

As to the play itself—it is well-staged and full of witty 
lines, and surely that is as much as one need say of anything 
so familiar as Trilby of the lovely feet and the naughty French 
slang. 
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Trilby will be followed by a return engagement of Al Jol- 
son in Dancing Around. Of course, the comedian with his 
senegambian make-up is “the whole show,” but as the gorgeous 
melange of music and girls and laughter has been well-dis- 
cussed before, one may dismiss it with just a line, and add that 
Experience, George Hobart’s remarkable morality play, will 
follow on November 29th. Since, however, November only has 
thirty days, Experience will be a December attraction, and had 
perhaps best wait till then to be discussed. 


From “A Pair of Sixes” to “A Full House” 


It will undoubtedly prove a sad disappointment to follow- 
ers of the blue chip to find out that A Full House, which begins 
the month at the Adelphi, has nothing at all to do with cards, 
but is based upon the difficulties arising from a house that is 
overcrowded with troublesome guests. 

As, however, this play has already been discussed by the 
critics, it needs no more than a word here. 

At the Broad and the Forrest the current attractions re- 
main indefinitely, and so for the real novelties of the moment 
one must turn to vaudeville and B. F. Keith’s. 

These two types of amusement seem bound nowadays to 
inadvertently emulate the beloved preacher in Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village”—probably you will remember the lines: 


“And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies; 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


The allurement is working, too—most excellently—and 
with Geraldine Farrar in the movies and David Bispham in 
vaudeville (though he tells me that he is to have the réle of 
Beethoven in a new play this season), even the operatic world 
is feeling the call of the “two a day.” 

The latest to join vaudeville ranks and forsake the “legit’ 
is Wilton Lackaye, who, with his company, will open the month 
at B. F. Keith’s theater. Mr. Lackaye, who is, by the way, a 
Virginian (F. F. V.), intended to be a lawyer, and after leaving 
the College of Ottawa, went to Georgetown University to pur- 
sue Blackstone and the intricacies of the legal profession. It 
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was not Blackstone but Barrett who claimed him, however, and 
from being president of the Lawrence Barrett Dramatic Asso- 
ciation he became a member of Mr. Barrett’s professional com- 
pany, and since then has gone steadily forward to his present 
enviable position in the theatrical world. 

His many successes are too widely known to need repe- 
tion here, and his appearance in vaudeville should delight fre- 
quenters of the tabloid drama. 

This month is a gala one at Keith’s, anyway, for their an- 
niversary comes in and will bring two widely differing and 
tremendously popular stars in Lew Dockstader and Nora 
Bayes. Later on they will give their second big Fashion Show, 
including the lady who wears some $750,000 worth of jewels 
all at once. This seems to be a year of “staging styles,” for 
“Princess Pat,” you know, had fashion models instead of a 
chorus; Mrs. Whitney’s Fashion Show enthralled the fair sex 
at the Garrick last month; Valeska Suratt has gone into the 
movies in a film which is advertised as “showing a new frock 
every forty feet,” and now we are to have another splendid 
display of gowns at Keith’s. 

It’s delightrul for the woman whose soul is set upon gowns, 
but if the old law of “too much of a good thing” comes to the 
fore we may all go back to wearing Roman togas cut from a 
sheet from sheer satiation of looking at the exquisite creations 
from the designers. And those coming to Keith’s are exquisite, 
for I’ve caught a glimpse of some of them. 

As for the end of the month, it is rumored at this time 
of writing that Eva Tanguay is to be the attraction, but—‘“I 
don’t care! I don’t care!” 

With the coming of The Birth of a Nation to the Forrest 
and the opening of the Chestnut Street Opera House and the 
Metropolitan, motion pictures have been definitely lifted out 
of the “cheap amusement” class, and into the hitherto for- 
bidden planes of “select drama.” 

A few months ago—it isn’t even necessary to say years— 
the idea of two-dollar movies would have been hooted at, but 
now it is not only accepted, but is lauded by the great G. P., 
and the stars which the Triangle Film Company have gathered 
are well worth the price that is asked. 

Already the films have brought to the Chestnut Street 
Opera House such players as Raymond Hitchcock, Dustin 
Farnum, Douglas Fairbanks, Eddie Foy and Frank Kernan, 
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while this month will bring Billie Burke, De Wolf Hopper, 
William Collier, Helen Ware, Bessie Barriscale, Orain Johnson, 
Tully Marshall, Frank Campeau, Julia Dean, and, in fact, so 
many others that one would have to publish a “who’s who on 
the stage” to get them all in. 

A new dramatization for film production of The Three 
Musketeers has been made, by the way, for the Triangle Com- 
pany, who are also, I hear, to produce a film of Gilbert Parker’s 
novel, Jordan Is a Hard Road. 

At the Metropolitan, where the brilliant setting for the big 
screen is so remarkable a feature, November is to be marked 
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Our Araby 


By Garnett Lardlow Eskew 


not only by exceptional pictures, but also by unusual music 
planned by John McGhie, who is the conductor of the sym- 
phony orchestra at the house. 

Of even more interest to old Philadelphians than the new 
movies is, however, the news of the revival by Grant Lafferty 
of the Orpheum Players. Three times now has this stock com- 
pany risen phoenix-like from its ashes, the regretful “hic 
jacets” of the faithful being lost in the murmur of “resurgam.” 
The new company plays at the Walnut, and brings a lot of 
old favorites back to this city, including “Eddie” Horton, for- 
merly of the Little Theater here. 





HEN you sang last night ’neath the scattered stars 
WV A few of those half-forgotten lines 
To the tune of their sweet, familiar bars; 


While the night-wind sighed through the tangled vines; 
There gleamed in your eyes, if I read aright, 


A wistfulness, when you sang last night. 


Yes, a longing shone in your perfect eye, 
As you sang of a fabled, far-off land, 


The clear-skied, glamorous Araby, 
That Moore has given a golden strand; 
A longing for what? For the love that dwells 


In his Araby, as the poet tells? 


Ah! dream not away, for your Temple of Love 
Is set in a nearer and happier grove 


Than the arid climes of the Orient; 
And the realms of Happiness and content— 

Can’t you find them here, where that pale moon throws 
Her light for us, and for us alone? 

While the wind from the far-off hilltop blows? 


Ah, Love, we’ve an Araby of our own! 











OR two days the snow had been 
F falling and overspreading every- 
thing with a thick white cover- 
ing. The drifts made miniature hills and 
valleys in the back yard, and Ned and 
Eleanor could hardly recognize some of 
their favorite places. “If it snows so 
hard in November, I think we have a 
pretty good chance of having a white 
Christmas, don’t you, Eleanor?” cried 
Ned. The two children were standing 
at the window watching the flakes de- 
scending, oh, so thickly. 

“Just look at the trees where the 
birds’ nests were,” said Eleanor, with- 
out heeding Ned’s remark. “Where do 
you think the birds are these days? 
They must be having a pretty hard time 
finding anything to eat. Suppose we 
scatter some crumbs on this window sill 
and see what will happen. First, though, 
we must sweep off the snow.” 

No sooner said than done. And after 
they had sprinkled the bread crumbs, 
they hid behind the curtains and waited. 
But their virtue was not rewarded, and 
at last growing tired they went to play. 

Presently there was the greatest noise 
and commotion outside that brought 
Eleanor and Ned running to the win- 
dow. And what was their amazement 
to see a number of crows, perched on 
the sill, busily gobbling up the crumbs, 
but as crows never can do anything 
quietly they were having a great dis- 
cussion. 

Said one big fellow, “It was smart of 
me to find this place, and wasn’t I good 
to tell you about it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I should have come 
across it myself, sooner or later,” coolly 
answered another. 

“Now that’s unkind. I don’t think you 
would have, for you rarely come around 
here,” said the third. 


The Fairy s Gift 


By Nina Tachau 
Part IX. 


“Indeed I do come here often, in sum- 
mer. You can ask any of the birds.” 

“You don’t.” 

oy do.” 

“You don’t.” 

“Fy do.” 

“Oh,” cried Ned, delightedly, “just 
listen how they are quarreling. I’m 
afraid they will all fly away if we don’t 
hurry and talk to them.” 

So they both ran for their coats, and 
then, bending down so they could not 
be seen, opened just a tiny crack of the 
window, and called out softly, “I’m so 
glad you like the crumbs, and if you will 
wait a few moments we’ll get you some 
more,” 

The crows looked about curiously, 
cocking their heads on one side, and at 
last the boldest of the three stuck his 
head in the window, but when he found 
himself looking right at Eleanor and 
Ned, he jumped back so suddenly that 
he almost fell off the window sill, and 
just saved himself by fluttering his 
wings comically. 

The other two cackled with delight. 

By this time the children had opened 
the window wider so that the other 
crows saw them, too, and they were also 
rather startled. 

“Don’t be afraid, we won’t hurt you,” 
they called out. 

“Afraid?” cried out the three crows, 
“who’s afraid, not we!” 

“I thought perhaps you were by the 
way you jumped,” remarked Ned. 

“Oh,” responded the crow, “I often 
jump like that; it’s good exercise in 
winter.” 


“Aren’t you very cold in winter- 


time?” asked Eleanor, instantly feeling 
sorry for the poor things. 
No, why should we? 


“Cold? We've 









more than enough feathers to keep us 
warm.” 

“That’s so, feathers are about the 
warmest things there are. Think of 
down quilts and feather beds,” said 
Eleanor. “But then you have so many 
quills. What a beautiful, glossy black 
they are!” 

“Yes,” cried all three crows, and they 
began to strut about and flirt their tails 
in the proudest way. “We are consid- 
ered very handsome birds.” 

“Especially by the farmer,” 
gested Ned, his eyes twinkling. 

But they appeared not to hear this 
remark. One of them, while pretend- 
ing to arrange his feathers, stretched his 
wing to its full size and stood looking 
back over his shoulder admiringly. 

“T see it,” said Eleanor, “and it is very 
fine.” 

The crow started as though he were 
very much surprised. “It’s about as big 
as my tail, which is quite unusual. 
Would you care to look at it close?” 
And he walked fearlessly toward them. 
Ned and Eleanor eagerly leaned out of 
the window to see, and when the other 
crows noticed how interested they were, 
they turned their backs and walked 
away, talking in low tones. 

“Do you know anything about feath- 
ers?” said their friend, very much 
pleased to see that he was attracting all 
the attention. 

“Not much,” admitted Eleanor, softly 
stroking the long quills. 

“These long feathers on my wing,” 
began the crow in a loud voice, “are 
called quill feathers.” 

“Oh, I know that much,” interrupted 
Eleanor, ungratefully. 

“Now, then, if you want me to tell you 
any more you must keep quiet and not 
interrupt. The end of the feather,” he 
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continued, “where it is joined to my 
skin, is called the quill; that’s where the 
name.‘‘quill pen’ comes from, for that 
end of the feather was made into the 
pen.. Then you see this long stiff part 
that goes all through the feather? Well, 
that’s called the ‘shaft;’ the quill is quite 
hollow, but the shaft is filled with a 
light pith. Now, going out from the 
shaft are barbs, and these in turn have 
barbules, growing out from them. These 
barbules are covered with fine threads, 
usually hooked at the tips, and so these 
hold all the barbes together, making a 
fine web. And because of this web, that 
resists the air, we birds can fly.” Here 
the crow paused to take breath, while 
Eleanor and Ned fairly gasped and held 
their heads. 

“Oh,” remarked the crow, pityingly, 
“I’m sorry if I went along too fast, but 
I had an idea that human beings were 
quite bright.” 

“Well, so they are,” cried Ned, firing 
up; “they can always fool you, all right, 
with scarecrows.” 

“Those,” responded the crow, “are only 
very young crows who do not know much 
of the world or of the ways of man.” 

At this the other two crows, who had 
been pretending to pick up stray crumbs, 
but who had sidled nearer and nearer, 
spoke up and said, “Tell about the time 
you had with a scarecrow, last year.” 

And they began to cackle and caw de- 
lightedly, but so loudly that Ned and 
Eleanor had to hold their ears. Here, 
“Jack,” for so they had named him, made 
a rush at the two teasing crows, lunging 
out with his head, his eyes gleaming 
angrily. 

But they stood their ground and pre- 
pared, with great zest, to tell the story. 

“Please,” coaxed Jack, “don’t tell that 
story;” then going nearer and speaking 
in a lower tone, “you don’t mean to say 
that you would let those children laugh 
at me, for they would be making fun 
of the whole family! We always work 
so hard to outwit man, to show him we 
are not afraid of him, and now you go 
over to him, take sides with him against 
me, a crow, a friend, a brother!” 


The other two began sidling about, 


cocking their heads uneasily, this way 
and that. “Well,” they stammered, 
“perhaps you are right; we had never 
just thought of that part.” It was truly 
comical how the three had changed. 
From being noisy, quarrelsome fellows 
they now stood quietly, and the two were 
plainly uncomfortable. They talked in 
low tones and spoke of having business 
to attend to, and suddenly flapped away, 
their saw-toothed wings showing black 
against the sky, until they disappeared 
in the snow. 

Searcely were they gone when Jack 
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was once more the hardy, -boastful bird, 
strutting up and down and wagigng his 
head knowingly. “We were speaking of 
feathers, were we not?” he questioned. 
“Well, now, besides the quills we have 
fine, small feathers, called ‘clothing 
feathers.’ ” 

“Oh, I know what they are,” inter- 
rupted Ned. The children had been fas- 
cinated spectators of the whole scene 
just enacted before them, and they had 
returned to the subject of feathers very 
unwillingly. They would much rather 
have asked questions, but for some rea- 
son they did not quite dare. “The cloth- 
ing feathers are down, on the eiderdown 
duck, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the crow, has- 
tily, though the children knew that he 
had never heard of the eiderdown duck. 
“But our tail feathers are of great use 
to us also; they act as rudders when we 
are flying.” 

“The grackle told us that last sum- 
mer, don’t you remember, Ned?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do,” but Ned got no 
further, for the crow gave a loud, angry 
caw, and flew away. 

“Well of all ungrateful, saucy birds 
the crow is the worst. He comes here 
and eats our bread crumbs and quarrels 
with us, and then flies away, without as 
much as saying ‘Good-bye!’ I suppose 
we had better scatter some more crumbs, 
and I hope those crows never come again. 
Perhaps if we break up the bread into 
very fine pieces the cute, smaller birds 
will come, and the others will stay 
away.” 

All day the window sill had no visit- 
ors; the crumbs lay untouched, but the 
snow had stopped falling, so early the 
next morning the children were awak- 
ened by voices outside—low, quiet tones, 
that would disturb no one. So they tip- 
toed silently to the window and saw a 
flock of juncos shyly picking up the 
crumbs so lavishly sprinkled about. As 
quietly as possible the children raised 
the window, but even that slight noise 
was enough to send them all flying away. 
But Eleanor called coaxingly, so finally 
they came shyly and slowly back, though 
only one or two at a time, the braver 
ones coming first, and calling to those 
that timidly hung back. “We really 
wouldn’t bother you at all if the snow 
weren’t so very deep, so we can’t find 
anything to eat. But I’m sure it is very 
kind of you to remember us and give us 
food.” 

“Oh,” said Ned, speaking very politely 
and in a low tone, “I am sure we are very 
glad to be able to give you some crumbs 
of bread, for we have so much ourselves 
How beautifully you match the earth 
and the sky to-day. Your back is dull 
gray like the heavens, and your breast 





is white like the snow-covered ground.” 

“Yes,” replied the juncos in quiet 
voices, “it is a great help to us, to be 
just the color of our surroundings, for 
then we are not easily seen by our ene- 
mies, and so we can feed without fear 
of being killed. Many birds that live 
in the far north, where there is snow 
all the time, have the same colored 
plumage as we have.” 

“You are such very neat looking birds, 
how do you manage to keep your feath- 
ers so sleek and trim?” inquired Eleanor, 
who had a hard time to keep her hair in 
order. 

“Why,” replied the juncos, very much 
pleased, “we try to be careful, and attend 
to them, but we are not any neater than 
other birds, are we?” 

“Oh, yes, you are!” 

In the meantime the juncos had been 
hopping about gathering all the stray 
crumbs that they could pick up, and 
then, having finished their breakfast and 
finding the window sill a sheltered spot 
they set to work to make their toilets. 
Ned and Eleanor watched with great in- 
terest. as they smoothed each separate 
feather, and put it in place, talking low 
and sociably together all the time. 

The children ran for more crumbs, and 
hardly were they scattered when they 
heard the jolliest, gayest little voices— 
“chicadee - dee-dee, chickaday-day-day” 
they called, and the juncos began to 
flutter happily, while Ned and Eleanor 
clapped their hands with delight, for the 
chicadees were particular favorites and 
they had been waiting anxiously for a 
chance to talk to them. They came fly- 
ing, one by one, just the jolliest little 
fellows in the world, and they hopped 
about the window sill, cocking their 
bright eyes at the children and going 
quite near them fearlessly. 

“Morning, morning,” they nodded to 
the juncos; “beautiful snow storm we’ve 
had the last days; don’t remember such 
a hard one for a long time; food rather 
searce, but then, dear me, it’s fine for 
the trees and flowers.” 

And so they chattered on and on, never 
stopping for a moment in their busy 
search for crumbs. And the children 
stood there, perfectly satisfied to watch 
them and to listen to their gay voices. 
They were not as neat as the juncos, but 
then they were so merry and brisk, and 
their little black caps were so saucy, and 
their eyes so bright, oh, it was a delight 
just to stand by, and observe them. And 
in an amazingly short time they had 
finished their crumbs and nodding and 
calling their thanks, they darted away, 
and the children soon heard their voices, 
“chicaday-day-day,” sounding from the 
trees in the yard. 
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The Coming Back of Laurence Averil* 


HEN Laurence Averil squandered his wealth in riot- 

WV out living he little dreamed he was spending moneys 
entrusted to his father who was “punctiliously hon- 

orable in his business affairs,” and whose name had never been 
touched by the breath of scandal until he died by his own 
hand. Following the sea as a skipper in a trawler was Lau- 
rence’s sole means of livelihood, and on one of these trips he 
discovered the lands which his father had boomed in a worth- 
less money-making swindle. The son’s desire to clear his 
father’s name and repay many bad debts shows his phenome- 
nal financial ability and leads to a different sort of romance. 
Many of the details of the cases herein sighted are frequent 
items in daily news journals, but Averil, Sr.’s, mania for specu- 
lation and shameless misappropriation of trust funds, which 
could only ruin hundreds of innocent persons, are too shame- 
fully wicked to be common, as are his son’s efforts to tempo- 
rarily degrade himself for the upbuilding of other’s finances. 


The Girl at Centralt 


HIS is a mystery tale that mystifies. A young and 
beautiful society girl is found murdered on the high- 
way. A telephone operator is largely instrumental in 
finding out how she came by her death. This operator tells 
the story—a grewsome one—but delightfully thrilling. 
The climax is a strong one and the solution of the problem 
entirely surprising. 


The Prairie Wifet 


T IS hard to imagine the author of The Prairie Wife to be 
I other than a woman, so delightfully feminine is the charm 
with which the book is written. 

Arthur Stringer’s new novel is first and foremost a human 
interest story. It is a story that is sure to please—fresh and 
spirited, full of humor and quaint phraseology that will make 
you chuckle and say, “How clever!” 

In the form of letters to a far-away friend, the Prairie 
Wife—a young girl who has impulsively married a strong, 
handsome Westerner and gone off with him to his ranch, far 
from the cultivated society in which she has been reared—tells 
of the new life that she has entered and of the developments 
that time brings forth. 

The new life—with its ever-growing interests, the stormy 
winters and the happy spring times, the coming of the other 
man, and the heart-aches that follow, the struggle towards the 


*Coming Back of Laurence Averil, The. By Maurice 
Drake. Edward J. Clode. $1.25, postpaid. 

+The Girl at Central. By Geraldine Bonner. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 


tThe Prairie Wife. By Arthur Stringer. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


end which husband and wife share and win—all carry the 
story along to its cheery finish. 

Most important, perhaps in a book of this nature, is the 
fact that the characters are alive, thoroughly human and lov- 
able; and you will put the book down at the conclusion, well 
pleased that you have afforded yourself such wholesome en- 


tertainment. 
The Bachelors’ 


WO men of totally different types of character are bosom 

I friends. Their many acquaintances wonder at a friend- 

ship between them, but conclude that it is the attrac- 

tion of one opposite nature for another. The elder, Hunting- 

don, is a man of inherited wealth and culture, but with no care 

for business. Cosden, his friend, has risen from poverty to 

great wealth through his own business ability, and his mind 

works like a machine. All the finer instincts so much a part 

of Huntingdon are absent in Cosden, but he is too egotistical 
to notice this. 

One day Cosden suddenly decides to marry—not because 
he has fallen in love, but simply because he thinks it lies in 
the natural course of events for a prosperous man to marry. 
He remembers a young girl of twenty whom he has once met, 
whose father would mean much to him in the business world, 
and he determines to win her. 

When he talks to Huntingdon concerning the matter, the 
latter is horrified at the man’s proposition, but he thinks it 
only a joke. Together they go to Bermuda, where the girl, 
Merry Thatcher, is staying with her family. 

Here, Huntingdon meets old friends. He is a man of great 
personality and dominates all by his common-sense, courtesy 
and good-humor. Everyone likes him and no one censures him, 
and in return he is everyone’s friend, speaking ill of none. He 
is a big man and heals many wounds and settles many prob- 
lems for other people. 

Cosden, meanwhile, has learned a great lesson. He no 
longer thinks marriage a business arrangement, but realizes 
that a man must possess certain innate qualities before he can 
expect to win a woman such as he desires. 

Merry Thatcher is a girl in a thousand. Like Huntingdon 
she has a strong mind and good principles, and at last she wins 
the greatest of all happiness. 


The Judgment of J anet 


CHANCE meeting at a house-party in Bermuda changes 
the entire course of life for James Bannister, a wealthy 
New Yorker. He is in love with Jane, but already 
there seems to be another suitor “on the job.” The latter is 
Maurice Le Vey, the editor of a very well-known society paper, 
“Chat,” about whom it had often been rumored that its capital, 


*The Bachelors. By William Dana Orcutt. Harper & 
Brothers. 


+The Judgment of Jane. By Robert Rudd Whiting. Moffat, 
Yard & Company. 
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by the wealthy to suppress scandal. 

In some way or other, Le Vey has a hold on Jane’s father, 
and as a penalty, Jane is supposed to marry the editor. To all 
appearances it would be a good match, but to Bannister the 
announcement comes as a bolt from the blue. He knows things 
about Le Vey, and yet he dares not tell Jane. 

Jane, as a matter of fact, detests Le Vey, and after a 
series of circumstances unforeseen, she is freed from her prom- 
ise to marry him. It is a very novel and entertaining little tale. 


The Man Trail* 


HE Man Trail is a vivid picture of life as it is led in the 

frozen heart of the Wisconsin timber lands. 

The story thrills with adventures. Absorbing is the 
interest in the colossal struggle of John Peabody, a typical 
New York society man, dubbed a failure by his father, who, in 
consequence, sends him to the wood-logging country here to 
prove the “iron that is in him.” 

From the moment of his arrival at Dead Snake Junction 
to that final and decisive combat every conceivable obstacle 
confronts him. 

In his wild quest, Belle, an angel of innocence and sweet- 
ness, mysteriously darts from out the depths and offers to pilot 
him to Peabody Point, the home of his uncle. The scene that 
follows is as striking as it is unusual, culminating in the ac- 
ceptance of an almost impossible job—that of sawing wood 
with Norby, king of sawyers. 

The uncle, half-joking, remarking as his nephew departs: 
“Remember your name is no longer John Peabody but ‘Mud’ 
—John Mud, until you ‘make good.’” 

The trials and tests that ensue take up most of the story. 

John’s arch-enemy, Bull Bart, Mr. Peabody’s most trusted 
man, and incidentally Belle’s lover, tries in every way to worst 
him. However, brute force fails before the combined power 
of principle and personality. 

The rival factions fight to a finish, and it is only through 
John’s extraordinary skill in the handling of his men that the 
pine woods are saved and their splendor conserved to the Pea- 
body Company. 

Spring releases winter’s icy grip. The wood-logging is a 
tremendous success. Down stream comes the floating victory, 
a victory superseded only by another, even dearer to John’s 
heart, when the whispering pines echo to a happy conclusion. 


Anne H. Hobart. 


Heart of the Sunsett 


HE atmosphere of the Mexican-Texas border has been 
| truly captured by Rex Beach in his latest novel, Heart 
of the Sunset. 

One’s attention is immediately attracted and held ever on 
the alert throughout the maze of bewildering events that 
rapidly transpire. The plot is full of dramatic action. 

The story begins about the time that the American troops 
are mobilizing in Mexico, though that has not been declared. 
The book opens with a beautiful description of a scene intro- 
ducing Alain Austin, a woman of rare charm and tempera- 
ment, who having lost her way stumbles, faint and weary, be- 
side a pool. To her rescue comes a man by the name of Dave 
Law, who treats her with the utmost chivalry, though but a 
cowboy, at least so she thinks. He, divining her opinion of him, 
decides not to disturb her impressions. It is Dave's first con- 
tact with the aesthetic side of life, and his feelings for the 
well-known and influential Mrs. Austin, who is justly called 
“the lone star,” give him more than an occasional jolt. 


*The Man Trail. By Henry Oyen. George H. Doran 
Company. 
+Heart of the Sunset. By Rex Beach. Harper & Broth- 





ers. 


which was very substantial, depended entirely upon fees given” 





Mrs. Austin owns the largest ranch in southern Texas, 
having gone there as a young and happy bride. A quick and 
horrible disillusionment soon causes her to become a recluse. 
Her introspective life but deepens her natural attractions. 

A succession of episodes—more or less harrowing—reveal 
the real Dave to her. A Mexican general proves a volcano 
at her feet and ultimately entraps her in her own domain 
across the border and all but succeeds in his diabolical plans. 

Her worthless husband has been the victim of a deep-laid 
plot. Her valiant lover arrives at the crucial moment. In 
the heart of the sunset a new light is dawning. 

Border life, with all its ruggedness, its local customs, cattle 
herding, horse thieving, combats and murders make for an 
exciting effect. While here and there the tension is relieved 
by a poetic touch. The devotion of these rangers to their 
horses, especially the incident of “Bessie Bell,” is pathetically 


told. Anne H. Hobart. 


The Island of Surprise* 


HREE people were cast on a lonely island in the South 
Seas. The man, felled by a blow, remembers nothing 
of what has previously happened. His two companions, 
both beautiful women, claim him as husband. To which does 
he belong? That is the problem to be solved. 
Mr. Brady makes a distracting but delightful mystery of 
it, and his climaxes are full of dramatic force. 


The Inner Lawt 


HERO with an artistic temperament has been chosen 
as an excuse for this theme of unusual moral conflict. 
Carton Crofton, of an aristocratic but notoriously bad 
Southern family, leaves college intending to become a poet. 
The world looks rosy, and his future is apparently assured. 
He has money, and he has earned a slight success as a writer. 
The book sets forth in rather disagreeable detail the vari- 
ous states of mind in which Crofton finds himself. He un- 
fortunately follows in the way of his ancestors, and when he 
awakens to his wickedness he is in a morbid, ghastly condition. 
He then becomes a cynic, and tries Paris as an antidote for 
his conscience, but naturally he has little success with that 
experiment. After many years he stumbles out of his degra- 
dation. He returns home and regains the woman who seems to 
have held the key to his soul through all. 
Margaret Taylor. 


Breaking Point? 


IW to deal adequately with a book like Breaking Point, 
H by Michael Artzibashef, is a problem which the re- 
viewer finds no mean one. How to warn the reader 
that Breaking Point will prod with ruthless fingers all the sore 
spots of his spirit, how at the same time to adjure him not to 
let fear of pain bar him from a book of inexpressible power, 
how to convey some sense of that power, is the difficult task. 
There are comparatively few people in the world—merci- 
fully, no doubt—who look into life so penetratingly, who see 
beyond manifestations into the significance of them, who delve 
so relentlessly for ultimates, as does Artzibashef. And he 
comes by an irrefutable logic to the conclusion that everything 
is in its final meaning unreal and illusory, that the “values” we 
set up and industriously pursue are chimerical, that human 
life is an outrage perpetrated upon a horde of unwilling 


*The Island of Surprise. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
A. C. McClurg & Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Inner Law. By Will N. Harben. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.35, postpaid. 

tBreaking Point. By Michael Artzibashef. By W. Huebsch. 
$1.40, postpaid. 
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victims by a merciless power that holds them firmly in a grasp 
of darkness and derision. 

But perhaps here the prospective reader will exclaim, 
“Easy enough for any maundering, disgruntled misanthrope to 
find outlet in a lot of extravagant phrases!” The reviewer 
hastens to assure him that Artzibashef vindicates his stand by 
confronting us not with phrases but with situations which ring 
so true that we can easily imagine their happening in our very 
midst. 

It would be impossible to give the “story” of Breaking 
Point, inasmuch as there is, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
very little story. We are introduced into a small garrison town 
in Russia, and there we watch the interplay of temperaments, 
we listen to the exposition of various philosophies, we are wrung 
with pity for numerous thwarted loves, ambitions and hopes 
—with despairing realization of the essential quality of thwart- 
ing in the human scheme. Several people die before our eyes, 
and we stand awestruck in the face of their agonized fear of 
the great unknown. Many commit suicide—Cornet Krause 
because life for him is so utterly uninteresting in its endless, 
repetitious monotone; Trenieff because his quarrels with hi» 
wife have grown unbearable; Lisa because she has been be- 
trayed and abandoned; Dchenieff because his life of unbridled 
sex indulgence has brought disaster to so many and loathing, 
weariness and disgust to himself; Ryskoff, the clerk, because 
the glorious dreams of authorship which had colored his poor, 
starved life such a roseate hue come tumbling like a house of 
cards about his ears in his final awakening to his actual medi- 
ocrity, and others—all steeped in misery alike in kind though 
varied in cause. 

Like Wells, Conrad, Hardy, Anatole France—almost any 
of our present-day noted writers—Artzibashef is a determinist. 
While he would doubtless admit that we can do as we please, 
he firmly insists upon the underlying truth that we are power- 
less to please as we please. He sees each human being bounded 
by the limits of his capacity, and knows that no man can 
transcend those limits. 

And at this point the reader is going unconsciously to sub- 
stantiate Artzibashef’s deterministic contention by turning in 
horror from the book, or eagerly setting to work upon it. If 
he is a timid reader, given like the ostrich to burying his head 
and thinking to obliterate by refusing to see, or if he is the 
phlegmatic reader who wants literature not to disturb but 
merely to amuse him, he will choose the former course. If, on 
the other hand, he can claim spiritual kinship with men like 
Artzibashef—men alive in brain and heart—he will choose the 
latter. He will be irresistibly impelled to either choice by the 
forces that constitute himself; and as for those—— 

“Did I choose my temperament, my individuality?” says 
Arnold Bennett. “As I am, so I was born, and from his char- 
acter no man can escape.” Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Song of the Lark* 


ERE we have a strong story written out of the life of an 
H American opera-singer. The heroine begins as the 
unusual child in a big family, the father of whom is a 
clenyyman and the mother a capable Scandinavian. The girl 
has a somewhat colorless childhood in a small town in the West, 
but her natural aptitude and her ambition lead her into new 
fields. | She meets with romance, naturally, but places her art 
above all, with the result that she wins through to a big 
success. 

The character work is skilfully managed. Miss Carter 
has the touch of a master. If she sometimes lacks fire and 
sparkle, she compensates for the lack by presenting an artistic 
front that is peculiarly satisfying. 


*The Song of the Lark. By Willa Sibert Cather. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.40, postpaid. 
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Eltham House* 


HIS is not one of Mrs. Ward’s strongest novels but it 
| is one that will interest many readers. For it deals 
with the world-old problem of the woman’s ‘influence 

in polities. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Ward starts out by having her hero 
marry a divorced woman. With this handicap his natural 
ambition to take his place in affairs is perceptibly curbed, and 
under the restraint it takes all his wife’s forces to hold him 
to her. As usual, the second woman steps in to complicate 
matters, and in the meantime the battle for social recognition 
has been fiercely waged. 

The atmosphere is, of course, English, but the situation 
has a universality of appeal. Mrs. Ward manages it cleverly 
and brings the tale to a logical if not happy conclusion. 


The Dual Alliancet 


ISS COOKE has the knack of creating unusual women 
M and unusual situations through which her women 
may reveal themselves. Her new story of the popular 
actress who finds her success “gall and wormwood,” and is 
saved from herself by a promising young attorney, is delight- 
fully fresh in every respect. It is full of pleasant surprises. 
And yet none of them is lacking in realistic effect; it all might 

have happened just as it is related here. 
The book is small but attractively made, and will prove 

a charming gift-book. 


Nobodyt 


O BE “nobody” is trying, to say the least. That was 
I why the heroine of this book started out on a foolish 
adventure and landed in a mix-up that cost her more 

than a few tears. 

As is customary with this author, we are treated to nov- 
elty in the way of situations—novelty, with a touch of mys- 
tery. There comes a rapidly-changing, kaleidoscopic series of 
events and scenes in which theft and love-making and con- 
spiracy all appear. 

Little Miss Nobody is clever and resourceful. She extri- 
cates herself from an uncomfortable position in a most suc- 
cessful way. 

This book ought to be popular—it is an up-to-date Day 
of Days. 


Why Not$§ 


j= a little question, but it changed the course of some 


half-dozen lives. It took courage in each case to ask it 

and greater courage to face the answer, but it paid in the 
end. 

There are girls who can take chances. 
big chance. She planned to spend all her money in an effort 
to enjoy life. That she succeeded in adding to her income was 
the result of a certain imaginative power that enabled her to 
play fortune-teller. 

The fortune-telling makes good fun; it also produces ro- 
mance. After all, why shouldn’t a girl take her life in her 
own hands and make what she will of it? 

It is a charmingly clean, fresh, out-of-the-ordinary story, 
and every one will enjoy its happy theme and the light, cap- 
tivating treatment thereof. 


*Eltham House. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Hearst’s In- 
ternational Library Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Dual Alliance. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 
day, Page & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

tNobody. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Company. 

§$Why Not? By Margaret Widdemer. 
tional Library Company. 


This one took a 
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George H. Doran 
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The Hope of the House* 


E ARE disappointed in this book. It is dull, lack- 
W ing the spontaneity that usually makes Castle 
books delightful. There is no vivacity to the nar- 
ration; it is long-drawn-out, and the principal character is a 
somber, eccentric sort of creature difficult to understand and 
not improving very greatly upon closer acquaintance. 
The War is dragged into the story, the younger son of the 
house losing his life in battle. 
Mr. and Mrs, Castle have written more exciting books, 
and we wish that they would return to their earlier method. 


Felix O’Dayt 


UST a trifle of mystery, but something of a problem con- 
J fronts us in Felix O’Day. He was distinguished and foreign- 

looking, but he was very poor, and when, after his 
landlady’s threats, he chanced upon the obliging and friendly 
curio dealer, Felix found that he was not too proud to work 
for a wage. 

How he continued to be a faithful worker and still to per- 
sist in the search that kept him in America makes an enter- 
taining story to which there is a satisfactory and pleasant 
climax. 

Mr. Smith was an artist in words as well with the brush 
and pencil, and Felix O’Day is a finished bit of writing. 


The Golden Scarecrow! 


EW stories by Mr. Walpole naturally arouse interest. 
N These are all about children, and they show a won- 
derful appreciation of the child mind and imagina- 
tion. They each presuppose the existence of childhood’s 
“Friend,” the spirit counsellor, who is very near at hand to 
do the small one’s bidding. As life goes on the child grows 
away from this Friend, and sometimes even forgets him. But 
*The Hope of the House. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
tFelix O’Day. By Hopkinson Smith. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 
tThe Golden Scarecrow. By Hugh Walpole. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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usually he or she looks forward to his visit and takes him into 
confidence on all subjects near the heart. 

One story tells of a rebellious child, who tried to ignore 
and defy the “Friend,” but his gentleness and strength finally 
overcame the little girl’s wilfulness and she fell back into 
line. 

For fine feeling and exalted thought that still stays upon 
the earth and remains natural there, few writers can excel 
Mr. Walpole. 


Mr. Bingle* 


HIS is Mr. McCutcheon taking himself very seriously. 
[ His aim apparently has been to reach the heights of 
Dickens. Certainly Bingle is a Dickens type of char- 

acter, and Mr. Bingle is a book of one character. 

Playing upon the Christmas Carol theme the author pic- 
tures his hero as trying to emulate the spirit of the old tale. 
At times Bingle is delightfully naive; at other times he is full 
of gentle humor; at still others he becomes more positive, and 
the tale hence grows more exciting. 

However, the story is prone to lag, and one leaves not 
too deeply impressed with Mr. McCutcheon’s ability to create 
a really unique and distinctive type of character. 


The Foolish Virgint 


T WAS foolish indeed for this particular girl to marry this 

I particular man. She found him out only too soon. Then 

she had to agonize through a separation and a series of 
eventful situations that finally lead back to happiness. 

Mr. Dixon shows the physical in man as appealing too 
strongly to a finely-nurtured woman. With her lamp trimmed 
and ready she awaited the bridegroom. But he was not the 
lover of her dreams. He won her by feeding her up on new 
sensations—then he lost her, apathy taking the place of ro- 
mantic enthusiasm in him. 

It is an interesting story, if often sad. We are happy 
when at the end matters seem to adjust themselves. 





*Mr. Bingle. By George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Foolish Virgin. By Thomas Dixon. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


RICHARDOHON 


Works of General Interest 


Some Contemporary Verse* 


HATE Free Thought, Free Love and Free Verse; and 
I yet I hate almost equally the stuffy people who have 
never contemplated the possibility of their merit.” Such 
is the dictum that Mr. Compton Mackenzie has placed in the 
mouth of Michael Fane, the hero of his remarkable novel, 
Sinister Street, and in so expressing himself he has crystallized 
the verdict of many of those who, fortunately or otherwise, 
have kept abreast with modern American verse. Artistically 
we are in the midst of an age of experiment. In painting we 
had but just accustomed ourselves to Impressionism when we 
were asked to accept the dogmas of Futurism and of the Cub- 
ists. So in poetry we accepted Whitman, and, having done 
so, found ourselves sandbagged into a state of more or less 
submission by the muscular metres of John Masefield. Nor 
is this the end. The younger generation is at the door, and 
not content with knocking must perforce batter in the panels 
—tear loose the hinges—burst the lock! 
Foremost perhaps in this movement we may rank Edgar 
Lee Masters, the advent of whose remarkable volume, Spoon 
River Anthology, has created much comment. Here indeed is 
remarkable work. Superficially, at least foregoing the least 
vestize of metrical aid, Mr. Masters furnishes us with a series 
of strangely powerful character sketches. The very roughness 
of his style, one may almost say the very absence of all style, 
comes as a very real aid to his matter. The life that Mr. 
Masters portrays is one of tragedy, of sordidness. Nor does 


he comment upon it. Each speaking for itself he places before 
us the souls of some hundred odd middle Western villages, 


who to quote Mr. Masters, are “all, all sleeping on the hill.” 
And so much is the reader impressed with the author’s insight 
and penetration that the volume seems a breach of taste, a 
needless lancing of sores that Time has healed. Asleep they 
were upon the hill. It had been better had not Mr. Masters 
bade them rise again and speak. 

Akin to Mr. Masters in his: revolt against form we have 
Arturo Giovannitti, who in publishing Arrows in the Gale 
either consciously or not, presents a volume that has more 
merit considered from a sociological standpoint than when 
judged as verse. Poetry it is not. Mr. Giovannitti has largely 
interested himself with the activities of the I. W. W. and in 
a “Proem” that is reminiscent of Masefield (without the power 
of that Masefield dedication) he boldly announces: 


“T stand a watch at the van post 
Of my own war I’m captain of; 

No holy fire of pentecost 
Can force on me a Saviour’s love. 


*Speon River Anthonogy. By Edgar Lee Masters. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Arrows in the Gale. 
Book House. 

Shoes of Happiness. 
Page & Co. 

Songs from the Clay. By James Stephens. 
millan Company. 

Earth Triumphant. 
Company. 

Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds. 
Macmillan Company. 

Florentine Cycle. By Gertrude McGifferts. 
nam’s Sons. 

Captain Craig. By Arlington Robinson. 
Company. 

Sun Thief. By Rhys Carpenter. 


By Arturo Giovannitti. Hillacre 


By Edwin Markham. Doubleday, 
The Mac- 


By Conrad Aiken. The Macmillan 


By Amy Lowell. The 
G. P. Put- 
The Macmillan 


Milford. 


I fight alone and win or sink, 
I need no one to make me free, 
I want no Jesus Christ to think 
That He could ever die for me.” 


As an affirmation a soul’s freedom how much weaker than 
Henley’s sledgehammer, “I am the master of my Fate; I am the 
Captain of my Soul!” As poetry how infinitely puerile when 
compared to that glorious blasphemy of the Tentmaker: 


“Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And cov’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgeness give—and Take!” 


At the very height of his inspiration Mr. Giovannitti 
achieves at best but the hysteria of the naughty child who, 
having been spanked, gives vent to his feelings by kicking the 
bedpost. 

Nothing from the pen of Edwin Markham has equaled 
his “Man With the Hoe,” yet The Shoes of Happiness, a col- 
lection of his most recent work fully entitles him to a place 
in the front rank of writers of contemporary American verse. 
Such snatches as “Outwitted”— 


“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in.” 


come with a refreshing frequence, throughout longer poems 
that are not always successful in sustained charm. The best 
of these is perhaps “The Juggler of Touraine,” another version 
of the story that has become familiar to us all in its musical 
setting in “Le Jougleur de Notre Dame.” Older than most 
of the present writers of verse Mr. Markham clings to the 
old forms, particularly to rhymed couplets, and after much 
almost vers libre his offerings are thrice welcome. 

Akin to the older school in regard to form, akin to the 
younger generation in matter and expression is James Stephens. 
The fact that Songs from the Clay does not challenge our at- 
tention by startling eccentricities will doubtless lose for the 
book much of the discussion to which its merit entitles it. 
Scattered throughout a hundred and six pages is to be found 
much of more than usual worth, and when the occasion de. 
mands it Mr. Stephens makes use of a strength and clarity 
that invariably brings his meaning home. Distinctly Songs 
from the Clay not only surpass his previous work, but also 
demand for their author the serious consideration that is due 
to one who has risen far above the ranks of the mere versifiers. 
Conrad Aiken’s Earth Triumphant has already received so 
much comment that discussion as to his rank as an artist in 
words is hardly needful. So, too, with Amy Lowell’s Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seeds, a volume contains much both of her 
best and her worst. 

Other names could be quoted indefinitely; Gertrude Hunt- 
ington McGiffert’s Florentine Cycle, a collection of poems that 
have much charm but little vigor; Rhys Carpenter who offers 
The Sun Thief; and Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Captain 
Craig, a book that has already compelled the attention of the 
foremost critics both in America and abroad. The very fact 
that so much verse is written is encouraging. Poetry, far 
from dead, is in the throes of a new birth, but it is yet too 
early to predict the result. Wither a new school of vers libre 
will become the dormant medium of expression or wither poetry 
will once more seek the more conventional forms can only as 
yet prove subject for academic debate. Truly the new spirit 
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has much in its favor, but its present hold upon the average 
lover of verse has been most aptly expressed by Franklin P. 
Adams, who in a delightful satire, “Nev-Nevism,” cleverly 
sums up the matter in the following words: 


“I have been paying attention 

To the various movements in Art, 

In Fiction and Poetry, particularly. 

Most of them I am unable to imitate, even 
if I cared to do so. 

Some of them are sincere; 

Most of them are phony. 

Frank discussions of human relations is a fine 
thing; I am for it. 

But Art for Ostetrics’ sake, that Mawrns, 

Is something else again, 

As to the New Poetry, should you ask me, 

I should answer, No. 

Briefly and in a word, NO! 

Henley could do it, but Witter Bynner and 
Amy Lowell can’t. 

Neither can I. 

L. Blackledge Lippmann. 


John's Gospel: The Greatest Book in 
the World* 


NYTHING that comes from the pen of Mr. Speer we 
A know is choice: This little book is no exception. In 

his sub-title the author tells us that the work contains 
“suggestions for the study of the Gospel by individuals and in 
groups.” The design of the book proves the ability of Mr. 
Speer to carry out such a purpose. After introducing us to 
John and submitting ample proof that the Beloved Disciple 
must be the writer of the Fourth Gospel, Mr. Speer at once 
launches into a clear, earnest and fascinating unfolding of 
this book, showing John’s purpose and plan and coming at 
last to the convincing conclusion that “God has a place and 
a mission for each one of us and that this is the thing we are 
to do without worry or envy. Our place is Christ’s place for 
us.” Very comforting and inspiring is the final sentence: 
“And there, in the place next our Lord, in the secret of His 
Presence shall we, too, abide.’ Many gems of poetry and 
prose by the best authors lend added interest to the text. 
Every lover of his Lord and Master will find in “John’s Gos- 
pel” help, good cheer and inspiration to service. 

E. L. Vincent. 


My Adventures as a Spyt 


O MOST persons the name “spy” has become a term of 
contempt, but change this title to “investigator,” “secret 
agent” or “scout” and much of the ignominy is re- 

moved. In every country it is necessary to employ these per- 
sons, and not in every instance should they be looked upon as 
“despicable spies” or traitors. The author divides the class 
into strategical or diplomatic agents, who study political and 
military conditions in times of peace; tactical, military and 
naval agents who study minor details of armament and terrain 
in peace; field spies who reconnoitre positions, and the traitor 
spies who sell their countries’ secrets for a cash bonus. De- 
tails of the various duties are fully covered, and the cleverly 
disguised methods of making plans, signals and conveying 
messages in cipher or secret code, by the various nations, are 
most enjoyable and astounding. 

In mentioning Major Andre, the author speaks of the 


*John’s Gospel: The Greatest Book in the World. By 
Robert E. Speer. Fleming Revell Company. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

+My Adventures as a Spy. By Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. J. B. Lippincott Company. 





term “spy” as a misapplication, as, notwithstanding he was 
hanged, his efforts led to George III granting his mother a 
pension, a title to his brother, and Andre’s body was dug up 
and reinterred in Westminster Abbey. 

Many interesting experiences are reiterated, some sen- 
sational, but all prove “a relief from monotony to which is 
added a touch of romance and excitement which makes spying 
a fascinating sport.” 


A Journal of Impressions in Belgium* 


F ALL imaginable “war books” it would be hard to 
conceive of any possessed of greater charm than May 
Sinclair’s A Journal of Impressions in Belgium, With 

the most delicate sympathy, with an admixture of humor and 
pathos, she gives us a vivid sense of the Gigantic Insanity that 
is raging in Europe, and rouses a keen emotion of protest that 
no force appears in the world potent to check it. She evokes 
in us a wild rebellion at the distortions that have come about 
in human outlook—distortions which have lost sight of the fact 
that government should exist only for comfortable communal 
existence, and that “affairs of state” are not, in the normal 
order from which the world has strayed so far away, ends in 
themselves nor legitimate toys for rulers fascinated with the 
game. 

And she does all this the more effectively in that there is 
not evident any faint intention on her part to do it. Miss 
Sinclair was a nurse in Belgium in its period of German in- 
vasion, She kept a “day book” during that time; and the 
present book is an amplification of it. It is the work of one 
who is a keen observer, who has a vast fund of human sym- 
pathy and what usually goes with it—a lively sense of humor, 
and who beyond question knows how to write. 

The reader is remarkably well acquainted with Miss Sin- 
clair when he finishes the book. He is equally well acquainted 
with her associates—with Tom the chauffeur, with Ursula 
Dearmer whose activity so surprisingly betrays her lethargic 
appearance, with the commanding Mrs. Torrance and the 
dainty but efficient Janet McNeil, with the Commandant and 
the Chaplain—with a lot of others, including prisoners and 
wounded; and he parts from them all with regret. 

And there is another effect of the book upon the reader 
—it engenders a creeping suspicion that to be in the thick of 
the world’s activity, whatever the nature of it, is to be alive, 
and that it is good to be alive, and that one envies the lucky 
ones who can count such as these in the sum total of their 


experiences. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


College Sons and College Fatherst 


NDER the title College Sons and College Fathers, Henry 
Seidel Canby has put forth a collection of essays that 
are well-written and very much alive in their substance. 

His book is at once a defense and a critique of college educa- 
tion; he presents the benefits that accrue to higher training, 
and at the same time admits the flaws that exist in our college 
systems. 

Those among his readers who are in the habit of looking 
on life with unquestioning idealism will warmly acquiesce in 
Mr. Canby’s contention that a higher education is an emi- 
nently desirable thing. But those who are tirelessly seeking 
a modus vivendi, who are uncertain about what really are 
values in life, will weigh against Mr. Canby’s the dictum of 
Schopenhauer: “We are happy in proportion as our range of 
vision, our sphere of work, our points of contact with the world, 
are restricted and circumscribed. In the affairs of the intellect, 
limitation is necessary if we are to be happy.” Mr. Canby 


*A Journal of Impressions in Belgium. By May Sinclair. 
Macmillan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

+College Sons and College Fathers. By Henry Seidel 
Canby. Harper & Brothers. $1.20, postpaid. 




















challenges the layman to “consider the spring, the recuperative 
power, the quantity and quality of happiness among the well- 
read in comparison with the unread.” The layman forthwith 
considers, and wonders if the scale does not balance in the 
favor of the unread, at least as far as happiness is concerned. 
“Art,” says Oscar Wilde, “has made us myriad-minded.” He 
might instead of art have said education, mental development, 
any and all departure from the eating-breathing-sleeping order 
of the day. And to be “myriad-minded” is to be lost a little 
more deeply in the labyrinth of human conditions, to have the 
problems of life, its meaning, purpose and method, rendered 
a little more poignantly disturbing. 

It is that old pet ethical question—whether one would 
rather be a fool satisfied or a Socrates dissatisfied. Mr. Canby 
prefers the Socratic level, and does not make it quite clear 
whether or not he counts the cost in dissatisfaction; and the 
reader whose empirical choice is for the state of satisfied fool- 
dom demurs for a moment, even though ultimately something 
deeper, more elusive, yet more potent than experience-born 
logic forces a concurrence. 

All of which means that Mr. Canby’s volume is provoca- 
tive of mental activity. He has discussed “The Undergraduate,” 
“The Professor,” “College Life and College Education,” “Cur- 
rent Literature and the Colleges” (to take just a few of the 
titles that are indicative of the general contents), and he 
makes us feel that the academic and the vital are not the un- 
related things the average mind believes them, and that if they 
seem to be it is high time that the right light be cast upon 
them. For people who have gone to college, for people who 
regret that life withheld from them the opportunity to go to 
college, for people who have sent or will send sons and daugh- 
ters to college—for all thinking people, in short, who are eager 
to see human life enriched and are interested in all suggested 
methods for enriching it—Mr. Canby’s book is the source of 
much good thought material. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Old Roads From the Heart of New York* 


HIS is a novel idea carried out in a most effective way. 

I The author starts from the heart of New York, and 

following as nearly as possible the old ferries and 

roads, she seeks out the historic associations all along the 

way. New York is rich in history, richer than most people 

suppose, and Miss Comstock proves how interesting all this 
history may become when studied by her method. 

The book is a large volume, beautifully illustrated in half- 
tone from photographs. It will have its place among the gift- 
books for Christmas, since it will be the ideal gift for the 
native New Yorker, or the eager historian, or the book-lover 
with a taste for roaming. 


The Elements of the Great Wart 


T IS a gigantic task that Hilaire Belloc has undertaken. 
I He proposes to give us a history of the present war in Eu- 
rope, and he is undaunted by the fact that perspective, 
that great essential to the interpretative historian, is tempo- 
rarily impossible for him. His work is to be divided into sev- 
eral sections, or “phases,” and some of his material lies yet 
unborn in the future. 

The first volume, or first phase as it is labeled, deals pre- 
liminarily with the causes of the war, and compares the forces 
that are opposed. It then goes on in a brief dissertation upon 
the first operations, and closes with the 5th of September, 1914. 

The author is at great pains to point out that his book 
is intended to be a kind of alphabet of the campaign; he is 


*Old Roads from the Heart of New York. ‘By Sarah Com- 
stock. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 
+The Elements of the Great War. (The First Phase.) 












By Hilaire Belloc. Hearst’s International Library Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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aiming to give the broad general lines of the struggle. The 
details of the various actions he leaves to others; what he 
wishes to do is to provide “a foundation upon which all this 
bewildering multitude of detailed reading can repose.” 

Mr. Belloc’s style is clear and logical, and all people who 
realize that this day of ours is making history of the deepest 
significance will read Volume I and watch for the subsequent 


volumes with eagerness. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Old Concord* 


OR those who have traveled out the Lexington Road from 
Boston into the sleepy, peaceful atmosphere of old Con- 
cord town, this book will be full of special appeal. Its 

attraction lies in its power to convey to the reader the sense 
of actually being in the place described, and to those who have 
delightful memories of “Orchard House,” “The Wayside,” 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery and neighboring landmarks these 
essays recalling the historic and literary associations of them 
all will recall the details in a way that will bring a thrill. 











































































The Sanborn House from the River 


Concord is rich in historic monuments. She played a vital 
part in the most vital period of our history. She produced 
brave men, and within her boundaries the first great deeds of 
the American Revolution were done. Later, she figured as a 
background for a number of picturesque literary men, Haw- 
thorne, the dreamer Alcott, Emerson, Thoreau and the loved 
author of Little Women. Mr. French gathers together a lot of 
quaint anecdotes, interesting stories and facts not commonly 
known about these book friends of the world. With a pen 
facile and smooth he creates a picture which Mr. Hornby 
sketches in with a pencil, and so we have a book at once rich 
in literary meat and artistic illustration. As the holiday sea- 
son draws near those who love old Concord will make this book 
one to be passed on. 


*Old Concord. By Allen French. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. $3.00, postpaid. 
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Australian Byways* 

ORMAN DUNCAN took a leisurely, pleasure-seeking 
N trip from western Australia to New Guinea. He wan- 

dered along the coast of Australia and on the borders 
of her civilization. He avoided big cities and sought to see 
the real life of the land by remaining in the more sparsely 
populated districts. He learned much, as a man of his trained 
observation would. Much of his journey was made on a camel; 
some of it was accomplished by stage-coach. 

Mr. Duncan tells us all about it in his new book, a chatty, 
easy-going account of what he found by the way. All of it is 
interesting, as anything Mr. Duncan does is likely to be, but 
also, all of it is interpretation of life in a new country, a life 
we do not altogether understand, but one that we wish to know 
more intimately. 

The book is adequately illustrated in color. 


What I Believe and Whyt 


F LONG and broad experience entitles a man to speak with 
I authority here is a message worthy of our closest atten- 
tion. It is the word of a brilliant and alert thinker who 
comes from the conflict of the intellectual battle-fields of the 
last fifty years. In it he undertakes to tell us what beliefs 
remain with him after the investigation and thought of more 
than half a century. It is strongly infused with the spirit 
of his day. It is more negative than positive. It contains 
a great deal more about what the author does not believe than 
it does about what he believes. Men are becoming exceedingly 
impatient with this process of negation. ‘They are crying for 
positive truth and constructive thinkers. In the positive part 
of the book We discover that Dr. Ward has emerged from the 
intellectual dtruggle of his day a creative evolutionist in sci- 
ence, a dualiét in philosophy and a theist in religion. He be- 
lieves in a Shpreme Being who is a “Good God,” and that the 
supreme thing in life is “to be good.” The highest expression 
of good he finds in love as interpreted by Jesus. The essential 
thing in Christianity is not the person of Christ, not even the 
death of Christ, but the teachings of Christ. He saves the 
world not by what He is, or what He did, but by what He 
taught. This is not the Christ of the Gospels, but the Christ 
in which Dr. Ward believes. Can such a Christ meet the need 
of the world? The world needs not knowledge, but a redeem- 
ing dynamic. 
Hence while the book is brilliantly and interestingly 
written and worthy of wide reading, we fear it has no living 
message for the bleeding heart of stricken humanity in its 


crisis of sin. John McInnis. 


The Mighty and the Lowlyt 


HE reader who would perhaps consent to listen to what 

I Katrina Trask has to say in her new book, The Mighty 
and the Lowly, were it expressed in the dozen pages 

or so that could easily comprehend it, balks at its elaboration 
into one hundred and fifty-five pages. The point that is made 
with monotonous repetition is that Jesus extended His love and 
compassion to the rich as well as the poor. She wishes to 
refute those philosophers who make capital of the Biblical 
promise that the poor shall enter the kingdom of heaven. She 
urges that social reform can never be brought about except 
through adherence to the teachings of Jesus. She would have 
the world “return” to these; and in her zeal she forgets that 
two thousand years have proven human nature incapable of 
“non-resistance,” of “turning the other cheek,” of loving one’s 





*Australian Byways. By Norman Duncan. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75, postpaid. 

+What I Believe and Why. By Dr. William Hays Ward. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 

{The Mighty and the Lowly. By Katrina Trask. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


neighbor as oneself, of being filled with deep and abiding 
charity to all. The ideal has so possessed her that she has 
lost sight of its lack of relation with the realizable. 

The believer will read Mrs. Trask’s book with the re- 
spectful attention that he brings to his church service; the 
reader who is without dogma or creed will experience an 
annoyed feeling that he is lost in a current of verbiage that — 
is bearing him rapidly away from actual conditions. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Real Argentine’ 


R. HAMMERTON has made his studies of South 
M America independent of any business interests and 
without affiliations that might bias him. He took his 
own time to study Argentine Uruguay. When he was finished 
he wrote this book, which is a mine of fresh information and 
is almost encyclopedic in the ground that it covers. Among 
the subjects he covers are “Street Life in Buenos Ayres,” “A 
Splendid City of Sham,” “Business Life in Buenos Ayres,” 
“The Argentine at Home,” “A Land of Pain,” “Our Summer in 
Montevideo” and “From the River Platte to the Andes.” 
The book carries many half-tones from photographs, and 
altogether it makes a most interesting and significant account. 


A Business Man on South Americat 


N these days when everyone is talking so much about the 
I opportunities of trade with South America, when adminis- ~ 
tration officials, bankers and manufacturers are working 
hard to that end, anything which throws light on the subject 
is of value. Mr. Roger W. Babson is known as one of the 
greatest of business statisticians and experts in this country. 
He edits many stately reports and maintains a bureau which 
is considered a great authority. A book from his pen is, there- 
fore, more important than most of those in recent years, which 
have been largely from the pens of ordinary travelers. 

Mr. Babson has not only studied South America at first- 
hand, but he has a full knowledge of the resources of every 
nation, of the many complicated laws which are involved in 
trading and of the constructive work that is necessary before 
the desired ends can be achieved. It is because of his clear 
statement of the difficulties that his book is valuable, but his 
constructive work is none the less so. With that clear vision 
of the future which has made him such a famous publicist, he 
shows what this country should do and what the South Amer- 
ican states should do in order that all concerned may gain 
equal advantages. 

Mr. Babson believes, for instance, that Brazil is the rich- 
est country in the world to-day. He thinks all of the states 
have vast natural resources which are to be utilized, although 
he poses neither as an optimist nor a pessimist, but simply 
as a teller of the truth. This work is certain to command 
attention from those who think of embarking in South Amer- 
ican trade, while it is full of interest for the ordinary citizen 
anxious to know what is the exact commercial status of our 
neighbors. It is well illustrated and contains a good map. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


New Literary Valuest 


NEW series of restatements of literary values, under 
A the editorship of Professor Will D. Howe, of Indiana 
University, is opened with works in criticism on Car- 
lyle and Browning. Others are to follow shortly from com- 


*The Real Argentine. By J. A. Hammerton. Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

+The Future of South America. By Roger W. Babson. 
Little, Brown & Company. 

tCarlyle, How to Know Him. By Bliss Perry. 

Browning, How to Know Him. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50 each. 
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petent pens, the list of titles now being sixteen, all of which 
are of English and American writers with the exception of 
Dante. 

If there are those who consider such a series unnecessary 
they will be undeceived when they understand the basis of these 
works of appreciation. Of books of criticism there are plenty 
—in point of fact too many; but it must be remembered that 
literary fashions change as well as any other fashions, and 
that the world changes very rapidly nowadays. All good lit- 
erature is an illumination of or an interpretation of life, and 
since our ideals are constantly changing, since new phases 
are constantly appearing, we are entitled to new restatements 
by an expert of the values of those whose works have lived 
long enough to become madern classics. 

There are great critics, like Arnold and Pater, whose 
writings are themselves immortal, but who are only known or 
appreciated by those with considerable literary attainments. 
There has been for years a growing mass of text-books which 
deal with literature as the surgical demonstrator with a corpse. 
There are doubtless many who are benefited by this anatomical 
exercise but it scarcely leads to the best literary tastes. We 
have had many books in criticism from authors who have 
put much more of themselves than of their subjects into their 
writing. What we want in such essays in criticism is a great 
deal of the subject-matter and just enough illumination and 
information to give us a chance to use our own powers of dis- 
crimination. It is on this basis that this new series of “How 
to Know” is based, and it seems likely to fill a great want 
among those who do not profess to know a great deal, but are 
anxious to learn and need a friendly, intelligent, guiding hand. 

Carlyle—How to Know Him, the first of the series, is by 
Professor Bliss Perry, than whom no better authority exists 
in this country. With great self-restraint Professor Perry 
gives us just enough of the life of the great Scotchman to 
afford a proper setting and just enough commentary on the 
selections he has made from his various writings to let us know 
their virtues, their limitations and their strong personal equa- 
tion. Carlyle, like many other Victorian writers, had im- 
mense vogue while he lived, suffered an astonishing eclipse for 
a generation and is now “coming up” again, as the saying is. 
The trouble with the ferocious critics of Carlyle has been that 
they have not been content to take Carlyle and his works for 
what they are, but have objected because they are not some- 
thing else. Much of this criticism has been utterly unscien- 
tific and some of it brutal, while a good deal has been due to 
what amounts almost to malevolence in suppressing documents 
by those who were really trustees of his reputation. 

Professor Perry reveals us Carlyle as he was, and all that 
he wrote was his burning self. In these days it is apparent 
that Carlyle lacked the scientific method in many directions. No 
one accepts his historical works at face value since we have 
learned so much in the meantime which was not open to him; 
but nothing can deprive them of a certain quality which we 
eould not afford to miss. Carlyle’s crotchets, his idiosyn- 
crasies and his extraordinary personal point of view of life 
are explained by Professor Perry with great skill and in few 
words. He is simply an interpreter, and we think that almost 
any lover of Carlyle will get new values from this work, while 
it will be a revelation to those who “want to know” him and 
dread going through all of the stately volumes. After this 
introduction to Carlyle it is certain that many will want to go 
farther while the rest have at least a well-proportioned view 
of the man and a taste of the best that he wrote. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps writes the second volume 
on Browning—How to Know Him. It is a little remarkable 
that in this day it is necessary for a protagonist to use quite 
so many superlatives or indulge in what at times almost 
amounts to temper in upholding Robert Browning. The time 
is passed when he was only for “highbrows,” and, indeed, there 
have been so many more recondite poets in the last few years 
that Browning seems quite simple by comparison. 
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Professor Phelps gives a brief biography, a great many 
selections and a good deal of interpretation. His view that 
Browning is the greatest dramatic poet since Shakespeare is 
one that will meet with some question, as will his exceedingly 
high estimate of his work in other directions. No one doubts 
that Browning wrote some masterful poetry and beautiful 
lyrics, or that he could sing as well as Tennyson when he tried, 
but Dr. Phelps a little over-argues his point in comparing 
Browning to Wagner and Ibsen, both of whom had wondrous 
command of rhythm. The fact that, as Professor Phelps re- 
lates, Browning worked much of the time from a sense of duty 
and much against inclination is rather opposed to the idea of 
great inspiration at all times. Much of Browning’s work shows 
this labor, and there are times when his efforts at conventional 
rhythm break down while some of his rhymes are impossible. 

But barring this tendency of our critic to prove too much 
and to claim for his subject a relative rank which is, after all. 
a matter of personal opinion, the work is one of great interest 
and of much value. Professor Phelps shows us that Browning 
is not obscure—save in some passages—that he is a poet of 
life, which he reveals with astonishing prophetic powers in 
many ways, and that much of his peculiar style was necessary. 
The author’s opinions take up little space and his keen criti- 
cism and illumination less than is desirable save that the book 
has necessarily a small compass. As he has culled the best of 
Browning his book will suffice for those who only want to know 
enough of his work to supply a normal craving, while as a first 
aid to those who desire to study him further the work is of 


importance. Joseph M. Rogers. 


What Shall We Read to the Children?* 


E HAVE been deluged with a plentiful number of 
W guides to the subject of children’s reading, and the 

libraries have been more than generous in their con- 
tribution of lists for every kind of juventile taste. But we have 
naturally looked toward the so-called authorities in the public 
libraries, who have given their especial attention to the sub- 
ject of juvenile literature, for definite comment and advice. 
Several years ago we welcomed the very serviceable volume, The 
Children’s Reading, by Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, who did 
such distinguished service when she was called Children’s Li- 
brarian at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. This year Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, of the Brooklyn Public Library, publishes a 
little volume which will be of great service to parents who are 
in a quandry as to the books to be placed on the children’s 
book-shelf in the nursery. The discussions are written with 
a great deal of naive frankness, and are based on actual ex- 
periences the Librarian herself had with a certain number of 
children of her acquaintance. 

One can very readily see that Miss Hunt is a “grown-up” 
with infinite sympathy for the savage instinct in children. She 
has unbounded forgiveness in her nature for the uncontrolled 
yearnings of childhood, and she writes with a considerable 
sense of humor. Unfortunately, the human treatment of her 
subject interferes at times with the terseness of her critical 
injunctions. But at all times these critical injunctions are safe 
and wise, and aim toward a high standard of appreciation in 
the child. We are glad, in these matter-of-fact days, to meet 
with a librarian who is attempting to do two things—first, to 
counteract the mechanical appreciation used in the public 
schools, and secondly, to counteract the absence, in the modern 
child, of any high imagination. It is also an excellent thing to 
find a librarian frank enough to lay the responsibility for good 
reading on the shoulders of the parents or of the grown people 
brought in home contact with the children; for we have always 
contended that the center table in a house, upon which parents 
leave their own books, either bought at the book-store or drawn 


*What Shall We Read to the Children? By Clara W. Hunt. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.00, postpaid. 
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from the shelves of the public library, denotes the character of 


guidance, if any, which the child of the household is likely to 
be given. 


One of the greatest problems in the subject of children’s 
literature is obtaining books suitable for very young readers, or 
for those who crave a story and yet are too young to read. We 
are glad to find Miss Hunt adhering to two principles, well ex- 
pressed by the poets; first, that “heaven lies about us in our 
infancy,” and second, that “a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp.” Going carefully through her many chapters of ad- 
vice, we find Miss Hunt scoring those parents who deceive 
themselves in the belief that their child’s mind is too active, 
his nature too sensitive, his imagination too vivid, to be given 
the red blood of good literature. It is satisfactory to realize 
that in her experiences as a librarian, Miss Hunt has found it 
difficult to grade children’s literature rigorously, inasmuch as 
she recognizes the eternal principle that a seven-year-old child 
absolutely disdains what the school-teacher might indicate as 
the seven-year-old taste! It is refreshing to find that, after 
many years spent in public library work, Miss Hunt still retains 
her fresh love for childhood and her firm faith in the high 
possibilities latent in the child. Her little book, in the view of 
certain critics, might be regarded as too full of idealism. Let 
us thank goodness that someone in the “public system” still 
retains that idealism after years of practical work! It simply 
emphasizes what we have believed on some investigation, that 
the whole question of children’s literature is one of individual 
responsibility on the part of the parent, the teacher and the 
librarian. If the system is wooden, the results are going to be 
wooden. Miss Hunt has written her book, not specifically for 
educational purposes, but more directly for the use of parents 
in the home—the average parent, not the one crushed beneath 
the weight of economic necessity which makes the child of such 
a family almost a public charge. 

Miss Hunt’s book takes up the poetry habit, a section which 
ends with three healthy comments—“begin early, read poetry 
every day, and read the right poem at the right time.” She 
then passes to a discussion of nature poetry, picture books, 
fairy tales, Bible stories, stories that might be true, travel and 
history stories, nature books and books of occupation. These 
chapters virtually cover the whole realm of child interest, and 
where Miss Hunt leaves off in her discussion, Miss Olcott be- 
gins with her estimable consideration in the “Children’s Read- 
ing.” 

Particularly to be commended is Miss Hunt’s simple analy- 
sis of what she considers to be an ideal story. It is so simple 
that anyone, even not gifted with the critical spirit, could un- 
derstand her points and be able to apply her principle of esti- 
mate. . 

We detect in her considerations no predisposition on her 
part to range herself alongside of the professional educator, 
who tickets children as he would ticket an exhibit. Rather does 
she range herself on the side of the children. She in no way 
believes in deceiving them as to their reading tastes, but she 
would tell them frankly wherein, through their readings, they 
may enrich their own personal experiences and cultivate more 
fully their general interest. 

We, personally, commend her idealism, for we have been 
accused of too much of it on our side by certain practical li- 
brarians. Miss Hunt has been fortunate in having in her own 
family children upon whom she could put into practice what 
she has so often preached over the library desk. This little 
book of hers might also be considered an autobiographical ac- 
count of what has taken place between herself and these chil- 
dren, indoors, outdoors, during holidays—her adventures with 
them among books of various kinds at various seasons of the 
year. Some might gain the impression that Miss Hunt only 
likes those households wherein books are being used all the 
time; wherein no activities of a child could take place unless 


prompted by some story that had been told him or some book 
of travel he, himself, had read, In this respect the little man- 
ual over-emphasizes the subject-matter treated, but the object 
in writing it is a special object, and for that reason the over- 
emphasis had to be in order to point her moral. 

All mothers are not perfect mothers, nor have they the 
knowledge which would make them competent to guide children 
in paths where they might read “sermons in stones and good 
in everything.” But if they have the desire to become inter- 
ested in the children’s reading, then Miss Hunt’s little book 
of personal experiences, with practical book-lists and hints as 
to how books can best be used in the nursery, will be a boon. 
No parent should be without it. Montrose J. Moses. 


My Childhood* 


HE reader opens My Childhood, by Maxim Gorky, and 
remains for some time in contemplation of the frontis- 
piece, which is a portrait of the author. There is no 

more picturesque figure among present writers than this gifted 
peasant. In his clear, straight-gazing eyes, in his rugged Slav- 
onic face, in which a marked spiritual quality is present, the 
reader glimpses something of the nature of what is in store 
for him in the book. 

“When the brain alone thinks,” says George Moore, “the 
thinking is very thin and impoverished. It seems to me that 
the best thinking is done when the whole man thinks, the flesh 
and the brain together; and for the whole man to think the 
whole man must live.” The pictured face is that of a man who 
has lived in this full sense—a man, therefore, whose reflections 
of life are likely to be profound and faithful. 

Maxim Gorky’s earliest recollection is of the death of his 
father. From that incident, which resulted in his removal to 
the home of his maternal grandparents, the book presents a 
wonderfully vivid picture of peasant home-life, carrying him 
to his seventeenth year, when his grandfather bade him go 
out into the world and shift for himself. We see the boy at 
home, at school, playing tricks, rebelling against injustice. We 
feel the little soul struggling for light in the midst of dark 
surroundings. We form a deep, personal acquaintance with 
some very interesting people. There is the grandmother, for 
instance, with her never-ending stock of tales and verses, her 
great heart which never could think ill of anyone, her merry 
eyes, spongy nose and marvelous mane of jet black hair, and— 
alas!—her weakness for vodka. And the grandfather in whose 
soul is a curious mixture of brutality and humanity. Then 
the boy’s mother, with her oddly forceful personality, her 
strayings from the narrow path of rectitude, and her final un- 
happy marriage with a student many years her junior. And 
there are the uncles and cousins, apprentices and lodgers, who 
weave in and out to give the pattern completeness. 

There are certain very tender elements in the book, and 
much that is horrible. 

“As I remember these oppressive horrors of our wild Rus- 
sian life,” says Gorky, “I ask myself often whether it is worth 
while to speak of them. And then, with restored confidence, I 
answer myself, ‘It is worth while because it is actual, vile fact, 
which has not died out, even in these days—a fact which must 
be traced to its origin, and pulled up by the root from the 
memories, the souls of the people, and from our narrow, sordid 
lives.’ ” 

Maxim Gorky, as all writers not concerned about the build- 
ing of a pretty, innocuous literature, writes for those who 
sympathize with the spirit of the foregoing paragraph—who 
say, with Bernard Shaw, 

“Whatever is true is to the purpose, vile or not.” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


*My Childhood. By Maxim Gorky. The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 








Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


The Royal Marriage Market of Europe” 


HE author of this brightly written book of gossip thinks 
i that after the war is over “royal alliances will once 
more become subjects of general interest and of 
greater importance than has been the case during the last 
twenty years.” For one thing, the spirit of nationalism is 
likely to invade the reigning houses, members of which will 
be more chary of leaving their own country. Then, too, there 
will be less choice now than hitherto. The very probable re- 
sult will be that the rule may even be done away with which 
“requires royalty to match only with its equals,” and new and 
healthy elements may thus be introduced into what has long 
been too narrow a circle. 

Naturally, English folk are more particularly interested 
in the matrimonial future of the Prince of Wales and his sister, 
and Princess Catherine Radziwill, whose volume is a mixture 
of forecasts about royal partis and recitals of familiar dynastic 
romances, suggests that they make matches at the Russian 
Court. Speaking of a marriage between the Prince of Wales 
and one of the Czar’s daughters, she declares: “All intelligent 
classes of Russian society would say without hesitation that 
such a union would mean the best guarantee for the peace of 
the world. To see a Russian princess raised to the throne of 
Great Britain would not only flatter the Russian people; it 
would consolidate the friendship which is being cemented by 
the blood spent in common on so many battle-fields.” 

Nearly all the eligible Royalties are sought out and pro- 
vided with partners in this work. Among them the Grand 
Duchess of Luxemburg is said to show no inclination for matri- 
mony, though, it is said, the Kaiser has long wished to make her 
his daughter-in-law. The portraits of two future Empresses 
—the wives of the young heirs to the Austrian and German 
thrones—are sketched with some fulness, and their characters 
and habits discussed. 

They are represented as the very poles apart in their 
dispositions—Zita of Parma as charming, but easy-going and 
without force or ambition; the Crown Princess of Germany, an 
intrigante and the “strong man” in her home, is represented 
as ruling her weak husband, and perpetually impelling him to 
assert himself in German politics. “Her influence over her 
husband is very great, and is not by many means for good; 
indeed, it is a most disturbing element both in her own house- 
hold and in matters of state. She will become later 
on, if her husband ascends the throne, a difficult factor in 
German politics.” The book will be popular with those who 
love to read of Royalties, and to be brought into contact with 
their lives. 


Recollections of a Royal Governesst 


HIS is a lively volume, and the reader is met at the out- 
! set with a puzzle. Who is the Governess? The people 
she worked with are still living, and they must know 

who she is; why, then, does she write anonymously? 

Lady Mary Wortley, two centuries ago, found the Aus- 
trian Court what the author of these recollections finds it now 
—“the most critical, and the most scandal-mongering of any 
in Europe.” Appointed governess in 1895 to the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, granddaughter of the Emperor, and only child of 
the ill-fated Crown Prince Rudolph, she soon recognized that 








*The Royal Marriage-Market of Europe. 
Catherine Radziwill (Cassell). 
+Recollections of a Royal Governess (Hutchinson). 


By Princess 


she was in a hotbed of scandal, but then it must be admitted 
that the affairs of Franz Joseph’s family gave every excuse 
for gossip. Take, for instance, the case of the father of her 
charge, whose romantic and mysterious death was still whis- 
pered about when the governess took over her task. We have 
had various versions lately of the Meyerling tragedy. The 
Royal Governess was told one more. “Here are the facts,” 
she declares: “Arrived at Meyerling, Maria Vetsera (the guile- 
less child whom Rudolph led to believe that he could marry her 
after a divorce from the Princess Stephanie) found there a 
party of Prince Rudolph’s loose men friends and some disrep- 
utable actresses. Doubtless the position in which she stood 
dawned upon her, and refusing to join this rowdy supper-party, 
she immediately withdrew to her own room. The Crown Prince 
in comparison with his friends was fairly sober. He did not 
hide his anger at the objectionable conduct which had offended 
Maria, and a dispute was soon followed by blows. The Prince 
was attacked by his companions, and in the melée received a 
blow which broke the champagne bottle used as a bludgeon 
which bashed in the upper half of his face. Others were 
wounded, and perhaps one, sobered by the seriousness of the 
affair and realizing that even if he escaped, Maria Vetsera 
would give evidence of the personnel of the party, stole away 
and fired a rifle through the window of her room, killing her 
instantly where she knelt, clad only in her night-dress, evi- 
dently crouching in terror at the sounds from the supper- 
room. We have lurid details of the disposal of the bodies, and 
of the funeral of the victims.” 

Of course, the book is largely taken up with the story of 
Prince Rudolph’s little daughter, a beautiful child, but way- 
ward and mischievous. His widow married a Count Lonyay, 
and the little daughter, too, made somewhat of a mesalliance 
from the Court point of view, for she fell in love with a mere 
nobleman, Prince Otto Windisgratz, and next day told the 
Emperor that she wished to marry him. The Emperor had 
learned by bitter experience the result of interfering in the 
affections of his children, and at once assented. The young 
man was sent for, and told of the honor in store for him; he 
blushed, stammered, bowed, and vainly represented that he 
was engaged already. “’Tis no matter,” was the Imperial 
reply, “you can easily arrange that.” It was arranged; what 
became of the other young lady we do not know; but the young 
Prince and the Archduchess were duly married. 


The Patrizi Memoirs: A Roman Family 
Under Napoleont 


ACTS have forced upon the world a parallel between Na- 
poleon’s time and our-own, so that there is something 
very apt and inspiriting in the spectacle we are offered 

in the Patrizi Memoirs of a brave man defying the persecu- 
tion of a despot and coming at last to his own in the hour of 
that war-lord’s overthrow. Giovanni Patrizi stood out from 
the Roman nobles of his age in the resistance to Napoleon’s 
efforts to denationalize Italy. In particular he fought against 
the infamous “Golden Levy,” which aimed at separating well- 
born children from their parents and educating them in the 
Corsican’s military schools. Giovanni’s boys were taken there 
by force and he himself was forcibly arrested. He was kept 
without news of his wife and family, his goods were seques- 





*The Patrizi Memoirs: A Roman Family Under Napoleon. 
By the Marchesa Maddalena Patrizi. Translated by Mrs. Hugh 
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trated, and the Patrizis would have been destitute had not 
their tenants secretly offered them assistance. 

The letters he wrote to his wife, Princess Cunegonda of 
Saxony, during his two years|#f captivity, and others which 
that brave lady addressed to him—thany of them deliberately 
held back by Napoleon—have been éollected by a descendant, 
the Marchesa Maddalena Patfizi, and have been edited by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser. They bre#ithé such a spirit of independ- 
ence and convey so unobtrusively the romance of their writer’s 
position that they make very wélcome ‘reading in such days 
as ours. 

The fortitude of the imprisoned Marchese will be gathered 
from such passages in his correspondence as these: “Beware 
of taking any steps to obtain my liberation. That will come 
when it shall please God and when he who oppresses us shall 
be satiated. I exhort you not to think of me at all; on no 
account let the fear of adding severity towards me deter you 
from doing frankly whatever you judge to be right. Far from 
regretting my actions I am prepared to remain a prisoner 
for life if by such imprisonment I could save my sons.” 

And his wife is loyal and loving, if depressed at getting 
no news from him. “What a sad pleasure it is,” she writes, 
“to have to be impatient for night to come—to bring consola- 
tion in a dream.” But the dream of release came true in their 
case as a reward of patience and steadfastness. 


The Pulse of the Worldt 


HIS is a most attractive and interesting account of the 
I experiences of forty years of journalism and journal- 
ists. It is full of good stories of interesting people, 
and gives a higher opinion of the class of which he writes 
than such books generally do. Indeed, Mr. Stark leaves us 
with a vivid impression of the life he describes and of the men 
who lived it, without doing more, apparently, than tell some 
good stories for our amusement. He has a thorough respect 
for his calling. To him the journalist is not the led captain, 
half-scavenger of our popular moralists, but a guide and 
mentor whose value would be even greater than it is but for 
his reluctance to disseminate news until it has been officially 
authenticated. This is a most comforting theory, which we 
confess is new to us, but we put down the book feeling that 
in the masculine qualities lying at the root of both there is an 
affinity between literature and journalism. If literature is a 
diamond—bright and eternal—journalism is something more 
than a sham brilliant; rather is it the coal—a something akin 
to the diamond in substance, but unlike it in that its glow is 
temporary and that it perishes as it renders service. 
Mr. Stark has met journalists of all kinds. His memory 
goes back to the time when for their convenience certain public- 


*The Pulse of the World. Fleet Street Memories. By 
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PLANTED in my garden 


When youth and June were there 


A rose as red as love words 
A lily white as prayer. 


The Garden 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 





houses were kept openthrough the small hours. Three cabmen 
once sought admission to one of these hostelries, and were 
challenged with the customary question, “Are you on the 
Press?” One said he was a reporter on the “Daily News,” 
another that he was a compositor on the “Standard,” and the 
third that he was editor of the “Times.” They were served. 

There are, however, places in his book where the journal- 
ist’s virtue cf condensation works rather to the reader’s be- 
wilderment. For instance, he interjects about Fleet Street, 
“TI can imagine no place that Racine would have liked better.” 
This provocative statement is all we hear about Racine, and 
we have to console ourselves with the reflection that Racine, 
too, studied economy in words. The word condensation re- 
calls one of many good stories: A cable to Australia ran: 
“Carlyle dead; fighting Ashantee.” It meant, of course, that 
Carlyle was dead, and that there had been further disturb- 
ance in Ashantee, but it was interpreted and printed thus: Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, formerly of Craigenputtock, but lately of 
Chelsea, author of Sartor and the History of the French Revo- 
lution, died yesterday fighting the Ashantees. 

It is, perhaps, because Mr. Stark gives himself so whole- 
heartedly to describing other people that he himself remains 
the most interesting character we have to do with. He stands 
out the complete journalist. 


A History of England and of the British 
Empire* 
HIS volume completes a work begun two years ago. The 
I undertaking was a bold one—to give to the public a 
comprehensive history of England from the earliest 
times to the present day. Mr. Innes aims to “appeal to the 
general reader” in a work which shall retell the history of 
England on a generous scale, and with due regard to the claims 
ef exact scholarship, but straightforwardly and without any 
parade of “apparatus.” The result is a text-book, and a good 
one, on a large scale. The most interesting parts are those 
which deal with economic developments, a subject which Mr. 
Innes has made especially his own, and the political history 
is told clearly and well. Literature is treated as a thing apart; 
the small sections devoted to it are little more than a catalogue 
raisonné of the writers of each period. From the point of view 
of impartial history the most difficult part of Mr. Innes’s task 
has been the account of the most recent developments of Eng- 
lish politics. On the whole, he has surmounted this difficulty 
remarkably well. His own sympathies seem to be liberal, but 
he gives the arguments on both sides of the controversies 
which have agitated the country and gives them very fairly, 
so that this part of the book will be of the greatest value to 
those who have not access to the records of recent events. 


*A History of England and of the British Empire. By 
Arthur Innes. Vol. IV (Rivingtons). 








But now the long year’s over 
And in the quiet spot 

Alone among the grasses 

Is one forget-me-not. 


Madame de la Fayette 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


erary world recognizes the first genuine novel. It is a 

great and rare privilege to be the first in any style of 
composition which the taste of future ages shall ratify, to 
stand at the head of a long line of noble descendants who 
acknowledge in you their progenitor. Such was the distinc- 
tion of Mme. de la Fayette. Without models to guide her, 
though with many to mislead her, she founded a new school 
of fiction, the most delicate, the most womanlike and refined, 
one which can fashion a tale out of slight incidents and strong 
feelings. 

Doubtless she has been surpassed in her own line, but 
she came first; she first felt and saw that judgment and truth 
were requisite in fiction, that simplicity had a matchless charm, 
that there was a mine of rich ore in gentle feelings. Her 
matter is simple, the feeling expressed such as every man 
and woman can feel; neither shepherdesses nor heroes, neither 
great feats of arms nor marvellous adventures and escapes 
are needed; nothing is there but what we can see daily—per- 
sons and things that we can all understand and with which 
we can entirely sympathize. 

And then the writer—her life was uneventful; she is 
known to us chiefly by her friends and her books, but both 
are significant and remarkable. 

Marie Madeleine Pioche de la Vergne was born in 1633. 
Her father, Aymar de la Vergne (like the father of Mlle. de 
Scudéry), was Governor of Havre-de-Grace; her mother, Marie 
de Pena, belonged to an ancient family of Provence. Marie 
herself was most carefully educated, even better than most 
girls of the wealthy and aristocratic class. At the age of 
twenty-two she married the Count de la Fayette, the brother 
of the beautiful and virtuous Mlle. de la Fayette, for whom 
Louis XIII cherished so platonic a passion. Of her husband 
we know almost nothing; he seems to have been uncongenial, 
and died about ten years after her marriage, leaving her a 
widow with two sons. The one became an Abbé, and after her 
death carelessly lent and lost some of his mother’s manuscripts. 
All biographers till quite recently claimed that the other, a 
General in the Army, was the grandfather of the Marquis de 
la Fayette, so well-known to all Americans for the part he 
took in the War of Independence. But, alas, in 1891, the Count 
d’Haussonville, in the careful study of Mme. de la Fayette 
which he contributed to “Les Ecrivains Francais,” clearly 
proves that this son left only one daughter, and that the Mar- 
quis of Revolutionary fame was descended from a collateral 
branch of the family recently extinct. 

What we know of Mme. de la Fayette is chiefly from the 
letters of Mme. de Sevigné, who was her greatest woman 
friend. We learn from her that “a candid mind and judicious 
intellect” were her grand characteristics, and in one of her 
letters she praises “her divine reason.” Mme. de Sevigné tells 
us, too, that ill-health was a constant trial, which she bore 
with great patience and fortitude. 

Her sincerity, and the elegant conciseness of her language. 
were proverbial. It was one of Mme. de la Fayette’s literary 
maxims that every period struck out was worth a lois d’or, and 
every word twenty sous. 

After her husband’s death began the remarkable friend- 
ship for the Duke of La Rochefoucauld, which lasted till his 
death in 1680. To this, and to her intimacy with Mme. de 
Sevigné, she owed all the happiness of her widowed life. Her 
married life seems to have been cold and cheerless, and her 
children left her early. 

Her three tales—La Princesse Montpensier, La Princesse 


T Madame de la Fayette’s The Princess of Cléves the lit- 


de Cléves and Mme. de Tende, tell but one story, which, in its 
main features, is her own—the struggle between duty and 
passion in the heart of a virtuous woman united to a man she 
cannot love. Too virtuous to indulge in forbidden affection, 
Mme. de la Fayette turned to friendship, and was so fortunate 
as to gain that of the two most brilliant personages of her 
day, Mme. de Sevigné and La Rochefoucauld. 

She wrote four stories, the first, La Princesse de Montpen- 
sier, a short tale which gave her a place in literature. This 
was followed by Zayde, which, while more ambitious, does not 
differ much from its predecessors. The construction is faulty, 
the narrative being interrupted by episodes which are not as 
well-managed as those of Mlle. de Scudéry. 

In the third, the Princess of Cléves, all is changed, and 
the true novel stands forth complete in all its parts. Perhaps 
this is due in some measure to the criticisms of La Rochefou- 
cauld, who took great interest in its development, aiding doubt- 
less with suggestions and criticisms. The following is an 
outline of the story: 

Mile. de Chartres, brought by her mother to the Court 
of Henry II of France, soon marries the Prince de Cléves. He 
was passionately enamoured; her only feeling for him was 
esteem. Her ignorance of the love he required from her, and 
the calmness with which she heard his reproaches, embittered 
his happiness, for her coldness irritated and fed the fever of 
his passion. 

They had not been married very long when the Duke de 
Nemours returned to Court. This young and handsome noble- 
man is painted by Mme. de la Fayette with all those engaging 
qualities which mark the Prince in the fairy tale. Witty, ac- 
complished, a fast friend, but a faithless lover, the Duke has 
never known a woman to resist him, nor met one whom he has 
truly loved. 

The two meet at a Court ball, are partners in the dance, 
and fall in love with each other. Mme. de Cléves is too inno- 
cent to suspect her own feelings; the Duke knows the strength 
of his. He endeavors to hide his love from the world, but to 
let Mme. de Cléves see it. Her slower awakening to her own 
love, her sad severity to her lover, her heroic striving against 
herself, make up the rest of the story till we come to the 
catastrophe. 

Mme. de Chartres has recognized the dreadful symptoms 
in her child, and, being stricken with mortal illness, on her 
death-bed warns her beloved daughter of her danger. After 
her mother’s death Mme. de Cléves resolves to follow her 
mother’s advice. She leaves the Court and retires to a country 
house at Colommiers, near Paris. M. de Nemours is hunting 
in the neighboring forest, and cannot resist the temptation to 
approach his mistress’s abode. He enters a pavilion which 
faces the avenue leading to the chateau, and looking down this 
avenue he sees the Princess with her husband coming towards 
him. His first impulse is to depart, his second to remain in 
one of the adjoining rooms where he overhears their conver- 
sation. 

M. de Cléves speaks first, and gently blames his wife for 
leaving Paris. She pleads her desire for rest away from the 
tumults of the Court. He tells her that she must have some 
other reason, and presses her to reveal it. She begins by say- 
ing that prudence leads her to wish to avoid the dangers of 
the Court, but her husband urges her to give him her con- 
fidence; and falling on her knees at his feet she replies: 

“Well, sir, I will confess to you what was never confessed 
to a husband before; but the innocence of my conduct and 
intentions give me strength to do so. It is true that I have 
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reasons for leaving the Court, and that I wish to avoid perils 
into which persons of my years sometimes fall. I have never 
given any signs of weakness. Howsoever perilous may be the 
course I take, I take it with joy to keep myself worthy of you. 
I beg your pardon a thousand times; if I have feelings that 
displease you, at least I shall never displease you by my ac- 
tions. Guide me, have pity on me, and love me still, 
if you can.” 

M. de Cléve raised his wife, expressing his admiration of 
her truth and of her confidence in him, but adding that her 
words were the death-knell of his happiness. He then asks 
her who it is she wishes to shun; but while assuring him of 
her fidelity she feels that she has no right to tell him, inas- 
much as no wrong has been done by the man she loves. Her 
husband then insists on her return to Paris. 

Shortly after this the tragic death of Henry II, killed in 
a tourney, breaks up the Court and M. de Cléves and his wife 
return to Colommiers. Her husband, meanwhile, has come to 
suspect De Nemours, and when duty calls him to Rheims to 
the coronation of the new King he leaves with a jealous mis- 
trust struggling with the conviction of his wife’s innocence. 
Jealousy, however, prevails, and he commissions a trustworthy 
friend to follow De Nemours and, if he goes to Colommiers, 
especially to watch whether he enters the garden at night. The 
friend reports that De Nemours does enter the garden, but 
of course does not know that he is indignantly repulsed by the 
Princess of Cléves. Sorrow at the news overwhelms M. de 
Cléves, and, as the result of the lengthened worry, fever sets 
in, and he becomes dangerously ill. 

His wife is sent for and nurses him assiduously, but one 
day, when they are alone, he reproaches her with dissimula- 
tion in her exhibition of grief at his impending death, telling 
her that it will leave her free to marry M. de Nemours. 

Mme. de Cléves, amazed at his reproaches, eloquently jus- 
tifies herself and succeeds in convincing her husband of her 
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entire innocence, but he dies—happy, however, in the assurance 
of her fidelity. 

The end of the tale is in keeping with the lofty ideal of 
virtue and self-renunciation which Mme. de la Fayette desired 
to inculcate. 

After a period of mourning De Nemours renews his suit, 
but the fact that his unjustifiable entrance of her garden at 
night had caused her husband’s death makes her feel that, in 
spite of her love for him, which she cannot conceal from her- 
self, she ought not to marry him. 

They meet once more at her uncle’s house, and in a first 
and last conversation with M. de Nemours she confesses her 
love and her immutable resolve never to be his wife. His 
transports, moving and impassioned as they are, have no power 
to change her purpose. She loves him with her whole heart 
—but she will never marry him. 

She refuses to meet him again, and retires from the Court 
to a convent, not indeed to take the vows, but to spend her life 
in works of mercy and in seclusion from the world. Part of 
each year is passed at her country house, part in the convent, 
but she never sees her lover again. 

This brief abstract gives but little idea of the delicate 
pathos of the story. The lesson is sad, but noble—the sacrifice 
of inclination to duty; for the whole tale lies in the delineation 
of the struggle between love and duty in the heart of the Prin- 
ces of Cléves. Simply and without effort Mme. de la Fayette 
reaches the center of all interest—the heart and conscience 
of a human being. In this book the lover is not faithless nor 
the wife guilty, and the love is unfolded with a delicate art 
which has seldom been surpassed. 

La Princesse de Cléves was published in 1678; it went 
through many editions and was translated into many lan- 
guages, and it will live on as the first genuine novel that was 
written, the progenitor of that great family in literature which 
has increased so enormously and has spread to every country 
of the orld. 


Between the fevered night and garish day 


Upon the weary town. 


A silver ray 


Of moonlight slants and lingers, creeps and crawls 
Across the ways where now the crowded calls 
Are hushed. Faint voices of late revel fray 


The hem of silence. 


So shone the moon a million nights like this 


Through the darkness stray 
Vague wafts of song at drowsy intervals. 


Above vast Karnak and tower-girdled Tyre 
And pillared temples of Persepolis. 
To-night, through ruined roof and archway pours 
The same unaging, ancient, silver fire 


On broken colonnades and weed-grown floors. 





Pals First 


By Francis P, Elliott 


(Continued) 


EANTIME, as I reflected, our 
M waiting-time had not been so 
unprotfiable. And just then, 
answering my very thought, Danny 
fished out the handsome gold repeater 
he had found in the chamber beyond the 
connecting lavatory. 

“Not so bad!” he murmured, compla- 
cently. “Some cannister!—eh, Dominie?” 
And he asked me for the fifth time what 
I thought it might be worth. 

“I don’t know; but I wouldn’t give 
these for it.” I flashed the two twenty- 
dollar “gold-boys” taken from the bead- 
ed purse I had discovered in a little side- 
drawer of the old bureau. 

“Keepsakes,” said my pal, with a wry 
face. “I’d as soon take the coins off a 
dead man’s eyes.” 

I sneered—contemptuous for his super- 
stition—and replied that I would take 
those sooner, as a dead man had no use 
for money. 

“Like this chap.” I jerked a nod at the 
room. 

“Say,” said Danny, musingly, “it is 
funny about that letter! Where is it? 
What did we do with it?” 

His hand found it, stowed in his own 
pocket—the letter we had found sticking 
in the mirror. 

I leaned over him, reading it again. 

They are saying you will never come 
back to me; that you are dead, my dear 
one, buried in the fathoms of some far- 
off sea. If I thought so, too, I should 
want to be there by your side instead 
of here. 

But my heart is singing, and the year 
is up, and I know you are coming back 
to me. And so I am leaving this where 
you will find it the very first thing when 
you come back to this quiet room. And 
Aunt Caroline—isn’t she a dear?—says 
she will keep out of the way till you have 
read it, so that I may be the first wom- 
an in all the world to bid you welcome 
home. 

It was signed simply “Jean.” 

“Look!—written yesterday!” I said, 
pointing to the date. “Go on,” I jogged 
him, “turn it over—you’re forgetting she 
had to write a postscript.” 

Together we read it: 

Oh, Dick, I know that even if you were 
dead you would come back to me and 
make me feel it, if you could not tell. I 
know this because I love you so. 

My pal and I exchanged glances. He 
shrugged, his fingers slowly, mechanical- 
ly, slipping the letter back into its en- 
velope. 


(Copyright, 1915, Harper & Brothers. 
This can be had in complete book form 
at any book-store.) 
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I muttered angrily and swore. 
“Say!” I snarled, “isn’t life hell?” 
Danny muttered something, with a 

helpless gesture. His hand moved to lay 

the letter in the fire. Then he hesitated, 
glancing at the mantel-glass. 

“I say, Dominie’—he eyed me a little 
shame-facedly—“let’s leave it where we 
found it—what do you say? Let’s let 
the poor devil come back and read his 
letter—if he can.” 

“You are considerate”—my tone edged 
a little jeeringly; “or is it for the girl 
you’re thinking?” 

“What if it is?” sharply. There was 
a flash of defiance in his dark eye. He 
flushed. “Dominie. I never told you— 
but there was a girl once—” He broke 
off, and his gaze dropped away, lost in 
the heart of the fire at our feet. “Noth- 
ing,” he finished, softly; “but she loved, 
too—this girl!”—he swallowed—“she 
loved—that way!” 

Whereupon, lifting the letter, he put it 
back as nearly as he could just in the 
place we had found it. And to a man 
like myself, old in worldly wisdom, it 
was amusing to see how the boy handled 
it, as though it were some sacred thing. 

“Mister Dick!” 

We jumped at the voice and knock. 

“Now for it!” breathed Danny. He 
squared himself, and, marching resolute- 
ly to the door, unlocked and swung it 
open. 

Uncle Alex stood there, grinning and 
blinking in the rays of a great branch- 
ing candelabrum. His white hair and 
skin were carefully groomed, matching 
the neatness of immaculate linen and 
tidy serving-jacket. 

“*Speck you-all ’mos’ starved,” he 
chortled; “but I tell you how ’twas: You 
see, de chickens ’s been roostin’ out dar 
in de mulberry saplin’s, but ternight dey 
took a notion—you know how chickens is 
—'ain’t got a scrap er sense—La, Mister 
Dick”—he lifted high the light—“‘how 
you is filled out!” 

His smile passed to me, conveying in 
some subtle way welcome and allegiance 
for his master’s guest. 

We wound down the stairs, Uncle Alex 
leading with the light. Again the por- 


| traits seemed to stir to life and whisper- 


ingly confer as we passed beneath their 
eyes. This time, it seemed to me, they 
titteringly derided the borrowed plu- 
mage in which we moved. And it was 
absurd, but my hand nervously sought 
and reassured itself of possession of 
the key that protected our discarded 
rags. 

“Honey! honey! Jus’ let ol’ Car'line 


| have a look at you!” 
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The big figure that waddled from the 
dining-room to meet us took the look, 
while I held my breath. Then, with a 
crooning cry, she all but clasped Danny 
to her ample bosom. 
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“Chile!—Mister Dick!—you is well— 
you is cured, ain’t you?—plum cured!” 
Then she stood off. “Look at him, Alex! 
—did you ever ’speck ter see Mister Dick 
lookin’ laik dat?” Her voice lapsed into 
a muttering wonder. 

Uncle Alex grunted. “Nuver ’speck 
ter see him ’t all, ef you lis’en ter all de 
foolishness some folks try ter make you 
b’lieve!” 

“Neber min’ "bout dat!—neber min’ 
*bout dat now!” Aunt Caroline sudden- 
ly roused from her contemplation, her 
big arms waving him into silence. “Let 
’um eat deh supper, nigger, won’t you?” 
Her glance touched me with a curiosity, 
shy and respectful. Danny presented 
me with easy informality. 

I looked at Danny dazedly as we took 
our seats in that beautiful old dining- 
room, the round polished oval of ma- 
hogany between us resplendent with its 
snowy doilies, its delicate old china, its 
silver gleaming with the noble white 
sheen that I knew came only through 
antiquity, long usage, and indefatigable 
polish and care. Rising from the centre 
of the table between two softly radiant 
candelabra was a slender crystal vase 
that embraced a great sheaf of exquisite 
white roses. 

I was looking at these when Uncle 
Alex paused in his pouring of water and 
addressed Danny. 

“Miss Jean, she send over roses ev’ry 
day ter be put up-sta’rs in yo’ room. She 
do dat ever sence dey begin ter talk 
*bout yo’ bein’ dead.” Again Danny and 
I exchanged glances. “Yes, sir; she say 
she wanter keep sump’n alive dere jus’ 
ter show she know dat you’s alive, too— 
she ain’t carin’ w’at dey say. She say 
she gwine ter keep roses dere till you 
come home. But Car’line, she bring ’um 
in heah ternight.” 

“Oh!” An instant’s hesitation, and 
then Danny reached over for one of the 
roses and drew it from the vase. With 
a smile at me, he broke off part of the 
stem and slipped the rose into his coat. 
Upon this, Uncle Alex presented me with 
the vase and I nervously followed suit. 

There was another nervous interval as 
my calloused fingers fumbled an instant 
in the act of separating the soft, crushed 
folds of the big square of linen that lay 
beside my plate. And to this day I can 
sense the cool freshness of its feel to my 
hot hand as I laid it there upon my knee, 
looking across at my young pal through 
a dream-mist, trying to beat back the 


| memory of the dead years gone that lay 


between me and the time when I had 
last sat thus, an honored guest within a 
real home. 
VI 
PLAY-ACTING 
O, Aunt Caroline, you think I’ve 
changed a lot?” 
“Changed? La, honey!” 
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Our special price, $1.15. Contents: Holyrood and 
Linlithgow Palaces, Edinburgh. Stirling, Falkland 


and Balmoral Palaces. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald. With 12 colored illustrations 
by Edmund Dulac. Small quarto. Publication 
price, $1.50. Our special price, $1. 


Gray Lady and the Birds. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Stories of the bird year for home and 
school. With 12 colored and 36 full-page black 
and white illustrations. Publication price, $1.75. 
Our special price, 75c. 

One reviewer writes: If | could give a child 
but one book this year, | think it would be “Gray 
Lady and the Birds,” because it would prove in- 
tensely interesting, would educate in a knowledge 
of the birds and their habits, opening up avenues 
of positive delight. 


Star People. By Katharine Fay Dewer. Illus- 
trated by Frances B. Comstock. 8vo. Publication 
price, $1.50. Our special price, 50c. 

The fairy book of astronomy, at once in- 
structive and enchanting for children. 


The Bugaboo Men. By Louise Rand Bascom. 
Quarto, cloth. [Illustrations in two colors on every 
page. Publication price, $1. Our special price, 40c. 

Those who have enjoyed Palmer Cox's 
“Brownies, Gelett Burgess’ ““Goops’ and Rose 
O'Neil’s ““Kewpies’”” will be glad to know another 
band of imaginary beings called “The Bugaboo 


Men.” 
NOVELS AT 25 CENTS 


These are the original editions published to sell 
at prices from $1 to $1.35. 


Old Harbor. By William John Hopkins. Au- 
thor of “The Clammer.”” A whimsical, altogether 
charming account of the sentimental affairs of a 
quaint seaport town. A novel full of real people 
and quiet humor. 


Her Roman Lover. By Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
ingham. With illustrations by Alice Barber 
Stephens. A powerful novel with an American girl 
heroine, a young Italian lover and a background of 
Roman society. 


The Wrong Woman. By Charles D. Stewart. 
A humorous, engaging and truly human tale, with 
a background of the shepherd life of the prairie 
that gives it a unique and memorable flavor. 


A Picked Company. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
A story of pioneer life on the Pacific slope before 
and during the gold fever. 


The Duke’s Price. By Demetra and Kenneth 
Brown. The story of an international marriage, 
strikingly different from the many novels on the 
same subject. 


The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. 


New 1915-1916 Book Catalog ready about November 15th—sent free upon application 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Inexpensive Jewelry with Real Charm 


Combining Rhinestones and Imitation Sapphires 


A New Assortment of Particularly Fine Jewelry at Moderate Prices, Shown at the Wanamaker Store 


Its effect is that of sapphire and diamond combinations such as are used in 
the most expensive jewelry, but the stones actually are rhinestones and very 
good imitation sapphires. 


It is the designing and workmanship which lift this particular group 
above the ordinary “ imitation jewelry.” Artists plan each piece, and expert 
craftsmen make it, so that the final effect is wonderfully satisfactory. Yet 
the prices are moderate—no higher than those asked often for mediocre work. 


In each case the imitation sapphires are set in sterling silver along with 
rhinestones, the one color giving life to the other. There are brooches of 
various shapes and sizes, bar pins, ear-rings, finger rings, necklaces, pendants 
and bracelets. 


Women who like the flexible type of bracelet will find it in this group 
set with either imitation sapphires and rhinestones together, or all rhine- 
stones. It has a safety catch, and is priced at $6 


The other picces range in price from $2.50 to $7.50. 


Manicure Sets of the Most Practical Type 


New, arranged especially for the Wanamaker Store, and remark- 
ably low in price considering the quality of every fitting included. 
The cases themselves are soft and flexible, folding into small 
compass, or lying flat when in use. 


The em ang case is of crepe-grain leather, lined with 
satin, its e stitched with silk. There are thirteen 
fittings: buffer, three emery boards, nail file, corn file, 
— knife, tweezers, buttonhook, nail stick, cleaner, 

spoon, cuticle scissors, nail nippers, and comedone. 
With celluloid fittings, $4.50. With pearl fittings, $5.50. 


The middle case is of hand-grained lambskin, 
lined with poplin and satin. These celluloid 
fittings: buffer, cuticle scissors, nail file, cuticle 
knife, and nail cleaner. $1.50. 


The case at the extreme left is of 
crepe-grain sheepskin, lined 
with poplin and satin. These 
celluloid fittings: nail file,cuticle 
knife, cuticle scissors, 
cuticle stick, and 
tweezers. $1. 
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Aunt Caroline lifted the spread of her 


blue gingham apron and let it fall again | 


—a gesture eloquent of the impotency of 
words. 


Danny laughed lightly, 


took a final | 


swallow with deliberation, and set down | 


his cup with care—a last figment to’ join 


the wreck of the wonderful supper that | 
Uncle Alex was removing. This done, | 


he flicked his tie with a stalk of napery, 
and with smiling calm faced the figure 
in the doorway. 


“How, Aunt Caroline—how have I | 


changed?” His tone was whimsically 
protestant. “Don’t I eat as much as— 
as I used to?” 


“As much?” Her explosive wabble 


had echo in a cackle from Uncle Alex, | 


who almost dropped a tray. 
mercy, child, I never see you eat as much 
in all yo’ born days as you have tonight. 
Eat?—my land above!” And she bent 
over, her turbaned head shaking, her 
black face aglow with delight. 


“Lord-a- | 


Old Alex tilted a decanter to my glass. 


“Didn’t never used to eat more’n 


enough to keep a bird alive,” he mutter- | 


ed, pouring. “Po’ly all his life long— 
never eatin’ nothin’—mighty finicky app’- 
tite.” 

Danny lifted his chair, turning half 
about. He faced Aunt Caroline squarely. 

“Then you don’t think I look like my- 
self?” he said. 

In the rogue’s tone was rueful depre- 
cation—disappointment, even. I would 


have marveled how he could do it, but | 


that familiarity had long ago dulled the 
edge of admiration for my pal’s his- 


trionic gifts. This sort of play-acting | 


was his delight. 


Aunt Caroline hesitated, and the full- 
orbed study of her eyes was half | 


troubled. 


“I dunno—” She broke off, muttering 


to herself. Then her breath relaxed with | 


a sigh and her big arm made a gesture 
as though dismissing a baffling problem. 


“T dunno, honey; it’s sump’n, but I dunno | 


w’at it is—I cayn’t make it out.” Again 


her gaze concentrated searchingly, wist- | 


fully. “I jus’ been a-comin’ heah to de 


do’, lookin’ in an’ list’nin’ to you-all talk- | 


in’; an’—” She hesitated, blinking from 
Danny to me, then back again. “It’s you, 
an’ yet—” Her fingers gathered her 
apron, working with the folds. 

“Yes?” invited Danny. 


His teeth flashed, and he boldly shot 


a wink at Uncle Alex. 
I smiled urbanely. 
It was very still. 


mobile; then its siren bit into the night’s 
peace. An interval, and it sounded 
again, but fainter, dying away. 


I saw the muscles of Danny’s throat 


move as he swallowed. 
“Well?” he said, smiling. 
Aunt Caroline stirred. She spread her 


Somewhere afar on | 
the turnpike droned the purr of an auto- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The New Wanamaker Handbag 


An Original, Exclusive and Artistic Creation 
for the Wanamaker Store 


Many a woman takes as much pleasure in her handbag as 
in her jewelry. But it is not often that a bag is designed which 
will not only be as distinctive and decorative as a lovely bit 
of jewelry but will be practically useful as well. The new 
Wanamaker “Nippon” handbag, combining these desirable 
features, is really a remarkable piece of designing. 

As its name suggests, it carries a hint of the Japanese in 
its decoration. The frame is of a new material, of the nature 
of celluloid, capable of being shaped in unique ways and deco- 
rated by hand in harmonious tints. The characteristic of these 
frames is the delightful motif used in the middle of each— 
one of three hand-carved figures: 

A Japanese Lantern, a Flower, or a Bird, 
delicately colored.in natural tones. 

For the bags themselves, fine mochas and the most beautiful 
of the newer velvets have been used, in handsome street shades; 
the silk linings are lighter in coloring and equally lovely. 

Prices for the various styles are $18.75, $22.50 and $25. 





To be had in Philadelphia exclusively at this Store. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 














“HATRED—AND A POSSIBLE SEQUEL” 
In the October Number of 


THE YALE REVIEW 


The New American Quarterly 


is a study of hate, especially German hate, by the eminent English editor, L. P. 
Jacks. Strongly felt, too, is the second article, a defense of Italy by a distin- 
guished historian and lover of Italy, H. D. Sedgwick. The third essay is an 
explanation of the new attitude of the Socialists towards war, by Morris Hill- 
quit, one of the foremost of Socialist leaders. The definitive study of Nietzsche 
by Charles M. Bakewell, endeavors to dispel some of the mist of controvers 
raised about this name. Alexander D. Noyes, financial editor of The New Yor 
Evening Post, discusses the war as becoming a struggle against financial ex- 
haustion. George Nestler Tricoche, sometimes artillery organizer in the French 
army, outlines a practicable form of military service for the United States, the 
merits of which are more than military and the burden of which would be 
surprisingly light. 

The number is completed by “Hamlet” with Hamlet Left Out, by Brander 
Matthews; College Life and College Education, by Henry Seidel Canby; 
Nietzsche: A Modern Stoic, by Charles M. Bakewell; American Country Life in 
Old French Memoirs, by Charles H. Sherrill; Faces in the Roman Crowd, by 
Anne C. E, Allinson: Walt Whitman in New Orleans, by R. Emory Holloway; 
and poems, by Henry Adams, Edward Bliss Reed, Karle Wilson Baker and 
William Young, and the usual interesting and authoritative book reviews. 

A specimen copy of an earlier number of the REVIEW will be sent to you 
upon request; or the current number will be forwarded free of charge upon 


receipt of your order for the new year, prepaid at $2.50, commencing with the 
next number following. 


THE YALE REVIEW, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A RATTLING GOOD PENCIL 


For Business Men = =‘For Writers 


The 
MABIE MAGAZINE 
CLUTCH PENCIL 


holds enough lead to last 
a year. 19 inches of it, 
all of which can be 
used to the last 14 

of an inch. 


Wanamaker’s 
Sell This 


Pencil 


MABIE 
MAGAZINE 
CLUTCH PENCIL 
is made of heavy 
sterling silver. Not 
the thin kind that dents 
if you look at it too hard, 
but heavy and thick enough 
to stand constant use and carry- 

ing without denting. 
The lead is always held rigidly in the point, 

and does not need sharpening. 
Fitted with a novel pocket clip, to ensure safety 

in carrying. 

PRICE IN STERLING SILVER, $1.50, WITH CLIP 


Also made in gold—solid or filled. Get one from Wanamaker's or your jeweler. 


MABIE, TODD & CO,, a ienion Peri 








A Famous Literary Journal 


N THE PAGES OF THE DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without fear or favor, by able 
and competent critics, most of them specialists of 

recognized standing, and the signatures of these writers, 
appended to their work, are a guarantee of authority and 
responsibility. It is “easily our most valuable review,’ says 
Mr. John Burroughs. “J do not know of any similar paper in 
this country which has maintained a higher ideal or followed a 
more consistent practice in independent criticism,”’ says President 
Woodrow Wilson. “ There is no journal devoted to literature 
with which | have as much satisfaction as THE DIAL,’’ wrote 
the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell shortly before his death. 


O every intelligent person —the general reader, the 
professional man, the club-woman, the student, the 
educator, the librarian,—to all who realize the insis- 

tent need for a trustworthy, independent, and interesting 
guide and aid in the bewildering field of current literature 
—THE DIAL is altogether indispensible. 


Published Fortnightly—every other Thursday. 
price $2.00 a year in advance. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—A Three months’ Half-rate 
Trial Subscription (6 Issues) will be sent to any Reader for 25 cents 


THE DIA 


Subscription 


632 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 





hands and dropped them helplessly in a 
gesture of surrender. 

“La, I don’t know!” 

For all Danny’s bounce, I detected in 
the lift of his chest something like a 
breath of relief. Yet he shot a glance 
at me, roguish and exulting; and in the 
way he ‘lifted his knee and hugged it 
there was an element of boyish glee. 
Parlous as the situation was, he was 
extracting from it a certain enlivenment. 
I knew this, because I knew Danny. 

“TI say, Aunt Caroline”—and again his 
eye telegraphed me—“maybe what you 
notice is that I’ve grown ever so much 
better-looking!” He coughed, grinning 
at her with frank impudence. 

Aunt Caroline grunted. 

“Huh! no, you ain’t!”—she delivered 
herself shortly, and this time with as- 
surance. “Come to dat, you ain’t nigh 
as good-lookin’ as you wuz!—no, sir!” 

“Oh!” 

And, though Danny laughed, he was 
obviously taken aback. The more so as 
my involuntary laugh was answered by 
a half-suppressed chortle from Uncle 
Alex. 

“No, sir,” Aunt Caroline proceeded, 
with conviction, “it ain’t nothin’ ’bout yo’ 
looks—’cept maybe de way you looks 
outer yo’ eyes—an’ ’tain’t nothin’ "bout 
yo’ voice. It’s jus’ sump’n—” Again 
she shook her head helplessly. “La, 
child”—with a sigh—“I dunno w’at to 
call it. I might say’”—she took a heav- 
ing breath—“I might say, honey, dat 
somehow you ain’t laik de same man—no, 
sir”—impressively—“not de same man!” 

Not the same man! An hour ago the 
unconscious challenge would have acted 
upon me like a cold douche cast upon a 


| slinking cur. An hour ago I had falter- 
| ed timorously, fearful of this old wo- 
| man-servant’s instant penetration of the 


veil of our mad imposture. An hour ago 


| —or but. little more—I had crouched in 
| the darkness out there, a ragged, dirt- 


grimed outcast, forlorn and hungry— 
miserably apprehensive of challenge 


| from the household’s meanest dog. 


An hour ago! And now the fingers 
that obeyed my will lifted the stem of 
the wineglass and held it to my lips 


| without a tremble—steady as a crane of 
| steel. Moreover, my face as I saw it 
| mirrored above the old Empire sideboard 
| was unaffectedly serene—my lips touch- 
| ed by a quiet smile—an expression inter- 


ested yet half amused. 

Supper and the wine, you say. 

Aye, friend, I do not forget that! And 
it is not for me to forget the concomit- 
ant of good clothes, clean linen, and the 
smooth, ivory-like feel of skin laved free 
of the moil of those dust-clogged rags. 
These things were there, but there was 
something else, withal: a heartening of 
spirit—a reassurance—not all inspired 
by decent raiment or the body’s fresh- 
ening. 
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Can You 
[magine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find correspond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require. 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination gues 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
oneyear. (Single copy 10c.) 


The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 





| cept ourselves. 





* ac Who prefer 
Ladies to ate nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 





No, I was feeling a stiffening due to 
the amazing realization that Danny’s 
identity was really unquestioned by these 
old negroes—retainers who had watched 
the master of the house grow from boy- 
hood; that while the old woman, groping 
intuitively, sensed a difference, she really 
never for an instant suspected the truth. 
To both of them it was “Mister Dick” 
sitting there—Mister Dick who had come 


. . | 
home to his own, and in some marvelous | 


way was strong and well again. It was 


| what they wanted to believe—it was | 


what they did believe! 
I looked at the old 


I even 


we should not be called very early. Yes, 


| I could trust to everything like that—I | 
| could trust his savoir-faire to play his | 
| role and play it ably in every way. What 
| I could not trust was his elfish propen- 
| sity to jest—his whimsical temerity to 


test just how thin the ice might be. 
“Your health, Doctor!” 


I started, coming out of my reflections. | 
| My young pal was lifting his wine-glass, 
| as yet untouched, gesturing it lightly to- 

| ward my head. His eyes gleamed with | 
| a message of congratulation for our luck, | 
| for triumph in our security for the night. | 
“Your health, Doctor!” he repeated; | 
| then, with eyes steady, he added, boldly, 


“and our good luck!” 
I gravely inclined my head. 


Now, it was a wine of rare bouquet | 
and flavor; a wine—as only an old man | 


knows—that is for the palate’s delecta- 


| tion, not for the stomach’s grosser lull- | 
| ing. So between my lips I drew again | 
| the merest spoonful; but Danny took 
half his glass in a swallow. With eyes | 


svarkling from its potency, he faced Aunt 
Caroline again. 


(To be Continued) 


“Willard” clock | 
| against the wall and exulted that in two | 
| hours’ time—three at the most—every | 
| soul upon the place would be asleep ex- | 
We would be alone in | 
| the house, and—and the night was long! | 
found myself wondering | 
curiously where we should be when, with | 
another round of the clock, they should | 
| be “calling” us in the morning. I could | 
| trust Danny’s wit to make provision that 





vessels are now sold by leading 
dealers throughout the world 
at from $1.00 up. 


N these sna fall 
DY ae ae 


a comfort and pleas- 
ure to automobiling and 
to life generally. 


A warm lunch “on the 
road" would be impossible 
without a Thermos Bottle with 
its hot tea, coffee, or cocoa, or 
a Thermos Food Jar without 
its hot solid food. 


In fact— 


THERMOS 


Serves you right, food or drink, 
hot or cold—when, where 
and as you like 


Thermos is the ideal portable fire- 
less stove, performing the service of 
keeping its contents piping hot for 
24 hours—and then, too, it is, when 
Pe way a most efficient portable 
iceless refrigerator, keeping its con- 
tents frigid for three days and nights 


The same Thermos receptacle 
keeps hot without fire or cold without 
ice. To keep cold see that the 
contents goes into Thermos cold, 
and to keep hot that it goes in at a 
high temperature. 


We are supplying Thermos to the 
Allies from our American plant and 
to the Teutons from Berlin. It is 
used both in the hospitals and the 


trenches as a life-saving device. 


Thermos was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Write for 
our really interesting illus- 
trated booklet. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
New York 


San Francisco Toronto 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Dour Personal Greeting 
at Christmas 


HERE is a certain warm friendliness about the 
personal card of Christmas greeting that often 
means as much to the recipient as would a 

gift. On this page are shown a few of the delight- 
ful cards ready now in the Social Stationery Section 
of the Wanamaker Store, designed especially in 
this Store and not obtainable elsewhere. The 
bright colors of holly and poinsettia, fir and flame, 
must of course be imagined. The engraving is of 
the most expert kind, and the hand-coloring is 
done by skilled artists. 

The prices ‘given below are for the cards as 
shown here, with envelopes to match. Many will 
wish to have their own names added to the cards 
they order; this may be done from their visiting- 
card plates; an extra charge will be made for this 
service. Every card except number 628, the one 
with the Christmas hymn on it, has space for a name. 


PRICE LIST 


505-507-515-532. Engraved and hand-colored, $2.50 a doz. 
622. Engraved, $2 a doz. 

557. Hand-colored, $1.50 a doz. 

559. Engraved and hand-colored, $1.25 a doz. 
517-523-578-598. Engraved, $1 a doz. 

550-628-640. Engraved, 50c a doz. 

649-651. Die-stamped, 25c a doz. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Art Stationers 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS FIND THAT 


THE EMERSON 


Automatic Player Piano 


furnishes good fun for impromptu entertainment or it may be used 
equally as well for formal dances. Music in the special tempo and 
with the “dancing accent”—the kind that must be played right—is 
rendered perfectly by the Emerson Automatic. 


A popular feature of the Emerson Automatic: it will re-roll and play 
over again automatically when you wish. 


A large and comprehensive library has been prepared especially for the 
Emerson Automatic. Each number is made from the actual playing 
of a great pianist. The Emerson Automatic Player faithfully repro- 
duces this playing with every accent and delicate shading of expression. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 20STON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





IMPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 


FICTION 


The Money Master 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER 

“All the people of the money master’s world are real and 
living; faults, failings, sins, sorrows, charms, repulsion, 
there is no doubt of their identity, their spell of pleasing. The 
narrative itself has grace and distinction. The atmosphere 
is refreshingly unlike that of most novels of the day.”’—Chi- 
cago Herald. 

“Gilbert Parker, always at his best in the setting which 
he has given ‘The Money Master,’ has in no way fallen short 
of the expectations of his admirers in his new book.”—Kan- 
sus City Star. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 


Heart of the Sunset 
By REX BEACH 
Rex Beach’s foot is on his native heath again in his new 
novel of the Mexican border—for his heath is wherever the 
wind blows out of doors and men and women are not too 
much bound by conventions of dwellers in crowded places. 
Real incidents of before and after the landing at Vera Cruz 
are transmuted by Rex Beach into colorful, humorous 
romance. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


The Rainbow Trail 


By ZANE GREY 

“Has an effect like that of a ‘ 
strong, cold wind blowing through : 
a heated, scented chamber. Not that ' 
the romance is intrinsically chilly ; 
on the contrary, it overflows with 
warmth and color. But its passion 
is robust and primitive, its tone 
sturdy and wholesome, its feeling 
that of the wonderful, widespread- 
ing plains. . The action is 
quick and harmonious, the end all 
that could be asked by the lover of 
romantic happiness.’’—Chicago 
Ilerald. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


The Bachelors 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 

A strong story of American life 
—an impressive portrayal of vary- 
ing types of men affected in differ- 
ent ways by college ideals in meet- 
ing the world as we know it today. 
The action moves steadily forward 
with cumulative interest to a dra- 
matic and unexpected climax. And 
of course where there are “bach- 
elors’” there must be romantic 
complications. 

Frontispiece $1.35 net 


Over Paradise Ridge 
By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


A love story bright with youthful enthusiasm, the fresh- 
ness of outdoor life, and the charm of Southern girlhood. The 
heroine of this novel of the Tennessee highlands is as femin- 
ine and charming as the reader had a right to expect Miss 
Daviess’s heroines to be. A rich young poet offers her the 
life she believes she most cares for—and she has to choose 
between him and her old friend—the pride of his college— 
who has become a farmer. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Plashers Mead 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 

A novel of rare charm is this very modern and romantic 
love story by the most promising of the younger English nov- 
elists. The elusive beauty of the author's style and his ex- 
quisite descriptions of rural England call to mind the paint- 
ings of Burne-Jones and the visions of William Morris. But 
it is the story itself, the reacting of a man and woman upon 
each other's personality, which will make this new book as 
much talked of as the author’s “Sinister Street,” very nearly 
the best-selling novel in England at the present moment. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





ness. 
story of success. 
Diamonds,” 


AND THEIR DISCOVERER 


.———- 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
A wonderful source of inspiration, 
the idea of which has shaped thou- 
sands of lives into success and happi- 
It tells, in human terms, the 
Besides “Acres of 
the book contains an ac- 
count of Dr. Conwell’s own career as 
soldier, lawyer, preacher, lecturer, and 
head of a great university. 
Illustrated. 


OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


Years of My Youth 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Here at last William Dean Howells has written down as 
an important contribution to American literature the inter- 
esting facts of his life up to the time he went abroad as 
U. S. Consul. And not the facts only, but the early impres- 
sions and numerous influences which went to mold the man 
and the writer in his different Ohio homes, and the chron- 
icling of his early literary successes. Crown 8vo $1.50 net 


The Story of a Pioneer 


By DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
With the Collaboration of Elizabeth Jordan 


The world knows Anna Howard Shaw, but it does not 
yet know the side of her revealed in this brilliant, intimate 
story of her life—a story as interesting as any novel. The 
Journal of Education says: “Every aspiring young woman 
should read ‘The Story of a Pioneer. Dr. Shaw is one of 
the great American personalities, and the story of her life is 


vital.” Illustrated. $2.00 net 


7 The Man Jesus 


By MARY AUSTIN 


j A wonderful appreciation and 
interpretation of the towering fig- 
ure of all history. Each century 
paints the prophet of Nazareth in 
its own costume; writes of Him 
out of its peculiar needs and hopes. 
Mary Austin, believing that the 
time has come for a new valuation 
of His humanity, has written this 
wonderful book—A Book That 
Will Live. 
Crown 8vo. 





$1.20 net 


College Sons and 
College Fathers 


By HENRY S. CANBY 


Full of enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, the author makes clear how 
the welfare of the community and 
of the colleges are bound up to- 
gether. He looks at American uni- 
versity education from three points 
—the student, the professor, and 
the result achieved. $1.20 net 


$1.00 net. 


Australian Byways 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


A chatty, leisurely account of a trip along the outskirts 


of Australian civilization. The big cities were merely passed 
through, and the journeying was principally by stage-coach, 
on camel-back, or small costal steamers from West Australia 
to New Guinea. Landing at Freemantle, the author’s party 
started out for the jarah bush, and soon came to the gold- 
fields. Illustrated. $1.75 net 


. . 
In Vacation America 

By HARRISON RHODES 
Coming at a time when vacations in Europe are imprac- 
ticable, Mr. Rhodes’s delightful picture of the varied possi- 
bilities of our own country as a field for every sort of pleas- 
ant recreation is sure to be doubly welcome. Winter and 
summer resorts, North and South, East and West, the 
country is covered in a running narrative that is delightful 
reading and of practical value to those seeking new fields for 
vacation journeys. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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